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The New Theatrical Season 
In Full Swing 


TOLD IN PICTURE AND STORY 


HEREWITH is shown a section of the mammoth ballet scene, “Flirting 
at St. Moritz,” in Charles Dillingham’s production, “Hip-Hip-Hooray!” with 
which the New York Hippodrome, the largest theater in the world, was 
opened under his management. The ballet skates to the music of John 
Philip Sousa’s band. In the circle is Marjorie Bentley, premiére danseuse 
at the Hippodrome. 
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Photograph by White, New York. 
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“THE TWO VIRTUES,” in which E. H. 
Sothern returns to the stage, is a semi-satirical 
comedy by Alfred Sutro, playing at the Booth 
Theater, New York City. In the cast are Char- 
lotte Walker, Orlando Daly, Haidee Wright, 
Pauline Whitson, Blanche Yurka, Arthur W. 
Ash and Florence Phelps. 

Five years before, Mrs. Jervoise (Pauline Whit- 
son) has spurned the love of Jeffery Panton 
(E. H. Sothern). Now she comes to him to 
plead that he drive Mrs. Guildford (Charlotte 
Walker), a widow of questioned reputation, 
away from the pursuit of her husband, Claude 
Jervoise (Orlando Daly). Panton seeks to help 
the woman he believes he will never cease to love, 
and falls in love with Mrs. Guildford. Lady 
Milligan (Haidee Wright) is his acid-tongued, 
prying, interfering sister. 





E. H. Sothern as Jeffery Panton, and Charlotte 
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Photugraphs by White, New York. 


Walker as Mrs. Guildford, in “ The Two Virtues.” 
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Principals and chorus in Ned Wayburn’s spectacular revue, “‘ Town Topics,” at the Century Theater, New York 
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Molyneux. Below: Bert 





Photograph by White, New York. 


City. In circles: Blossom Seeley; Bert Leslie and Trixie Friganza; Will Rogers and Lois Josephine; and Eileen 


Leslie and Baseball Girls. 
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“TWO IS COMPANY,” the musical com- 
edy from the French of Paul Hervé, with 
music by Jean Briquet and adapted by Edward 
A. Paulton and Adolph Philipp, is playing at 
the Lyric Theater, New York City. 

The Baron d’Heurville and his wife Heloise 
have quarreled. They engage rival heads of 
a detective agency to watch for infidelities. 
Dubois, one of the detectives, maintains 
twelve pretty girls to bring jealousy. Dupré, 
the other, engages half a dozen male home- 
wreckers. So much for the plot. 

The company includes Claude Flemming, 
Georgia Caine, Royden Keith, May de Sousa, 
Victor Le Roy, Gwendolyn Lowrey, Ralph 
Nairn, Clarence Harvey, Harold Vizard, Lyda 
Carlisle, Rosel Frey, Frances Chase and others. 


AIR IONBLE Web, 


“ Ette Girls” and officers, and (in circle) Georgia Caine and 
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Photographs by White, New York. 


Claude Flemming, in the musical comedy, ‘ Two is Company.” 
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THE aéroplane scene in the Drury Lane melodrama, “Stolen Orders,” at the Manhattan 
Opera House, New York City. It is by Cecil Raleigh and Henry Hamilton, and tells the story 
of the wife of a British admiral, who, deep in debt from gambling, steals from her husband’s 
safe the sealed orders of the British fleet and sells them to the enemy. The action revolves 
around her brother, a naval lieutenant, who sets out to save her reputation and recover the 
orders. The cast is a large one, including Charles M. Hallard, Eva Randolph, Flora Cocran, 
Robert Ayrton, Arthur Laceby, A. Loftus, Edward Morgan, Connie Ediss, Ivy Marshall, 
C. A. Handyside, John Halliday, Gilda Leary, Franklyn Ardell and W. L. Abingdon. 
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ONE of the first-act scenes in the barber-shop in “Hit-the-Trail Holliday,” the farce 
which George M. Cohan wrote for his clever brother-in-law, Fred Niblo. The players are 
(left to right): Frederick Maynard as Sam Stallings; Katherine La Salle as Edith Holden; 
Harold Grau as Pete; Fred Niblo as Billy Holliday; Lorena Atwood as Mrs. Temple; 
Joseph Allen as Jed Cusick; Thomas Williams as Jim; and Edgar Halstead as Chief Crandall. 





ite, New York. 
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“HIT-THE-TRAIL HOLLIDAY” is a farce-comedy by George M. Cohan. 
Players are Fred Niblo, Katherine La Salle, Grant Stewart, Clifford Dempsey, 
Purnell Pratt, John D. O’Hara, Edgar Halstead, Joseph Allen, Frederick Maynard, 
Horace James, Harold Grau, C. R. McKinney, Ernest Lynd, Al Gilmore, Lorena 
Atwood and Laura Bennett. 

Billy Holliday is patterned after Billy Sunday. The play opens in a barber- 
shop in a country town in New England, whither Holliday has come from a New 





Fred Niblo (on table) as Billy Holliday in the big mob scene in George M. 
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York City hotel bar to mix drinks. He learns, during a shave and a manicure, that 
Rex Granger, a rich brewer, bosses the community. So when Granger prohibits 
the holding of a Prohibition rally, Holliday, through his spirit of fairness, ‘super- 
intends the Prohibition meeting himself, making @ speech that brings him fame. 
Everything he touches turns to money. He makes a non-alcoholic drink world 
known. He starts a Prohibition campaign that closes Granger’s brewery. As a 
climax, he marries Edith Holden (Katherine La Salle), the clergyman’s daughter. 





Photographs by White, New York. 
Cohan’s new comedy, “ Hit-the-Trail Holliday,” at the Astor Theater, New York. 
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“JUST BOYS,” by Katherine Browning Miller and Allena Kanka, was produced under 
the personal direction of William Elliott. Leading members of the company are Milton Sills, 
Gwladys Wynne, Master Mac Macomber, Roland Rushton, Mary Elizabeth Forbes, Manton 
Marble, John Wheeler, Mattie Ferguson, Ernest Truex, Charles J. Harris, F. Gaillard, 
Eleanor Stone and Agnes Frame. 

The play is built about a New York City Juvenile Court Judge. So engrossed in his work 
does he become that he neglects his wife, who leaves him, taking their three-year-old son 
with her. For eight years the Judge hunts for the child. The boy, on his eleventh birthday, 
is arrested for stealing pigeons, and is arraigned before the Judge. Thus develops the big 
scene in the play,—the courtroom scene,—which leads to a general reunion. 





Photograph by White, New York, 
Mary Elizabeth Forbes as Florence Hall, Agnes Frame as Dorothy Doolittle, and Milton Sills as Judge 
William Livingstone, in “Just Boys.” 
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Channing Pollock's Review 


Of the New Plays 


THE GREEN BOOK’S CRITIC, WHO HAS 
YET TO WITNESS A TRULY GREAT WAR 
PLAY, SIZES UP THIS MONTH’S OFFERINGS 
IN THE THEATER, UNDER THE TITLE— 


“PF ence at Any Frice’. 


somewhere in a 
=] corner of my 
mind, and the British Museum, is a 
letter in which Robert Browning dis- 
claimed the intention of confusing his 
readers and at the same time admitted 
that he had no desire to be the substi- 
tute for “a cigar or game of dominoes 
to an idle man.” 

I remember poring over this letter, 
in its glass case,‘and reflecting that all 
art was divided by that line. The art 
of the theater has come to be wholly 
on one side of it. The drama is a form 
of amusement,—to amuse being “to 
occupy the attention with something 
pleasing,’’—and what isn’t a “show” or 
an “entertainment” isn’t a play; if on 
no other account, for the same reason 
that a sound unheard isn’t a sound. 

That critic was oversevere, perhaps, 
who wrote of a last act that “left the 
lovers apart, and the audience conse- 
quently low in their so-called minds.” 
Certainly, however, the first require- 
ment of a large proportion of our play- 
goers is that their intellects shall not 
be prodded to activity, stimulated to 
thought or in the least disturbed. 
“Peace at any price,” “a laugh a min- 
ute,’ “a hundred people — mostly 
girls,’ and nothing more worrisome 
than the question—really answered be- 
fore it is asked—whether the curtain 
will fall as falls the carefully coiffed 
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WITH CARTOONS head of the heroine upon 
SY HERB ROTH 


the immaculate bosom of 
the hero. 

So, before proceeding to criticism of 
“Moloch,” a “play about war” by Beu- 
lah M. Dix, one must decide whether or 
not the job of the dramatist is “to oc- 
cupy the attention with something 
pleasing.” Grant that, and our discus- 
sion ends as dismally as did the offer- 
ing at the New Amsterdam. ‘Moloch” 
is a cheerful little play—in the words 
of Mr. Woollcott, of The Times, “as 
cheerful as Poland!” 

Of course, the ordinary observer may 
wonder how anybody could be very 
cheerful “about war,” but then, the 
ordinary observer has _ forgotten 
“Under Fire,” which is not only cheer- 
ful, but funny. Also, the ordinary ob- 
server might fancy that there would 
be room for one serious, even for one 
disturbing, drama along a street that, 
in a total of twenty-nine different per- 
formances, provides four farces, five 
comedies, eight melodramas, eleven 
musical pieces, and except for the work 
under consideration, nothing whatever 
that might hide in the head, and after 
the theater, come between a man and 
his menu The ordinary ob- 
server has my permission to guess 
again! 

Whatever else may be said of Mrs. 
Dix, she has written soberly, seriously, 
with passionate sincerity. In her short 
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allegory, “Across the Border,” pre- 
sented at the Princess last season by 
Holbrook Blinn, who now appears in 
“Moloch,” she gave evidence of an 
almost obsessing desire to make clear 
the woe and waste and uselessness of 
war. “Moloch” is rigidly uncompro- 
mising: a play with a purpose and a 
conscience, a play in which no line on 
paper was sacrificed to a possible line 
at the box-office, a play in writing which 
the author’s eyes never strayed from 
her preachment to her percentage of 
the gross receipts. Drama of this type 
is so rare nowadays as to be commend- 
able almost without respect to its merit, 
and the differences between “Moloch” 
and “Under Fire,” quite aside from 
the measure in which their respective 
authors did what they set out to do, is 
the difference between Homer and 


George R. Sims. 

Dealing with a thing inherently melo- 
dramatic, “Moloch” is not melodrama, 
wholly lacking that easy spirit which 
is the very essence of melodrama. 
Clayton Hamilton might have had in 


mind “Under Fire” when he wrote of 
“the sort of play wherein Destiny 
chaperons the heroine, and all the pup- 
pets lead charmed lives.” One feels 
that the people in “Moloch” get beyond 
Mrs. Dix and are relentlessly «crushed 
and broken by events over which she 
has no control. It is war, and not the 
writer, that lays waste the little home 
of Robert and Katherine, destroying 
the men and breaking the hearts of the 
women one met there, sending back the 
husband brutalized and debased, and 
his younger brother to be “tied to this 
chair till death do us part.” No 
“charmed lives” in “Moloch,” only de- 
spair and destruction predestined, 
eternal—since the play, instead of end- 
ing, as nothing in life ever ends, trails 
off into time and space, to the blare 
of the band behind which more men 
are marching into the maw of Moloch, 
entering into a new struggle against 
their old allies, because “‘as long as men 
are men, there will be fighting.” 

Mrs. Dix begins, as all such plays 
begin, with a scene of peace and hap- 
piness. Robert’s little son Roland— 
- Heaven may forgive Mrs. Dix for that 
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name; I cannot—is playing with toy 
soldiers. Robert's sister Gertrude has 
accepted his friend Phillip, even though 
Phillip is a “foreigner,” and rumors 
of war with the “foreigners” have led 
to the suggestion that he should return 
to his own country. Robert’s brother 
“Basil is in love, too, with Margaret. 
As in the first act of “An Englishman’s 
Home,” no one takes very seriously 
the talk of future conflict. “Those 
‘foreigners’ will give way when they 
see we're in earnest,” says Robert’s 
mother, “—cowardly lot!” The bogie 
of “unpreparedness” is laid to rest; no 
need to fear “when once this great na- 
tion is roused.” The men devote their 
attention to a stray dog with a broken 
leg, pitying the poor creature, setting 
the limb in pencil splints. 

Then, in the second act, war de- 
clared, mobilization, excitement, en- 
thusiasm, the inspiring strains of the 
band, the bravest and best marching 
off to glory. Already relations are 
strained between Robert and his friend 
Phillip, who has been busy in his labora- 
tory, trying to lessen the sum of human 
suffering by perfecting a cure for 
cancer. Gertrude dismisses him out- 
right. Basil is off to the front, his ’hap- 
piness that he is to be “in the thick of 
it” barely dampened by his mother’s 
grief. And Robert goes off too, leav- 
ing Katherine, with her baby, remem- 
bering that “if your forbears could 
die for their country, mine could die 
for their faith.” ¥ 

The fruits of unpreparedness: Kath- 
erine and the other women starving, 
freezing, in a town victoriously entered 
by the enemy. Roland ill of pneu- 
monia. Martha, the servant, back, half 
crazed, with the little glove that was 
all that was left of her baby niece when 
the smoke of a bomb cleared away. 
Strange, rough men quartered in the 
house, and a kindly young lieutenant, 
a mere boy, helping the women, and, 
trusting them, lying down to sleep. 
The discovery that he has been mur- 
dered, the dragging out of Martha to 
be shot with her back to a wall, the 
eviction of the inmates,—Katherine, 
carrying her sick child, doomed to die 
of exposure,—and a horde of frenzied 





“Moloch” is a cheerful little play. 


savages smashing everything, prepara- 
tory to applying the torch. 
The firing line: Robert, brandy- 


soaked, in command, desperately anx- 
ious to learn from a captured aeronaut 


the names of traitors who have been 
giving him information. The air-man, 
blinded by burning petrol, tortured, 
persisting in his refusal to betray the 
spies ; the disclosure that he is Phillip ; 
his death by poison begged from Kath- 
erine, now a Red Cross nurse. Then, 
the attack: Robert, demoniac, shoot- 
ing down a half-witted boy who vows 
he will kill no more; exploding shells, 
whistling shrapnel, falling masonry, 
and, through the smoke, an endless pro- 
cession of men, marching, marching, 
to the blare of the band. Finally, that 
dreary, tragic, inconclusive epilogue, in 
the ruined country home: the specter 
of Phillip standing forever between the 
sodden creature who was Robert, and 
his wife Katherine and his sister Ger- 
trude; Basil, crippled for life; all fac- 
ing that death-grapple with friends 
turned foes to which men are march- 
ing to the blare of the band. 

In spite of its grimness, its unre- 
lieved tension, its uncompromising 
stress, “Moloch” might have achieved 
success had it been really ringing and 
eloquent, a clarion-call instead of a 
noisy whistle. We have yet to witness 


the first truly great war play. Why? Be- 
cause our playwrights are too small, or 
because war itself is too big? Because 
no drama compressed into the limits 
of a stage can be as overwhelming as 
the drama that has spread itself over 
the world? Because no literature of 
war can have the force of newspaper 
headlines? no fiction the power of fact? 
Because to dramatize war is like set- 
ting down the bellow of the hurricane 
to be played on an oboe? “Moloch” 
does not progress steadily ; it is full of 
gaps and dullnesses and inconsequen- 
tialities. Mrs. Dix’s skill does not 
match her fervor; her grasp is not so 
wide as the thing she grips. Notwith- 
standing her effort at typicality, one 
feels that one has attended the woes 
of persons rather than of a people. 
Moreover, “Moloch” loses poignance 
and verisimilitude through its author’s 
very declination to cheapen her work 
by appeal to national prejudice, 
through overscrupulous neutrality, 
through evaded identification of the 
warring nations. No country is men- 
tioned in “Moloch.” The opposing 
forces are called “Foreigners” and 
“Fellow Countrymen.” The characters 
have been given no distinguishing sur- 
names, while flags and uniforms are 
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those of imaginary armies. This aus- 
tere avoidance of partisanship, praise- 
worthy in purpose, actually mulitates 
against conviction and emotional inter- 
est. You are reminded constantly that 
these people have no actual existence, 
that this war never occurred; the play 
becomes purely hypothetical. And 
meanwhile Mrs. Dix’s nice balance, her 
utter impartiality, render impossible 
that taking of,s‘des which is the basis 
of dramatic conflict. There are no 
heroes in “Moloch,” no villains, noth- 
ing to blame but human nature and 
Fate; and whatever one may’ do at 
home, one doesn’t rail against Fate in 
the theater. 

Holbrook ‘Blinn’s company wasn’t 
of great assistance to Mrs. Dix. Where 
there are so many speaking parts, it is 
difficult to get all well played, and Mr. 
Blinn didn’t. 


“STOLEN ORDERS” 


BILLBOARD battleships, under full 

steam and big-lettered announce- 
ments of “Stolen Orders,” led us to 
fear another war play in the new pro- 
duction at the Manhattan. Those vet- 
erans in villainy, Cecil Raleigh and 
Henry Hamilton, those masters of ma- 
chine-made murder, sponsors of virtue 
persecuted at nine p. M. and of das- 
tardy defeated in time for supper, com- 
pleted their latest work some time be- 
fore the present cosmic conflict. 
“Stolen Orders” is merely another 
Drury Lane melodrama, transplanted 
to duplicate the whilom success of “The 
Whip.” 

Drury Lane melodrama—in America, 
at least—is a bit of an anachronism. 
The “stupendous production” is not 
quite as impressive as it was before 
the time of the Hippodrome, and 
scenery “intact from the Theater Royal 
after a run of over three years” is apt 
to be a trifle shabby, and not alto- 
gether “intact.” Moreover, even near 
Eighth Avenue, we have become rather 
too sophisticated for the sleek villainy 
and vociferous virtue, the high color 
and low comedy, the elaborately de- 
signed assassinations and providential 
escapes, that used to leave us prickly- 
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scalped and breathless, The impending 
evil that. begins impending almost as 
soon as the curtain rises no longer ter- 
rifies us; the moment we see a canvas 
safe we know it will be robbed, and 
the hero accused, and we know, too, 
that right invariably triumphs in the 
end at Drury Lane. In the many years 
of their laureateship, Messrs. Raleigh 
and Hamilton have pretty well run out 
of thrills. All the jewels have been 
stolen, all the automobiles have been 
wrecked, all the horse-races have been 
run, and all the railway trains have all 
but run over all the heroes and heroines 
tied to railway tracks. Climaxes in 
“Stolen Orders” are largely a matter 
of raising the voice as the curtain 
falls. 

The hand of the god from the ma- 
chine is more than ordinarily evident, 
too, in this loosely constructed play, 
and the credulity of its chief persons 
is even greater than that referred to by 
the late P. T. Barnum. Lady Felicia 
Gaveston, wife of an admiral in the 
British Navy, has no suspicion of 
Baron. Kurdmann, envoy of a foreign 
power, when he leads her to lose a for- 
tune at cards, and then brings to her a 
clairvoyant who sees her salvation in 
the theft of a paper “with a red seal.” 
The Admiral himself is touchingly re- 
gardless of the fact that Lady Felicia 
borrowed his keys a moment before 
the orders disappeared, and Felicia’s 
brother, Dennis Willoughby, com- 
manded to submit to a search when he 
has a compromising letter of his sister’s 
in an inside pocket, never thinks of 
suggesting that his personal corre- 
spondence shall not be examined. In- ° 
stead, he climbs to the top deck of the 
ship and plunges into the sea, which is 
more sensational if less sensible. 

However, as Algernon St. John- 
Brenon points out in The Telegraph, 
Drury Lane authors “do not concern 
themselves with subleties or metaphys- 
ical disquisitions. They deal with the 
eventful, the good, the bad and the 
comic.” It is partly our own fault if 
we question them, though it does seem 
that in “Stolen Orders,” a little more 
attention might have been paid to the 
filling between climaxes. There is not 
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even a love story in this piece—merely 
the vaguest possible hint of one. And 
though the leap into the sea, and a 
struggle in the basket of a dirigible 
that results in both men tumbling out, 
are fairly spectacular, they seem unin- 
genious and conventional compared 
with some of the effects in previous 
melodramas from Drury Lane. 

As with “Moloch,” the cast is too 
big to be uniformly good. Connie 
Ediss, known here chiefly through her 
appearance in “The Arcadians’ and 
“The Girl Behind the Counter,” but 
in London as much an institution as 
the Albert Memorial, has little oppor- 
tunity for more than a display of good 
humor, and similarly wasted are such 
well-known performers as W. L. Ab- 
ingdon, seasoned villain that he is; 
Clarence Handyside; and Franklyn 
Ardell, who will be recalled for his 
humorous impersonation of the vaude- 
ville actor in “The Family Cupboard.” 
Many of the characters appear only in 
one act, and with most of these one 
act is enough. 


“HIT-THE-TRAIL HOLLIDAY” 


UPPET-STRINGS are pretty evi- 
dent in most the plays now enter- 
taining New York. Dramatis persone 
do things not because they would or 
could do them in real life, but because 
those things must be done, or the per- 
formance comes to a full stop. 

George M. Cohan always has been 
a writer of fairy stories, a kind of 
theatrical Brothers Grimm. His heroes 
are kept busy warding off money ; they 
reach the last act in dress suits and a 
world the better for their presence. 
This is the trick of our modern Charles 
Hoyt, whose. chief appeal, made 
through speed, excitement and exulta- 
tion, is precisely the appeal of a base- 
ball score or election returns. With 
a photographic eye for detail, touched 
with humor, he sets down the trifles 
of life as they are, and the rest of life 
as it ought to be. 

All the same, Mr. Cohan’s latest 
farce, “Hit-the-Trail Holliday,” based 
upon the career of Billy Sunday and 
patterned after “ ‘Get - Rich - Quick’ 


* Cohan. 
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Wallingford,” would be better if one 
believed it. One’s enjoyment of “It 
Pays to Advertise,” for example, was 
founded upon faith—upon the pre- 
sumption that a man might make mil- 
lions with so good a slogan as “Thirteen 
Soap; Unlucky for Dirt.” Witnessing 
the indubitably amusing piece in which 
Fred Niblo is appearing at the Astor, 
one suspects that Billy Holliday’s fall 
into fortune is wholly the work of Mr. 
Holliday, as we see him, has 
none of the spectacularities, none of 
the amazingly forceful and picturesque 
vocabulary, of Sunday. We are always 
hearing what he does, but we never 
hear him do it. The single short speech 
that he makes to an enthusiastic throng 
in the second act doesn’t explain why 
even a barkeeper’s temperance address 
in a tiny town in New England should 
have been telegraphed all over the 
country, bringing a deluge of drafts 
and enormous proposals from brewery 
owners, magazine editors, theatrical 
managers, churchmen, motion-picture_ 
directors and William Jennings Bryan. 
Within forty-eight hours, Holliday, is 
handing out five- and ten-thousand- 
dollar checks like a soused Santa Claus. 
One newspaper syndicate has offered 
him “two dollars a word.” 

“I wish to God my wife could get 
that much!” exclaims the village 
checker champion, Jed Cusick, a char- 
acter not unlike Mr. Cohan’s hermit in 
“Seven Keys to Baldpate,” and played 
by the same Joseph Allen. 

However much you may require 
plausibility even in farce, however a 
laugh a minute may fail to carry you 
past such incidents as that of three 
hundred infuriated brewery employees 
becoming lamblike because a stranger 
promises them more pay on his word 
“as a gentleman,” you will not be bored 
one single instant at ‘“Hit-the-Trail 
Holliday.” There is really rich humor 
in the idea of the cocktail virtuoso 
from the Knickerbocker, his sense of 
fairness leading him to take sides with 
a town temperance movement against 
his prospective employer,—the village 
rich-man, Rex Granger,—finding him- 
self the chosen spokesman of absti- 
nence. One surprise after another pro- 
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vokes a quick succession of laughs, 
while the Cohan reportorial instinct for 


comic bits of real life, for character 
and for repartee hammers away at the 
risibles. Could any author have chosen 
‘a quainter or more fertile field for his 
first act than the barber-shop of a 
country hotel? Everyone knows what 
a place a barber-shop is for dialogue! 
And what other author would have hit 
upon so convulsing a bit of business as 
that, at the end of the third act, when 
the new temperance advocate, harassed 
on all sides, reaches into a desk drawer 
for the flask just surrendered to him 
by a convert and takes a long swig of 
its contents? 

“Hit-the-Trail Holliday,” like “Mo- 
loch,” “Some Baby,” “Stolen Orders,” 
and many other plays of the month, 
has practically no love story, twenty 
lines covering its hero’s wooing of the 
minister’s daughter Edith. Mr. Cohan 
confines himself to the metamorphosis 
of the barkeeper, his flood of pros- 
perity and his continued and continual 
defiance of the village Pooh-Bah, Rex 
Granger, and his upstart son Dean. 
Most of the humor of the piece is in lit- 
tle touches, well-drawn characters and 
bits of dialogue, such as the retort of 
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the invincible misogynist Jed, who, 
asked, “How’d you like to have your 
wife passing out bills?’ replies, “I 
wish she’d pass ’em out to somebody 
‘cept me.” 

Mr. Niblo, whose past few years 
have been devoted to winning Aus- 
tralia, succeeds in the role of Holliday 
chiefly by reason of a most likable per- 
sonality. He recalls Nat Goodwin in 
the days of “An American Citizen.” 
Katherine La Salle’s restful quiet, and 
her queer little submerged voice, lend 
charm to Edith, and the Joseph Allen 
already mentioned scores the real hit 
of the evening in the part of Jed. If 
“faith is believing,” ‘“Hit-the-Trail 
Holliday” is enjoying “what you know 
aint true.” 


“SOME BABY” 


“QOME BABY,” written by Zellah 
Covington and Jules Simonson, re- 
vised by the comedian Percival Knight 
and presented at the Fulton, is an in- 
termittently hilarious, somewhat silly 
and perfectly obvious little farce, rather 
slight for Broadway, which would 
come to a full stop the instant any of its 
characters felt the first promptings of 
human intelligence. 
Dr. Josiah Smythe, a comic-opera 











scientist, who has devoted years to 
searching for a chemical that will re- 
store youth, finds a puppy in place of 
the fifteen-year-old dog upon which he 
had been experimenting. With scien- 
tific carelessness of detail, noting no 
difference in the markings, and omitting 
to question his assistant, who, as the 
astute reader already will have dis- 
cerned, had effected the exchange, 
Professor Smythe exclaims “Eureka!” 
and, having tried his cure on the dog, 
gives a vial of it to his would-be son- 
in-law, the aged General George Lin- 
ney. Returning to the room a few 
minutes later, and finding an infant 
where he left the veteran officer, what 
more natural than that the doctor 
should conclude his restorer had done 
its work too well? “You damned old 
fool,” he exclaims to the baby, “you 
took enough for a horse!” 

“Now be a good general,” says he, 
rocking the tiny thing in his arms, and 
we enter upon a two-act match between 
author and auditor, in which the 
former wins when he discovers any 
amplification of this situation that 
hasn’t immediately occurred to the lat- 
ter. The conclusion that the baby, who 
was sixty-five years old when he be- 
came a baby, will be of age at eighty- 
six, and such speeches as 
“Where is the baby’s 
mother?” “S he 47 b 
died forty years ly 
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George M. Cohan’s heroes are kept busy warding off money. 
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until the appearance of another child, 
in place of the doctor’s daughter, mul- 
tiplies complications by two. There is 
a good deal of loose talk, and there are 
occasional reminiscences of Anstey’s 
“Vice Versa,” and “The Little 
Stranger,” done six or eight years ago 
at Hackett’s, in this play, which oc- 
casionally compels laughter but has too 
long stretches without it. 

Frank Lalor, best remembered. for 
his Dondidier in “The Pink Lady,” and 
Emma Janvier, also well known in 
musical comedy, impersonate the pro- 
fessor and his spinster sister. The re- 
mainder of the cast has nothing to do, 
and does it inconspicuously. 


“TOWN TOPICS” 


LONG course of observation under 
Professors F. Ziegfeld and Lew 
Fields at the Winter Garden and the 
Hippodrome, hardly has prepared one 
for the mastodonic musical comedy, 
the extravagance and confusion, that 
Ned Wayburn has put together under 
the title “Town Topics,” in that former 
home of the high-brow, the Century. 
Appeal to the senses has scored its cus- 
tomary triumph over appeal to sense, 
and legs have backed literature off the 
boards in Winthrop Ames’ 
“golden incubator of the 
<é> drama,” in the first impor- 
tant endowed theater in 

S L> America; on a stage, in 
" the words of the poet 
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lariat, Will Rogers, once “all smeared 
over with art.”” However much or lit- 
tle mirth he may inspire in his audi- 
ences, Mr. Wayburn may be credited 
with having provoked the laughter of 
the ironic gods. 

Legs, undraped and evident, come 
out to meet you in “the only Continental 
music hall in America.” The lady 
ushers have ’em, and show ’em, in rid- 
ing breeches, so that you don’t even 
have to wait for the curtain to rise. 
Once the curtain is up, however, your 
eye plunges into a luxuriance of lower 
limbs, a gorgement of girls, a conges- 
tion of costumes, a surfeit of scenery, 
a profusion, confusion and superabun- 
dance of everything. To review “Town 
Topics” would be like writing a criti- 
cism of the War. It is impossible to 
bring away a clear idea of the spec- 
tacle. After the performance, you go 
into retirement with your program, and 
sit up nights studying it, emerging 
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Wayburn’s “Town Topics,” at the Century. 


finally with recollections pied like the 
words in a printing office struck by 
lightning. How human ingenuity ever 
put together this entertainment heaven 
only knows! How anybody in it guesses 
when to go on, or to come off ; how the 
stage hands can tell what scene to set, 
and in which act; how the chorus gets 
out of one costume before getting into 
another—all this must forever remain 
a mystery. The Lady Who Goes to 
the Theater With Me declares that, 
during rehearsals, the clash of tempera- 
ment must have been heard for miles! 
The impression of “Town Topics” 
left in my mind includes thousands of 
legs of all shapes, sizes and colors; 
thousands of frocks; songs about 
something indistinguishable, lines no 
one hears, principals one hasn’t time to 
recognize; “you’re not a grass widow 
—you’re a bale of hay;” Vera Miche- 
lena in Vera little black lace; Peter 
Page’s clever representation of an ef- 
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feminate young man; a futurist dress- 
making establishment with a glut of 
gowns; Trixie Friganza taking an ex- 
cruciatingly funny dancing lesson; 
real fire-engines with real horses dash- 
ing through a mimic Times Square; 
girls garbed as cigarettes; a capital 
lyric, yclept “The Indian Suffragette ;” 
the polo grounds, with crowded bleach- 
ers, and a baseball game being played 
on the stage and in the auditorium; 
Adelaide and Hughes as_ dancing 
marionettes; Bert Leslie slinging slang 
in a scenic subway train; a good song, 
“The Old Are Getting Younger Every 
Day,” with seeming septuagenarians 
stepping back of the singer; “I must 
sic a supper on her;” jokes; more 
jokes ; more girls; view of a vaudeville 
performance from the rear of the the- 
ater, the entertainers with their backs 
to you, and the audience beyond; Blos- 
som Seeley; “a henpecked husband is 
a man whose nerve is in his wife’s 
name ;” “Gunga Din” in rag-time ; Will 
Rogers, the Frank Tinney of the rope; 
Flanagan and Edwards, an exceptional 
song and dance team; a Mississippi 
levee, with steamboats and dancing 
darkies ; more jokes ; and the Century’s 
circular stage, cut in four like a cus- 
tard pie, and revolving, in plain view 
of the spectators, to show four ballets 
set in four different and very beautiful 
sylvan scenes. . 

Just so with the costumes, really 
the predominant feature of “Town 
Topics,” but quite beyond the power 
of mere man to describe. One recalls 
lemon and orange confections, with 
snowballs pendant; girls with-gray legs 
emerging from bouquets; fool’s caps, 
surmounting satin waists in the design 
of a parchesi-board, with lamp-shades 
clasped about the belts; green pancake 
hats, bodices of yellow plush from the 
parlor sofa, and bearskin rugs draped 
gracefully over the knees; pink tights, 
cerise jockey caps and green mosquito 
netting; and middy blouses ‘of claret 
and green, beneath which green stock- 
ings peep through the flowered ribbons 
of a May-pole. This account may not 
be absolutely accurate; like my account 
of the performance, it is an impres- 
sion. , 
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My impression of the book, by Harry 
B. Smith, Thomas J. Gray and Robert 
B. Smith, and of the score, by Harold 
Orlob, is even more vague. Most mod- 
ern musical comedies lack sequence of 
scenes; “Town Topics” cannot boast 
even sequence of speeches. There is no 
attempt at a story,—of that I am rea- 
sonably certain,—and any other literary 
effort is lost in a theater where, as 
Billy Baxter said of the Metropolitan, 
the spectator is “three miles from the 
stage.” What one needs at the Century 
is not opera-glasses, but a telescope. 
However, this vastness has its com- 
pensations. Even Blossom Seeley is 
quite harmless at a hundred yards. 

Summed up, “Town Topics” is 
notable for the number of good ideas 
it presents, and for its utter extrava- 
gance. Mr. Wayburn has proved the 
elasticity of the stage. 


“ HIP-HIP-HOORAY 


So far as bigness is concerned, most 


of what has been.said of “Town 
Topics” applies to “Hip-Hip-Hooray,” 
the initial offering under the new re- 
gime at the Hippodrome. Fresh ideas, 
fresh vim and enthusiasm are apparent 
in this performance, which takes the 
great playhouse out of its rut and prom- 
ises patronage that had fallen away in 
recent years. Charles Dillingham is the 
present captain at the Hippodrome, 
with R. H. Burnside, who was director 
there at the heyday of the Shuberts, 
as lieutenant, and he makes effective 
use of the block-widestage, of the com- 
pany of five hundred, and of the more 
than four hundred carpenters, property 
men, electricians, costumers and the 
like. 

In fact, if fault may be found with 
“Hip-Hip-Hooray,” it is on the score 
that, instead of offering a little of 
everything, the new bill offers a great 
deal of everything. Capital stunts are 
continued until their novelty has worn 
off, and all that can be done is a repe- 
tition of what has been done. This -is 
true from the very beginning—a ballet 
of cats on a housetop from which the 
spectators have an exceedingly beau- 
tiful view of night New York—to the 
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end, another ballet, called “Flirting at 
St. Moritz,” in which skating on real 
ice is kept up until the grace and agility 
of the skaters is forgotten in utter 
weariness. 

What happens between these two ex- 
tremes is less circus and less musical 
comedy or melodrama than we have 
grown to expect at the Hippodrome, 
and more gigantic vaudeville show. The 
proportion of spectacle remains about 
the same. ‘“Hip-Hip-Hooray” really is 
devoid of book,—there are not more 
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will be remembered “Fantana,” might 
have done himself better credit. But 
the eye is always delighted throughout 
this overwhelming production, and one 
is kept interested by such clever va- 
riety people as Malia, Bart and Malia, 
comic baggage-smashers; the Boggany 
Troupe, really remarkable acrobats; 
and Charlotte, half of whose skating 
specialty would leave us amazed and 
satisfied. 

The Hippodrome continues to be the 
Eighth Wonder of the World. 





than seventy spoken 


lines in the piece,—and 
the principals, except 
such of them as contrib- 
ute specialties, have 
nothing whatever to do. 
The “by R. H. Burn- 
side” programmed be- 
neath the title evidently 
refers to  flower-rope 
ladders, electric lighted, 
and lowered from the 


These reviews by Channing 
Pollock are a regular fea- 
ture of THE GREEN 
BOOK MAGAZINE, and 
they supply our readers 
with the most authorita- 
tive, witty and keenly rea- 
soned play-criticisms pub- 
lished anywhere. You will 
find it well worth while to 
watch for Mr. Pollock’s 
article each month. 


“THE PRINCESS PAT” 


HEN last season’s 

plethora of pro- 
ductions, combined with 
congenital unwillingness 
to leave the country, 
caused me to miss nearly 
fifty performances of 
“The Only Girl,” I reg- 
istered a vow to be on 





flies, up which ladders 





hand with the ushers the 





climb scores of girls, 

until the height and breadth above the 
stage is filled with singing femininity ; 
to starred-and-striped banners _ that, 
suddenly spread out over the chorus, 
combine to carpet that platform with 
one enormous Old Glory; to a very 
interesting parade of animals from 
Noah’s Ark; and to a finale in which 
John Philip Sousa, and his band, 
mounted upon a high platform, are 
surrounded by marching and coun- 
ter-marching girls, each six dressed 
to represent one of the States of the 
Union. 

“Hip-Hip-Hooray” is crowded with 
gorgeousness and ingenuity. We gasp 
at seeing the curtain, which, at the Hip- 
podrome, rises, instead of falling, to 
shut off the view, studded at the top 
with smiling faces, as nearly a hun- 
dred of the chorus are drawn into the 
air along its semi-circular rim. As in 
every show of this type, there are things 
that we wish weren’t. The worst of 
these is Toto, a particularly trying 
clown. One wishes that Sousa’s band 
would play music, instead of recent 
Sousa marches, and that Raymond 
Hubbell, among whose tuneful scores 


first night of every sub- 
sequent opera by Henry Blossom and 
Victor Herbert. - 

This vow I am glad to have kept in 
the case of “The Princess Pat,” at the 
Cort. The new collaboration has not 
quite the quality of “The Only Girl,” 
being rather less a humorous and 
whimsical view of life, and rather more 
a made-to-measure musical comedy, 
but it is bright, spirited, tuneful and 
well done. Mr. Blossom has been good 
enough to omit tango dancers and 
scenes in restaurants, ballrooms and 
lanterned gardens, but he yields to sev- 
eral musical-comedy fortuities and con- 
ventions—among the latter a regulation 
behold-she-comes entrance for the star 
—and has not been able to resist fitting 
in an occasional excerpt from the comic 
weeklies. We forgive him for quoting 
George Ade’s “Early to bed and early 
to rise, and you’ll never meet any prom- 
inent people,” because the line is 
pat, and because he gives credit for it, 
thereby breaking all the rules of the 
librettists’ union, but it is a little late 
to learn, in a piece of this class, that 
“married men make the worst hus- 
bands” and that “the town is so dry 
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we have frogs a year old that haven’t 
learned to swim yet.” 

The story of “The Princess Pat,” 
concerning a lady who wins back her 
husband by making him jealous of an- 
other man, was translated from some of 
the early Babylonian _ inscriptions. 
Nevertheless, this author has contrived 
to give it a certain element of freshness, 
besides decking it out with some really 
clever dialogue and two or three good 
situations. Mr. Blossom has a happy 
gift of rhyme, with as much reason as 
is requisite to writing lyrics. His “The 
Shoes of Husband Number One as 
Worn by Number Two” is almost a 
successor to “When Your Ankle Wears 
the Ball and Chain,” and there is wit 
in “I Wish I Were an Island in an 
Ocean of Girls” and “I’d Like to Be 
a Quitter, but I Find It Hard to 

“By 

When all is said, however, it is Mr. 
Herbert’s graceful and harmonious 
music that is the chief adornment of 
“The Princess Pat.” Occasionally 
amusingly reminiscent of “The Only 
Girl,” it is always catchy and charming. 
Particularly pleasant are a trio, “When 
a Girl’s About to Marry;” a duet, “All 
for You;” and a lilting, irresistible 
melody, “Two Laughing Irish Eyes.” 

Eleanor Painter, last seen in “The 
Lilac Domino,” has scored a hit in 
Mr. Blossom’s title rdle. She sings, 
dances and acts, besides riding horse- 
back—altogether a sufficient number of 
accomplishments to make her eligible 
for the movies. She has personality, 
too, and, unfortunately, some affecta- 
tions—all the rest being the possession 
of Eva Fallon. Sam Hardy, who has 
the principal male role, is a great 
novelty—a real man in musical com- 
edy. Mr. Hardy is an unconscious 
Robert Warwick. Joseph R. Lertora, 
as an Italian prince, seems a find, and 
good work is done by Leonora Novasio, 
Robert Ober, Al Shean and Louis Casa- 
vant. Alexander Clark redivivus is 
genuinely funny as a rural constable— 
funnier than ever he was in his bold- 
type days at the Casino. 

“The Princess Pat” will remove the 
Cort from New York’s list of producing 
theaters for the winter. 








Complete Résumé of 
Opening Installment of 
“The Years of the Locust’”’ 


HEN her father died, Lorraine 
married his friend, Aaron Roth, 
because there seemed little else 
she could do. She was eighteen, 

willowy, girlish; Roth was forty, beefy 
in mind and body, inordinately gross. 

The story opens on the day Roth set 
forth upon his monthly business trip “for 
Detroit.” Lorraine guessed the differ- 
ence; she had long since ceased to con- 
cern herself with her husband’s: morals. 
His complaint, that day, of fer chilliness, 
his accusation, “You don’t know what 
love is. That’s the only scrap of comfort 
for me in the whole deal—you'll never 
fall in love with any other man, because 
you wouldn’t know how,” had only ended 
in his fierce assertion that he was going 
to Detroit. “Tll prove it to you,” he 
said. 

Dirck Mead came in upon her in the 
music-room a few hours later. Before 
either realized what had happened, they 
had confessed their love for each other. 
In horror at herself and him, she bade 
him go; and as the door closed, Aaron 
Roth eased his bulk through the por- 
tieres behind which he had been standing. 

Lorraine Roth was not the kind to be 
frightened by his rage. “I love Dirck 
Mead,” she said simply. “I love him bet- 
ter than anything else on earth or beyond 
the earth.” 

“And you’re—you’re the iceberg woman 
I’ve been living with all these years!” 
Roth snarled. And with a threat to break 
Mead, “body and spirit and bank-ac- 
count,” he struck her full across the face 
with his open palm—the blow sending 
her crashing to the floor, bleeding, half- 
senseless—and left her—for Detroit. 


T was nearly midnight. Dirck Mead 

sat before the fire in his living-quarters, 
reviewing his wasted years and his love 
for a woman who was another man’s 
wife. There flashed to him the text from 
the Prophecy of Joel: 

“And I will restore to you the years 
that the locust hath eaten.” 

He looked up. Lorraine Roth stood in 
the doorway of the room. 
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CHAPTER V 





IRCK stood stark still for an 
instant, galvanized into tense 
life by the apparition. Then 


D 


he dropped back heavily into his chair, 
with something very like a groan. 
This was not new to him, this seeing 

















of visions. Once in Death Valley, 
when his burro had rolled over upon 
the canteens, squashing them, Dirck 
had gone perilously long without drink 
in the pitiless dry heat. And he had 
seen water-holes everywhere, after the 
first twenty-four hours—water-holes 
and springs all around him. 

Again, once in typhoid delirium, he 
had seen his dead father very plainly, 
and had held queer talks with him. 

And now— Long gazing into the 
red coals had hypnotized him and had 
made his racked mind visualize the 
woman he loved. 

It had been such a clear, such an un- 
believably distinct picture! Yes, and 
imagination had added such tricky 
details—a traveling costume and a 
satchel—such unnatural details as 
ghastly pallor, widely desperate eyes, 
an ugly bruise athwart the dear soft 
mouth. 

Longingly, his 
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pause for study of the phenomenon, he 
turned his eyes again toward the door- 
way, hoping against hope that eyes or 
mind might still be at fault and might 
again show him the: blessed illusion. 

And there she stood, looking at him 
in shy appeal, yet through eyes that 
were sick with horror. 

It could not be.- But it was. With 
a cry of unbelieving delight, Dirck 
Mead sprang toward her. 

“Lorraine?” he called, hesitatingly. 
“Lorraine?” 

“T have come to you,” she said, very 
simply. ‘Don’t misunderstand. And 
don’t send me away—yet.” 

“Send you away?” he stammered. 
“Good God!” 

He was gazing incredulously, crazily 
happy, into her death-white face, half 
hearing and in no way grasping what 
she said. 

That she had come here—she, the 
girl he worshiped—that she could have 
come at midnight to his rooms—that, 
unannounced, she should be standing 
before him now in his black hour— 
that she was begging him not to send 
her away, she who, that very night, 
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had said they must never again meet— 
oh, it passed comprehension ! 

She was speaking, her words coming 
to him from a thousand miles away. 

“The elevator man showed me which 
was your suite,” she was saying. “I 
knocked ; two or three times I knocked. 
And—TI thought I heard you say ‘Come 
in.” And—and the door was not 
locked. But if you had really called to 
me to come in—you wouldn’t look so— 
so dazed. I[—” 

“Lorraine!” he muttered again; and, 
in an ecstasy of marveling joy, he 
caught her to him. 

“The years that the locust hath 
eaten,” he babbled, his voice as shaken 
and indistinct as his mind. “The years 
of the locust! God has restored them 
to me—at last.” 

She did not resist as he clasped her 
close, close, to his breast. Yet there 
was no response to his madly happy 
embrace. His lips sought those of the 
upraised white face. And then once 
more he noted—now near enough for it 
to show in full ugliness—the swollen 
bruise across the mouth. 

“Lorraine!” he exclaimed. 
heart! You are hurt!” 

“He struck me,” she answered, her 
voice emotionless and dead. 

With a revulsion that cleared his joy- 
bemused brain and left him more like 
himself again, Dirck released her and 
took a step backward. 

“Tell me,” he said. 

“He struck me,” she repeated, speak- 
ing with rapidity, almost disjointedly, 
no shade of expression creeping into 
the blank voice or face. “He struck 
me.” 

“He? Not—your husband?” 

“Aaron Roth. No. Not my hus- 
band. He is not my husband. He 
never shall be, again. I will never see 
him again. He struck me. He knocked 
me down.” 

An oath, hot and fierce as a light- 
ning-bolt, interrupted her. She looked 
almost grateful for the tribute. Be- 
fore the ashamed man could ask par- 
don, she continued, in the same life- 
less, jerky voice, her words almost 
tumbling over one another in their 
haste: 


“Sweet- 


“He was there in the library—all 
the time or part of the time—while 
you and I were talking. When you 
had gone, he came out. I can’t tell 
you everything that happened, because 
it isn’t clear to me, even yet. He said 
he was going to ruin you. He accused 
me of things I didn’t know existed. 
He said—he said— Then he struck 
me. And when I could get up again, 
he had gone.” 

“Has he come back home yet?” 
asked Dirck. 

“No. Why? He has gone to—” 

“Because,” answered Mead, almost 
indifferently, “if you don’t mind, I'll 
take you to the house of some friend 
of yours, and then I'll go back and 
wait for him.” 

“Wait for him?” she echoed, startled 
out of her numb calm by the strange- 
ness of his carelessly spoken words. 
“Wait for him? Why should you—” 

“To kill him, of course,” returned 
Mead, as if impatient at so needless 
a question. 

“Kill him?” she repeated. 

“Of course? He struck you, didn’t 
he? Why, dear, what else is there for 
me to do?” 


HEN, for the first time in her life, 

she stepped forward to him and 
kissed him full on the lips. He winced 
as if she had struck him. His face 
was as ghastly, now, as her own, and 
he: was breathing unnaturally deep and 
slow. There was about him no hint 
of rage, nothing but a resolve so su- 
preme that it was dully calm. Lor- 
raine’s eyes softened. 

“Oh, my lover!” she breathed. “My 
lover! It is good to know there are 
such men as you. But you must not 
kill him. You must not! Do you think 
I don’t understand, that I don’t appre- 
ciate it, that I don’t love you a hun- 
dred times as much as before? But 
you mustn’t do it. It would mean pun- 
ishment for you. It would mean we 
would be kept apart from each other 
always. And that must not be, be- 
cause you are all I have, because I’ve 
come to you as my only help, as people 
used to flee to Sanctuary.” 

“But,” he explained, puzzled, “he 
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-cannot go on living, after he’s done— 
that.” 

“Dear,” she urged, “J need you. 
Your life belongs to me. You must 
let him go. You must remember that 
henceforth he doesn’t mean anything 
to us. Sit down,” she went on, in- 
stinctively taking control of the sit- 
uation. ‘We have much to arrange, 
you and J, before I go.” 


“When will he be at home?” insisted’ 


Dirck, 
calm. 

“Don’t! And he wont be back for 
days, perhaps for weeks. He has gone 
—to Detroit.” 

“Detroit ? will he 
there?” 3 

“T don’t know. In fact, I don’t be- 
lieve he has gone to Detroit, at all. 
The last time he said he was going 
there, he— Don’t look like that, 
Dirck!’ she broke off. “Don’t you 
suppose J hate him a million times 
more than you possibly can? All my 
body turned to fire when you offered 
to kill him. It’s—it’s worse than mur- 
der to hate anyone as I hate Aaron 
Roth. I didn’t know I could feel so 
intensely about anything, until he 
struck me and left me lying there. I 
didn’t know I had so much wicked- 
ness in my heart. It seemed that I 
must follow him—run after him—and 
strangle him. But all at once the course 
lay clear and plain and bright before 
me. And I knew what I must do. So 
I put my affairs in order as best I 
could, and then I came to you.” 

“Lorraine!” 

“There was nothing else. No one 
but you can help me—advise me—tell 
me what to do. I have turned my back 
on love and on happiness so long! 
Why, even to-night, you remember—” 

“T know.” 

“But I can’t live with him after what 
has happened. I hate him. Oh, I hate 
him! And I wont throw away all my 
life and my youth for the sake of the 
beast who beat me. You were right. 
We have a claim to the sunshine of 
life. And we are going to have it. 
Up to this evening, I could no more 
mistake my ideas of right and wrong 
than I could mistake light from dark- 


still white and unnaturally 
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ness. But since—since then—I see 
everything differently. Even a saint 
would not live with him after what 
he did. I’ve left him. What is the 
next step?” 

Rites” 

“Out of all the confusion and tur- 
moil, just one thing is clear: I mean 
to seize what happiness I can. I have 
lived in the Shadows as long as I mean 
to. I should have been brave enough 
to live on in them to the end, if they 
had not turned into the blackness of 
the Pit. I am going to be happy, 
Dirck—happy. I have a right to. I 
tell you I am going to be happy! Since 
God has never given me happiness, I 
am going to take it; I’m going to take 
it. I love you; you love me; it will be 
eternal happiness for us both if only 
we can marry each other. And we are 
going to, lover of mine, as soon as the 
law can free me from him—the same 
law that chained me to him. I have 
come to you of my own accord, and 
knowing just what it means to ask an- 
other man’s aid to release me from my 
husband.” 

The tension, the deadly cold resolve, 
in Dirck’s brain, suddenly gave way 
like an ice-jam before the swirling 
rush of a spring freshet. He flung 
himself on his knees before her as she 
sat there, seizing her almost roughly 
in his arms, covering her pale face and 
chilled hands with fierce kisses. 

“My glorious white sweetheart!” he 
panted. “Mine! All mine! Mine! 
Oh, this is paradise for hell!” 

Infected by his wild adoration, she 
returned kiss for kiss, flinging her arms 
about his neck and straining him tight 
to her. The pallor of her face was 
lost in a rush of color, through which 
the scar on her mouth burned like an 
angry meteor. 


F a sudden Mead put her from 
him and rose to his feet, trembling 
from head to heel, his dark eyes two 
smoldering fires. 
“Dear heart,” he said miserably, 


“one of us must be sane. You have 
come to me for advice, and I am re- 
sponsible for you, for the wonder-girl 
who is going to be my wife. Please 
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heaven, we'll have all the rest of our 
lives for love. But, first, there are 
things we must plan. Will you listen 
to me?” 

“Yes—forever and ever—my hus- 
band!” 

The thrill of the word went through 
him, like the breath of God. But he 
forced himself to speak as wisdom told 
him he must speak. 

“You have left Aaron Roth in anger 
at a damnable insult,” he said, almost 
coldly: “And in the first heat of your 
indignation, you have fled to me for 
guidance. I don’t misunderstand your 
coming here. No real man could. You 
have come to me to-night, not to a 
lover, but to the only person who can 
lead you to liberty—to lawful liberty. 
And I’m going to be worthy of your 
sweet trust. You shall never be 
sorry.” 

“Be sorry? Why, I love you!” 

“Tell me—and weigh it with all your 
mind before you speak—are you en- 
tirely sure that the principles you’ve 
had all your life—the principles your 
mother taught you, the principles that 
made you cling to Aaron Roth so long 
—are you sure those principles wont 
rise to make you miserable after the 
first gush of your resentment passes ?” 

She laughed aloud—a triumphant, 
half-fierce laugh that rang through the 
stillness of the room like a gay chal- 
lenge to Destiny. 

“Yes!” she exulted. “I am sure. 
My heart tells me so, and my heart 
can’t lie, any more than God can lie. 
The ‘principles’ that made us so miser- 
able were struck dead to-night. I have 
made my choice. I have made it for 
good or for ill. And it can’t be for 
ill, if I am with you, always. Tell me 
the best way—the quickest legal way— 
to make him set me free; tell me what 
my first step must be. And then I 
will go.” 

“IT love you,” he said; “and I love 
you too much to let that love bring 
you grief. That is why I say you 
must go into this with your eyes open 
or not at all. You must take account 
of every possible result. You must be 
prepared to abide by it. For what 
you begin on impulse must be carried 
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on through all time. Will you put 
yourself in my hands, in this matter, 


to do what I think—what I know—is 
best ?” 
You 


“Why, yes—of course I will. 

know that. That is why I came here. 
Your wish must always be my law, 
after this, Dirck. What do you want 
me to do?” 

His lips whitened with his fight for 
calmness and resolution, as he said: 

“Then you must let me take you 
home, at once, and—” : 

“To Aaron Roth’s house?” she 
flashed, in quick horror. “No! No! 
No!” 

“To Aaron Roth’s house,” he made 
steady reply. “It is the only possible 
way. To-morrow morning, if you will, 
you may leave there and go to some 
hotel. But you must leave openly and 
by daylight, not in the dark and by 
stealth, like this. Go to some hotel 
to-morrow ; then send for your lawyer 
and begin divorce proceedings. You 
will have no trouble in winning your 
suit. ‘Cruelty’ is one of the Illinois 
grounds for absolute divorce. In the 
meantime, I shall not see you or com- 
municate with you. The hour—the 
minute—that you are loosed from him, 
we will go across to Michigan and be 
married. That is the line of action I 
ask you to take, sweetheart. Will you 
do this—for me?” 

“But, Dirck—” she wailed. 

“Will you do as I ask? Do you love 
me enough?” 

“Enough? I love you more than 
everything else. But, Dirck—” 

“What else could you do but what I 
have just suggested?” he asked. 
“Can’t you see there’s nothing else?” 

“But to go back to that house—-that 
horrible house!” she shuddered. “T’ll 

anywhere else—to any friend, 


“There is nothing else to do, dear 
love!” he soothed. “Can’t you under- 
stand that? And he is not at home; 
he wont be at home when you leave in 
the morning, so you can surely nerve 
yourself to stay there this one night. 
And, in the morning, when you leave, 
tell your housekeeper why you are 
going and make her explain to the 
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servants. (Nine-tenths of the rotten 
gossip comes from servants, and there 
mustn’t be any about you.) Then call 
up some woman friend, tell her the 
story and if possible leave the house 
in her company Oh, do you 
think it is easy,’ he broke off, “to 
make all these dry-as-dust arrange- 
ments, when every atom of me is 
yearning for you—when my heart is 
crying to you in agony: ‘Don't 


hd ” 


darken-his door! 


HE came close to him and held one 

of his hands in both of hers, look- 
ing up into his tortured face. The 
battle was fought and won—or lost. 

“You are right, beloved,” she said, 
softly. “It is the only thing to do. 
I'll do it. I promise. But—not 
to see you for w eeks—perhaps for 
months— 

Again ‘is flung her arms about his 
neck, breaking into a spasm of weep- 
ing. : 

“Oh, I love you so!” she sobbed. “I 
love you so!” 

Presently, when she was calmer— 
when he had kissed her eyes and 
soothed her and whispered to her the 
divinely senseless ritual of Love’s 
Litany—the maternal instinct, of dread 
lest the man of her heart should come 
to harm, awoke in her. 

“Dirck!” she said, fearfully. “I am 
so afraid for you, not for me. For 
you! He is furious at you. He swears 
he'll break you, body and spirit. You 
don’t realize what strength his money 
and his political influence give him. 
He will try to ruin you.” 

“Don’t lose sleep over that, little 
girl,” he laughed. “It'll be all right. 
I haven’t only myself to fight for, now. 
I've you, as well, and he'll find it hard 
to injure such a combination as that.” 

“But he’s so murderously vindictive! 
He—” 

“Why, what could he do? My 
money is invested too safely for him 
to get it away from me by any stock- 
juggling or trickery. I’ve broken no 
law. And I’m not obscure enough or 
poor enough to be railroaded into 
trouble by any charge he could fake up. 
He hasn’t a chance to injure me. Don’t 
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worry over that for a minute. And 
now you must go. I'll ring for a 
cab. if 

“I—I never saw your face like this, 
before,” she said, her eyes resting lov- 
ingly on him. “It has always seemed 
so sad. Now it—it looks transfig- 
ured.” 

“The years have been restored,” he 
replied, half-reverently, half-whim- 
sically. “That is the reason.” 

“The years? Restored?” 
peated, not understanding. 

“Don’t you remember the text, ‘J will 
restore to you the years that the locust 
hath eaten?” 

She repeated it, under her: breath— 
and then again. 

“It is beautiful!” she said. “I don’t 
remember reading it. It is wonderful. 
And it has come true.” 

“For me, in ample measure. And, 
dear, I’m going to make it come true . 
for you. I will restore to you the 
years that the locust hath eaten. I 
promise it, dear heart. And now, while 
I still have a remnant of wisdom left, 
let me take you home.” 


she re- 


RAY dawn was paling the stars 

when Dirck Mead at last fell 
asleep. Gray dawn had not yet turned 
to broad daylight when a_ violent 
jangling at the telephone brought him 
out of bed, wide awake, and hurrying 
across to the noisy instrument. 

“Hello!” he called, not overpleased 
at the rude start from the most peaceful 
slumbers he had ever known. 

And in answer, he heard Lorraine’s 
voice, at the far end of the wire, calling 
to him in frantic excitement: 

“Come here as quickly as you pos- 
sibly can! Hurry! Come!’ 


CHAPTER VI 


WENTY minutes later, Dirck 
was running up the ugly marble 
steps of Aaron Roth’s_ uglier 
house on Prairie Avenue. 
(In the early ’nineties there were 
so many “ugliest” houses on Praitie 
Avenue that the Roth abode passed as 
strikingly handsome.) 


marble 
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Early as was the hour—the sun was 
not yet up—the big house was awake 
and abuzz. Dirck’s hand had _ not 
touched the bell-button when the front 
door stood wide, and a tallow-faced 
and not-yet-shaven butler admitted 
him to the hallway. 

Servants were crossing the hall, and 
there were hurried footsteps overhead. 
Into the little reception room whither 
the butler had convoyed Dirck, pres- 
ently came Lorraine Roth. She was 
dressed as when last he had seen her, 
and her face was as white. But 


ta 


powder had faded the dark red of the 
bruise across her mouth. 

Lorraine’s eyes were bright." There 
was about her expression something 
frightened, awestruck, yet almost jubi- 
lant. 

“Dirck!” she exclaimed, before she 
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‘=F “T have come to you,” 
she said, very simply. 
“Don’t misunderstand. And 


don’t send me away—yet.” 
















was fairly within 
the room, and 
hurrying up 

to him 
as she 
spoke. 










“He is dead!” 
“Who?” 
“Aaron Roth. 

The news 

came—” 
“What?” 
“half an hour ago, by long dis- 




















tance telephone—from South Bend. 
He—” 

“hatte i. 5 But you said he 
had gone to Detroit.” 


“No. I said he had told me he was 
going to Detroit. He didn’t. I felt 
sure he wouldn’t. He—” 


“How did he die? You are certain 


he— ?” 
“There was a railroad wreck. The 
cars caught fire. He was wedged 


under some timbers, and—” 

She broke off with a shiver. 

“Don’t try to Speak of it, dear,” he 
soothed her. “I know what a terrible 
shock and grief—” 

“No!” she deéclared, speaking very 
steadily. “It is not. Why should I 
lie—to you of all the men in the world? 
It was a shock. It is a shock. Death 
is always sudden, and always sad. But 
it is mot a grief. I hated him; I had 
vowed I would never set eyes on him 
again. The fact that he is dead can’t 
change that or make me feel any dif- 
ferent. He struck me; he said things 
that are burned into me—his dying 
can’t make me forget that.” 

“But—” 

“Why should I lie to you or to my- 
self ?”’ she went on in the same steady 
tone. “Does his dying change my at- 
titude toward him? All it does is to 
set me free.” 

“Dear girl, it isn’t like you to speak 

so.” 
“I’m sorry; but I can’t be a hypo- 
crite, certainly not to you, my lover. 
Last night he killed in me what can 
never come to life again. His own 
death can’t bring back my feeling of 
wifely duty toward him; and duty was 
the only emotion I: had felt for him, 
for ten years. Do you despise me, 
Dirck—for being honest?” 

“Despise you?” he echoed. 
forbid! But—” 

“Would you respect me more if I 
were  prostrated and__ hysterical? 
Wouldn’t you be remembering, then, 
the blow he struck me and the things 
he said to me—and my plan to leave 
him? Wouldn’t you be remembering 
all that? And wouldn’t you feel 1 was 
a hypocrite—consciously or not—to be 
mourning for the man I hated?” 


“God 
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“You are. right,” he said, after a 
moment’s pause. “We are all bond- 
slaves to moth-eaten old conventions. 
And because you were honest enough 
to rise above the foolishest of those 
conventions, I was taken aback for the 
moment. I’m sorry. Now tell me—” 

“It was about half an hour ago. I 
couldn’t sleep. How could I, after 
last night? And I couldn’t sleep in 
this house. I hadn’t even undressed. 
I was going through some of my papers 
and things, and beginning my packing. 
The telephone rang. I answered it. 
The Chief of Police of South Bend 
was calling me. He told me about the 
wreck, and said Aaron’s body had just 
been identified by letters in his pockets. 
He had seen Aaron several times here 
in Chicago, he said. And the moment 
he saw him he recognized him, in 
spite of the—the—” 

“Yes. I know. And—” 

“T sent for Mr. Fenton—Aaron’s 
secretary, you know—and for Aaron’s 
brother. They have just started for 
South Bend to bring the—to bring him 
back. First of all, though, I telephoned 
for you.” 

“IT am so glad.- It is sweet to know 
you turned first to me in your black 
hour. Anything on earth I can 
do, I—” 

“You don’t understand?” she broke 
in. “Why, Dirck, I didn’t send for you 
because I needed help. I sent because 
—because— Why, dear, there’s no 
barrier between us, now, nothing to 
separate us any more. I sent for you 
because, from now on, we _ belong 
together, you and I.” 

A great light leaped into his tired 
face at her haltingly spoken words. 

“My own sweetheart!” he cried. 
“Oh, it is too wonderful to be true! 
And I, in my denseness, hadn't real- 
ized it yet. Dear—forgive me for dar- 
ing to speak of it at such a time—for- 
give me—but oh, how soon will you 
marry me? Don't be horrified!” he 
begged. “I know it seems hideous to 
speak of it now. But I’ve waited, and 
I’ve loved you so! And you said, your- 
self, that his death made no difference 
in the way you felt about him. You 
wont make me wait a year or—” 
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“A year!” she repeated. “If we were 
to wait a year or even a month, would 
[ have sent for you so soon? Dirck, 
if you are willing, I will marry you 
this morning. 


“W ILL you marry me this morning, 

this very hour, and take me 
away from here forever?” she went on, 
with no trace of confusion and in the 
same steady tone wherewith she had 
spoken of Roth’s death. 

“But—but,” he babbled, “the fu- 
neral—settling the estate—the—” 

“I have nothing to do with that. 
Could. I follow, as chief mourner, the 
body of the man who treated me as 
Aaron Roth treated me? Could I ac- 
cept condolence and seem to mourn 
for the man who did this?”—touching 
the bruise that pulsed redly again on 
her lips and cheek. “Could I touch 
one penny of his money or stay in the 
house he made a hell for me?- Could 
I? I came back here last night, be- 
cause you told me to, because you are 
my master and because I would have 
gone to the lake-bottom if you had 
told me to. But I would rather have 
gone to a pest-house. Dirck! Dirck! 
For God’s sake, my lover, don’t make 
me stay here longer. Take me away 
with you, now, away where I can for- 
get—everything. And where my 
whole life can begin all over again 
with the man who is my world and my 
heaven. You promised to restore to 
me the Years of the Locust. Do you 
love me enough to—?” 

The rest was lost in his embrace 
that caught and held her to him with 
a force that crushed words and breath 
into deliriously happy anguish. 

“Yes!” he exclaimed hoarsely, as he 
released her. “Yes! You are right. 
I asked you before, months ago, to 
come away with me—to leave every- 
thing and begin life afresh somewhere 
with me. And you refused, not be- 
cause of what people might say, but 
because you wouldn’t smirch your 
white soul with sin—not even with the 
dear sin of love. And while it broke 
my heart to have you refuse, I honored 
and loved you a million times more for 
refusing. But now there is no sin. We 
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are man and woman, free from all ties 
of law or of church—free to marry, 
free to make up to each other for what 
Fate has wrought against us both. We 
are as free to marry as though Aaron 
Roth had been a century dead. You 
are right. Come!” 

The details of their mad plan were 
swiftly completed. Dirck Mead hur- 
ried back to liis rooms, packed a few 
things and ordered his man to send 
on the rest. Through a _ ruthlessly 
awakened friend, strong in politics, he 
arranged certain financial matters and 
secured, “out of hours,” a marriage 
license. Then he drove back post haste 
to the Roth house. 

Lorraine was waiting for him. A 
trunk had been hastily packed, and the 
housekeeper—the only person whom 
she took into her confidence—had in- 
structions to pack and send to the Hol- 
land House in New York such other 
effects as she designated. She took no 
jewelry, no valuables of any sort that 
had been gifts of Aaron Roth—noth- 
ing that his money had bought. The 
things she took along were her own, 
purchased with the “dress money” 
income she had inherited from her 
mother. 

The solitary trunk was swung up on 
the cab-roof, dlongside Dirck’s, and 
Lorraine was helped into the vehicle 
by him, while the sniveling house- 
keeper and a fringe of gaping or whis- 
pering servants stared, saucer-eyed, 
irom every window of the house whose 
mistress loathed it—where she was mis- 
tress no more. 

As the cab rattled out of Prairie 
Avenue and toward the home of a 
clergyman whom Mead had aroused 
by telephone, the sun butted its red 
way out of the vapor-swathed lake. 

For a space, the lovers sat silent, 
hand in hand, awesomely happy. 

“We were wise,” said Dirck, break- 
ing at last the sacred silence, “to leave 
so early. In another hour, the house 
will be filled with people—as soon as 
your friends see the morning papers.” 

“My friends?” she repeated dream- 
ily. “They are dead, as that house is 
dead and as all my old life is dead. 
The past is closed.” 














“God grant you may never regret it, 
heart of my heart!” he said devoutly. 

“Regret it!’ she sighed, in utter rap- 
ture. “Regret it? See, Dirck, the sun 


has .risen. It is burning away all the 
cold, dark vapors and bringing us a 
new day and a new world. God has 
swept away all the dark past. There 
is nothing ahead but sunlight and love 
—new friends, new life, new home, 
with you!” 

“Forever and ever,” he said with 
glad solemnity. ‘The Locust Years 
are buried. To-day, we begin to live, 
you and JI, to live for each other, for 
this love God has given us, for. the 
golden future He has in store for us.” 

“T didn’t think anyone was permit- 
ted to be as happy as I am,” she whis- 
pered, her arms creeping about his 
neck. “We'll never speak of the past 
again, my darling. Our lives begin 
with the rising of the sun. We will 
never think of it. Nothing shall ever 


remind us of what we have been 
through. We—” 
Her murmured love words were 


drowned by the yell of a newsboy who 
ran for a moment alongside the cab 
window. 

“Wuxtra!” he bawled. “Aaron Roth 
killed in a railroad smash-up! JVu-r- 
tra!” 


CHAPTER VII 


stay in New York. The autumn 

sun streamed in through the 
windows of their suite’s sitting-room, 
where Dirck and Lorraine loafed over 
a late breakfast. 

The morning was glorious, and the 
bite of far-off winter was in the air. 
From their windows, the Jersey pal- 
isades rose startlingly distinct. ~The 
roar of the city far beneath them was 
mellowed into a gay hum of life’s 
wheel. 

Dirck leaned back in his chair, light- 
ing a cigarette. He looked across at 
Lorraine, bewitchingly pretty in her 
pink negligee and boudoir cap. And as 
the eyes of the two new-wed lovers 
met, they laughed. They laughed by 
common impulse, because they loved, 


[: was the third morning of their 
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because each was gloriously beautiful 
in the other’s eyes, because the day 
was bright, because laughter, of late, 
was amazingly close to their lips. 

Dirck Mead’s eyes had lost their 
tired look. He was ten years younger 
than he had been a week ago, and he 
was boyishly, insanely happy. Lor- 
raine, as much as he, had become trans- 
figured by the unbelievable happiness 
that was theirs. The past three days 
had carried her bodily into a new and 
altogether heavenly wonder-world. 

“Listen,” she said severely, as she 
roused herself from one of the bliss- 
ful silences that were forever falling 
between them. “Listen, you lazy boy. 
Are you going to get those steamship 
tickets or aren't you?” 

“No,” he answered after grave re- 
flection. ‘I think I’m not. I've made 
a very wise plan for us. We are going 
to live on here, just as we are, in this 
paradise-suite, for the next thousand 
years. We are going to declare the 
place in a state of siege and let no 
one in, except the waiter with all kinds 
of gorgeous food. And I’m going to 
arrange that it shall always be early 
autumn and sunlight. And that you 
shall keep on wearing pink negligees, 
with futile and adorable lace things 
on your head. And when the opera 
season begins, we'll move the Metro- 
politan up here every evening that we 
care about hearing music. And—” 

“And wont you teach the waiter to 
shave you, please?” she asked humbly. 
“You don’t seem to know how to shave 
yourself, and if no one but the waiter 
is to be allowed inside our castle—” 

“Sordid materialist!” he stormed. 
“You—” 

“But you do need a shave. Hon- 
estly, you look like “Fhe Man Who Did 
the Shooting.’ I can see the beard 
growing. I suppose the — sunlight 
makes it flourish so.” 

He laughed again, got up and with 
every appearance of anger, made for 
the door. 

“Now,” he proclaimed, “my feelings 
are horribly hurt. I was going to sur- 
prise you by growing a magnificent 
beard. But, just to punish you, I’m 
going downstairs and order the barber 


He returned, and without the parasol. He said nothing, and she asked no question. But she read his eyes—as 


as the gondolier pushed off into the 
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the hunted learn to read the eyes of the hunted—and her cheek went white. ‘They have found us?” she asked 


flotilla of black craft around them. 
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to shave me until my face is sore. 
Then you'll be sorry you were so cruel 
to the only husband you have.” 

He stooped and kissed her. And 
again they laughed together—not that 
there was anything to laugh about, but 
because laughter was the most natural 
thing in the world. 


E went out, and Lorraine went 

with him as far as the outer door 
of the suite. Then, singing under her 
breath, she came back and rang for a 
waiter to take away the breakfast tray. 
Strolling over to the corner window, 
she looked down into Fifth Avenue 
and at the people and the traffic that 
were beginning to fill it. 

The sight of a milliner’s girl, hatbox 
in hand, scuttling along the city’s show- 
thoroughfare, reminded her of a pur- 
chase she had made, the day before, a 
few blocks to southward. And that 
reminded her of some samples she had 
ordered mailed to her. As the waiter 
came for the tray, she asked him to 
see if there were any mail for her and 
to send it up. 

When the man was gone, she pre- 
pared to dress, laying out a walking 
suit Dirck had said he liked. A minute 
later, a tap sounded at the suite door. 
She opened the door a little way and 
stretched out her hand. A _bell-boy 
gave her a thick packet of letters. 

Wondering at the size of the mail, 
Lorraine carried it to a window table 
and sat down to glance over it. At 
the first look, she understood. Every 
letter in the budget had been read- 
dressed to her from Chicago, by her 
housekeeper. 

The unconscious smile that, now- 


adays, forever lurked in the soft cor-— 


ners of Lorraine’s lips flickered out as 
she saw the array of envelopes. Reso- 
lutely, she had held to her determina- 
tion not to think of the past. And 
here, thanks to an officious house- 
keeper, a glimpse of that past was 
forced upon her. 

She could readily imagine what the 
redirected envelopes contained. There 
was certain to be a sheaf of well-meant 
letters of condolence, every one of 
which would sting like salt in a green 
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wound. Instinctively she found her- 
self recalling a maxim of Aaron 
Roth’s: 

“The man who thinks he’s buried his 
past is due to acquire a fine, healthy 
belief in ghosts!” 

With growing distaste, Lorraine 
shuffled the envelopes in her hand, 
glancing at the handwriting on each, 
loath to open any of them. 

Then of a sudden, her moving fin- 
gers stiffened like a corpse’s. And 
starkly moveless, she stared down at 
the one envelope that now lay upper- 
most on the pile. It was addressed 
in a hand whose sight sent a wave of 
physical nausea sweeping over her and 
contracted her throat as with tetanus. 

At last, mechanically, with no con- 
scious impulse, she began to rip the 
end of the envelope. She drew out 
and spread open its single sheet of 


paper. Then, her lips twisting Iudi- 
crously, she began to read, _half- 
aloud : 


Dear Old Girl: 

Well, you see by the postmark I am 
in Detroit, after all, even if you didn’t 
think I'd be. So you see you were dead 
wrong. I’m here, and I’m up to my neck 
in hard work, too busy to chase out any- 
where with the boys, too busy even to 
read the papers or to bother to open my 
mail, too busy to be writing this letter to 
a bad little Iceberg Kid that don’t know 
a good husband when she’s got one. So 
I'm going to quit writing and get back on 
the job. I'll be home in a day or two. 
Try to scare up a little joy at seeing me, 
wont you, old lady? Lots of love. 

AARON, 

P. S. Sorry I was cranky and lost my 
temper when I said good-by to you. Be 
a good little sport and kiss and make up. 

A. R. 


The letter was dated from Detroit— 
the morning after the train wreck at 
South Bend. 


CHAPTER VIII 


four times, her lips twisting queer- 

ly as they formed the words. 
Sometimes a phrase or half a sentence 
would vocalize itself in a dry, rough 
voice she did not know for her own. 


| Onc tim read the letter at least 














At last she laid down the sheet of 
paper and sat gazing blindly across 
the city that had just now seemed to 
her so beautiful. 

Aaron Roth was alive. Her wom- 
anly intuition—the mysterious sixth 
sense that, backed by unsavory experi- 
ence, had told her Roth had not gone 
to Detroit—was for once at fault. He 
had gone to Detroit. He was there 
now—unless the published blunder 
about his supposed death had hurried 
him back to Chicago. 

Who, then, had died in the train 
tragedy at South Bend? Not that it 
mattered who it had been—some one 
who chanced to carry a letter or other 
document addressed to Aaron Roth— 
some one whose aspect was _ alike 
enough to his to deceive a casual ac- 
quaintance who saw the body after 
the flames and fallen timbers and 
razorlike glass-fragments had done 
their marring work. 

It was such a mistake as happens 
fifty times a year, a dime-novel situa- 
tion such as had been worked in cheap 
fiction and on the stage myriads of 
times. And now it had happened in 
real life to Aaron Roth—to Lorraine’s 
husband. 

Her husband! 
with dull agony at the thought. 
husband! What then was 
Mead? 

“Dirck is my husband! He is!” she 
cried aloud. “I was free. We were 
married. We are not guilty of any 
wrong to anyone. I—I wont give him 
up!” 

The brief flash of battle-rage was 
quenched in an onrush of sudden dread 
—dread, not for herself, but for this 
man she had loved and had so inno- 
cently and so joyously—and so hastily— 
married. 

What did they call people who mar- 
ried when one or both of them were 
already married? Bigamists? That 
was the term, wasn’t it? An obscene- 
sounding, repulsive word. Yet—it was 
the word that fitted her—and that fit- 
ted Dirck, too. 

And, somewhere, Lorraine had read 
that bigamy was a prison offense. It 
was punishable. Aaron Roth would 





Her brain throbbed 
Her 
Dirck 
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know that; and he would invoke every 
atom of the law’s weight against Dirck 
Mead, even if not against his wife. 
There could be no possible shadow of 
doubt as to that. 

Lorraine recalled Aaron  Roth’s 
semi-rabid threats against the man who 
had taught her to love. She knew 
too well how fully Aaron would carry 
out to the minutest detail his scheme 
of revenge. Even had Dirck’s life and 
fortune offered no visible loophole for 
attack, Roth’s money and Roth’s cun- 
ning and Roth’s influence would have 
hammered a breach wide enough for 
revenge to crawl through. And now— 
the law was on Aaron’s side. Nothing 
remained but to set it on the biga- 
mist’s trail and let it send him to 
prison. 

She remembered Dirck’s calmly con- 
fident assertion that his investments 
were safe and that he had transgressed 
no law. Yet, innocently, he had now 
made himself a felon. The plea that 
he had believed Aaron Roth dead 
would not avail in any court. He had 
married Lorraine and had left Chicago 
without waiting for a vestige of actual 
proof that her husband was dead— 
without so much as waiting until the 
coroner had formally reported on the 
death. It might be styled “indecent 
haste.” 

He had done this—at Lorraine’s 
urging. And now, through her fault, 
he was in the iron grip of the law. For 
her personal safety, Lorraine felt no 
fear. She did not dread what Aaron 
might or might not be able to do 
against her. And she knew, moreover, 
—understanding the beast.as she did— 
that he would find subtler revenge 
than prison, in keeping her in his own 
home, outwardly unpunished, secretly 
in the daily torments of hell. 


OR the briefest space of time, that 
seemed endless, she sat blankly re- 
viewing the situation’ from all its 
abominable angles. Then, spurred by 


the thought of Dirck’s imminent peril, 
her mind began to act with abnormal 
swiftness. 

Presently, she reached out for the 
morning paper and began turning over 
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its rustling sheets in trembling haste 
until she found what she sought. Then 
she opened the telephone book and 
thumbed its pages rapidly for a name 
that was annoyingly long in the find- 
ing. 3 

After this, she went to the room- 
telephone, called up a number and 
with nervous glances over her shoulder 
toward the outer door, embarked in 
an excited talk with some one at the far 
end of the line. 

Scarcely had she returned the re- 
ceiver to its hook when Dirck came in, 
fresh from the barber’s hands, and 
carrying a huge bunch of violets. 

“Who is the lazy member of the 
firm, now!” he hailed her, noting she 
was still in negligee and boudoir cap. 
“Here I’ve gone and shaved, just for 
your sake, and hunted up a lot of vio- 
lets that I found blossoming along the 
curb on Fifth Avenue, and brought 
them to you as a reward of merit for 
dressing so quickly. And you aren’t 
dressed at all. You lazy, lazy young- 
ster, you!” 

“T’m not lazy!” she denied, in hectic 
gayety. “I’m not one single bit lazy. 
And I’ve been working every minute 
you’ve been gone. And I’ve accom- 
plished wonderful things, wonderful 
things.” 

“They seem to be invisible,” he com- 
mented. “What are they? Have 
you—?” $ 

“They aren’t invisible. You can see 
them from the window. Or, you 
could if all those wretched buildings 
weren't in the way. They’re down at 
the Morton Street Pier—wherever 
that may be.” 

“What are, you crazy child? What 
are down at the mysterious Morton 
Street Pier—the things you’ve been 
doing while I was gone? I can well 
believe it. There’s no sign of them 
anywhere nearer.” 

“No,” she retorted, in excellent in- 
dignation, “‘not the things I’ve been 
doing—the things I’ve been getting, or, 
rather, the things I’vegbeen ordering. 
Guess!” 

“A book of maxims on ‘The Respect 
Due from a Wife to Her Husband’ 
or—?” 
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“Nothing so silly and out of date. 
—Passage for Southampton on the 
New York. It sails at noon. And 
we've just two hours to get ready and 
get on board.” 

“What?” 

“Yes. It was an inspiration. I saw 
in the paper she was to sail at noon, 
and the Wanderlust caught me by the 
throat. So I telephoned and got a 
deck suite. Aren’t you glad? Be a 
good, meek, dutiful—husband—and 
Say you are.” 

“ut.” 

“Please, dear,’ she begged, her un- 
natural gayety yielding to very real 
entreaty. “Please. For my sake. It’s 
just a whim, but it’s so strong it’s mas- 
tered me. All at once, I felt I must 
have the salt wind in my eyes and the 
surge of the ship under me—that I 
must put to sea—with you, my be- 
loved—and leave all our old world be- 
hind us. Wont you humor me, darling, 
just in this one caprice? Dear, I’m 
afraid—I’m afraid! I want to put the 
ocean between us and—and the past.” 

He had drawn her into his arms, 
caught by the stark appeal in her eyes 
and her voice. 

“Why, little sweetheart,” he soothed 
her, “there’s no need: to be so intense 
about it. You know very well that if 
it suited your whim to set out for Mars 
at a minute’s notice, I’d hurry off to 
the nearest observatory and try to get 
the tickets. Of course, we'll go to Eu- 
rope, or to the Cannibal Islands, if you 
want to. And we were going to 
England anyhow, in a few days. I 
was only surprised at your deciding so 
suddenly. I thought we were having 
such a glorious time together here in 
New York.” 

“We were. 


We are. I— Oh, you 
don’t really mind, do you, Dirck? I’ve 


set my heart on it so. You've got 
your letter of credit already, so that 
wont need to bother you. And the 
packing can be done in half an hour. 
aS 

“What are all the letters?” he asked, 
his eye falling on the pile of unopened 
envelopes. “Any for me?’ 

“J—no. I think not. 
all. I remember looking.” 


No, none at 




















She dumped the sheaf of missives 
into the grate fire as she spoke, driv- 
ing one stray sheet of paper and its 
torn envelope into the very heart of 
the red coals with vicious jabs of the 
poker. 


IRCK’S consent to the flight being 
won, she felt oddly weak and spent. 



























“Sweetheart,” Lorraine said, slipping down on her knees 


beside him ond drawing his fierce-clenched hands away 
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Yet she rallied her forces for a final 

effort. 
Dearest,” 

tence, “I’ve done what you may think 


she said, in mock peni- 


is an awfully silly thing. 
humor me in that, too?” 

“Haven't bought the whole ship, 
have you?” he asked, laughing. “Or 
chartered it to cruise around The Horn 
instead of to England? Well, ’fess up. 
I'll forgive you in advance.” 

“TJ didn’t want any reporters— 
back in Chicago—to get hold of the 
story of our wedding and then see our 
names on the passenger list,” she said. 
“So I booked our passage under the 
name of ‘Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Kent.’ 
Do you mind, very much?” 

His face clouded ever so little. 

“T don’t like sailing under false col- 
ors,’ he said, gravely; “and to go 
under another name looks as if 
one were running away from 

something.” 

“But, 


” 


Will you 


dear,—please,— 


“Oh, all right, little 
girl,” he reassured her. 
“Let it go. I'll try to 

look as much as 

possible the way a 

man named Ralph 


Kent might  rea- 
sonably be ex- 
pected to. Now 


for the packing.” 
CHAPTER IX 


HE New 
York was 
passing 


The Lizard and 


from his haggard face, “you are older than I, and in most things you are, oh, so paaih wiser. But here . . . you 


must be guided by me.” 
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was wallowing swaggeringly toward the 
Solent under nasty cross-seas. For the 
first few days of the voyage, Lorraine 
had fought pluckily to retain a sem- 
blance of her former gayety. But the 
exertion had worn her out. And as 
the English shores crawled nearer, she 
fell prey to new fears. 

For she dreaded lest a cable message 
might bring the British law to confront 
them at the mcment of their landing. 
And now, therefore, the time had come 
when she must tell Dirck that Roth 
lived. She could not let Dirck run the 
peril of arrest, on the wharf, unwarned 
and with no chance to marshal his wits 
to combat the disaster. 

Wherefore, as they went to their 
suite to dress for dinner on the last 
night. out, she spoke. As they entered 
their suite, she mustered all her resolve 
and said without preamble: 

“Dirck, I have some terrible news 
for you. The only bright spot in it is 
that we can bear it together.” 

Dirck had just laid aside his coat 
and waistcoat and was fumbling with 
his collar. He turned, tie in hand, and 
glanced at her in wonder. Her face 
was set and very frightened. 

“Why, Lorraine!” he 
“What— ?” 

“Aaron is not dead,” she went on, 
breathlessly eager to have done with 
it. “‘He is alive. It was some one else 
who was killed in the wreck. He—” 

“Lorraine!” 

“Let me finish. 


began. 


The morning of 
the day we sailed, I had a letter from 
him, written and mailed the day after 


the railroad accident. He went to De- 
troit, after all—not to South Bend. He 
wrote to me from there, to the Prairie 
Avenue house, the day after the wreck. 
Some one else was killed. Aaron 
——"” 

“Great God!” 

The expletive was croaked huskily 
from a raw-tight throat. 

“Please, please, dear! We're going 
to face it together. That’s why I 
wanted to come to Europe. That’s why 
I booked us under the name of Kent. 
I didn’t dare tell you. And I’m your 
wife; I’m your wife, my husband, 
whatever the rest of the world may 
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say. Oh, Dirck, don’t take it like that! 
Don’t, dear! It will be all right, some- 
how!” 

Dirck Mead’s legs had collapsed 
under him as though his knee-joints 
had turned to hot tallow. He sat down 
hard and heavily upon a steamer-trunk 
and gaped dazedly at the tortured-eyed 
woman above him. His face was the 
greenish hue of fresh putty. Chilly 
sweat stood out on it. 

“T couldn’t tell you till now,” she was 
saying, piteously. “I’m not sorry I 
didn’t. I’m not sorry. I wouldn’t tell 
you, now or ever, if I wasn’t afraid 
he’d have us stopped at Southampton. 
I didn’t tell you, because I knew you'd 
want to stay and fight it out. And 
what chance would you have had 
against Aaron, with all the might of 
the law behind him? Why, by now, 
you would have been in jail. We had 
to run away, for your sake. And 
now, we can’t stop. We must go to 
some place where he can’t trace us; 
and we must stay there until he dies or 
until he calms down or until he falls 
in love with some one else and divorces 
me to marry her. We’ll—” 

“Lorraine!” he broke in, regaining 
his voice and making a pitiful effort to 
speak judicially. ‘“You’re not mis- 
taken? You’re not wrong in your idea 
that he is alive? You’re sure?” 

“No. He wrote from Detroit. The 
letter and the postmark were both 
dated the day after the accident. He 
spoke in the letter about—about what 
happened that evening he went away. 
He said he was sorry he had lost his 
temper. Dirck, we—” 

“And you never told me! You let 
me run away—under another name— 
like a felon. You let him think—you 
let all the world think—I was afraid 
of him!—that I had done something 
wrong and wasn’t man enough to stay 
and take my medicine!” 

“No!” she denied, hotly, “I did noth- 
ing of the sort. I saved you from 
yourself. I made you come to safety. 
Your place is with me—to ‘love, honor 
and cherish’ me, to stand by me in 
every trouble and to make up to me 
for what I have lost—just as my place 
is with you, to guard you and keep you 

















safe. And I’m not sorry I did it: I'd 
do it all over again.” 

“And you actually expect me to fall 
in with this plan of yours?—to skulk 
like'a coward, to hide away from any 
man on earth who is looking for me?” 

“T do expect it. And you must do 
it. What else can you do?” 

“T can cable to Roth from South- 
ampton and go back to America by the 
next boat.” 

“And how about me?” 

“You?” 

“Yes. Where do / come in, in this 
mad scheme of sacrifice?” 

nas) RE Ca 

“Do you know what it will mean for 
me?” she demanded. “It will mean 
prison for bigamy. It will mean eter- 
nal disgrace. It will mean separation 
from you. What hatred have you 
against me that you should take me 
back to prison?” 

“To prison? 
he—” 

“He would send me to prison,” she 
lied, unfalteringly. “He would be 
only too happy for the chance to 
punish me in the worst way in his 
power, for the crime of daring to love 
anyone but his bestial self. Why, 
Dirck,” she pleaded, seeing at last the 
only. possible chance of winning him 
to her wish, and unfalteringly availing 
herself of that chance, ‘““—why, Dirck, 
you’ve sworn to protect me. You 
swore it before God when we were 
married. You can’t desert me now.” 
. “Desert you? Lorraine! I—” 

“Yes. Desert me and worse than 
desert me, for you would be sending 
me to prison as well as yourself. Do 
you know what prison is like, for a 
woman? Well, J do. I was on the 
Visiting Board one year, and I saw the 
lives the poor wretches led there. 
Why, if anything, it is worse than liv- 
ing with Aaron Roth. And those are 
the two alternatives left me if you give 
me up to the law.” 

“He can’t—he wouldn’t—turn loose 
the law against you!” cried Mead. 
“No man could be so foul—” 

“Aaron Roth could. And he will, 
unless you help me. You don’t know 
him. I do.” 


No, no! Surely, 
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Dirck buried his face in his hands 
and groaned aloud. 

“What can I do?” he muttered, in 
utter despair. ‘What is there to do?” 

And the woman knew she had won. 


“QWEETHEART,” Lorraine | said, 

slipping down on her knees beside 
him and drawing his fierce-clenched 
hands away from his haggard face, 
“you are older than I am, and in most 
things you are, oh, so much wiser. But 
here is where / am wiser, and where I 
must take the lead. You must be 
guided by me, my husband. This is 
for both our sakes. I believe suicide 
is as wicked as it is cowardly; but I 
swear, in all solemnity, to the dear God 
who has guided us thus far, that if this 
separates us or brings you into Aaron 
Roth’s power, I wont live to face the 
future without you. We shall neither 
of us suffer punishment from God or 
from man for what was no sin. We 
overcame temptation. We came to- 
gether, at last, with the right to look 
each other in the eyes without shame. 
We married because we believed we 
were free to marry. And now that we 
find we were not free to do it, I don’t 
believe an all-kind God is going to 
punish us or let us be punished for 
what was no sin of ours. What Man 
and the Law would do is no concern 
of ours. Our consciences are clean. 
We were meant for each other, and no 
man shall put us asunder.” 

‘No man shall put us asunder,” he 
agreed, dully ; then in fierce, futile pro- 
test: “And this is how the Locust 
Years are to be restored to us—to 
change our old-time misery and longing 
and loneliness for the life of a fugi- 
tive—running away from the law, 
afraid to meet new friends for fear 
they should guess who and what we 
are and shun us as if we were lepers! 
—to be in dread, every moment, for 
fear the law’s grip may close on us! 
It is bad enough for criminals to 
atone for their faults through a hell 
of that kind. But, for ws—!” 

“IT know! I know, dear heart! But, 
we have each other—we have each 
other! It can’t be wholly unhappy for 
us while we are together. The Locust 
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Years will be restored to us somehow, 
somewhere. And, oh, Dirck, isn’t it 
better—isn’t it a million times better, 
bad as it is—than when we were 
alone ?” 

“Yes!” he cried, in sudden revulsion 
of feeling. “Yes. Yes! A million of 
times better, wife of my heart. And 
we'll go through it—together!” 

“Together,” she murmured, close in 
his arms. “Always together. Al- 
ways!” 


CHAPTER X 


HE boat-train, with its string of 

toy compartments, had made the 

run from Southampton, up 

through the dry-cleaned and _ thrice 

currycombed Kentish landscape, to 
London. 

Dirck and Lorraine, coming out to- 
gether into the roar and wrangle of 
the station platform, looked about 
them in furtive defiance, as at the 
Southampton wharf, half-expectant of 
arrest. They had spoken little, since 
that first scene, of their common mis- 
fortune, though it was ever uppermost 
in the mind of each. 

On only one point did Dirck refuse 
to meet Lorraine’s wishes. He de- 
clined positively and absolutely to go 
further, saddled with an alias. He had 
told her, nor could she shake his re- 
solve, that henceforth they should at 
least pay scant tribute to self-respect 
by traveling under their own names. 

Their hansom rolled out into the 
strangling fog that so often forms the 
first welcome extended by the world’s 
greatest city to its dispirited new 
guests. And, threading the traffic that 
choked the wet, wooden pavements, 
they came at last to the Embankment 
and to the Victoria Hotel, where they 
had arranged to stay. 

It was the off-season for tourists— 
wherefore, Dirck had not bothered to 
telegraph ahead for rooms. Leaving 
Lorraine, he crossed the lobby to 
where, at the far right, the hotel desk 
was tucked away. The only clerk who 
chanced to be on duty was for the mo- 
ment busily talking with a red-faced 
man who sprawled across the desk. 
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One or two other boat-train pas- 
sengers, like Dirck, were waiting to 
register. Mead, impatient of the de- 
lay, was about to interrupt the talk 
when the red-faced man turned to go, 
saying : 

“Yes. R-o-t-h—Roth. Not Rath. 
And maybe traveling under name of 
Mead. [I'll drop around later.” 

Dirck, his hand shaking, despite his 
best endeavor to control it, wrote 
in the register: “Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Kent, Brooklyn, New York, U. S. A.” 


S soon as he and Lorraine were 
in their rooms, Dirck told her 
what he had heard. 

“The man-hunt is on,” he finished. 

“We must leave here without wait- 
ing an hour,” she said, trembling. 
“He has cabled to set the English 
police after us. Can we catch the 
night boat to Calais or Boulogne?” 

“No. That would: be the worst 
thing we could do—to register and 
take a suite of rooms and then leave 
within the hour. It would bring down 
suspicion on us in no time. We'll have 
to wait until to-morrow, anyhow.” 

Ten o'clock next morning saw them 
at Charing Cross ‘station, on their way 
to Paris. At six that evening they ar- 
rived at the Grand Hotel there. As 
Dirck stood at the desk to register, the 
clerk glanced beyond him to a recep- 
tion room off the foyer, where Lor- 
raine sat waiting. 

“Pardon,” said the man, in English, 
“but is that the lady with M’sieur?” 

“Ves,” said Dirck, shortly. “That 
is Mrs. Kent. I wish two rooms and 
bath on the—” 

“Pardon my asking the question,” 
apologized the clerk. “It was only be- 
cause a cabled description to all the 
Paris hotels to-day is so remarkably 


like her.” 


“A description of my wife?’ de- 
manded Mead in angry amaze. 
“No, no, m’sieur—not at all. The 


description of a Mrs. Roth, or Mead, 
of Chicago, in America.” 

Mead ‘shrugged his shoulders care- 
lessly and scrawled in the register: 
“Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Kent, Brooklyn, 
New York, U. S. A.” 

















But, at sunrise, the fugitives started 
again on their way. Two days later 
they reached Venice. And here, hat- 
ing himself for a poltroon, Dirck reg- 
istered at the Danieli under still an- 
other name and address, and in a dis- 
guised hand. 

They had pushed through from 
Paris without a stop. And, to the best 
of their belief, they had left behind 
them no trace by which they could be 
followed. 

For a week, they remained in the 
quaint old Adriatic city, feeling, as 
time went on, a tiny and growing sense 
of security. But the eye of each was 
furtive, and the nerves of both were 
raw. 

On the eighth afternoon, after a 
lunch at Florian’s, they boarded a 
gondola for the Lido. The sky had 
been overcast all morning, but now, of 
a sudden, it burst out of a fringe of 
dun clouds, hot and glaring. Dirck in- 
sisted on going back to the hotel—a 
mere dozen paces or so—for Lorraine’s 
parasol. 

She curled up in the unhooded gon- 
dola to wait for him. He returned, 
surprisingly soon, and without the 
parasol. He said nothing, and she 
asked no question. But she read his 
eyes—as the hunted learn to read the 
eyes of the hunted—and her cheek 
went white. 

“They have found us?” she asked, 
as the gondolier with a yell of “Gia-é!” 
pushed off into the flotilla of black 
craft around him. 

“Yes,” he said. 

And for a minute, no other word 
was spoken. The plash of the long 
oar and the swirl of water around the 
prow alone broke the stillness, and 
the gondola struck out into the lagoon. 
At last he spoke again, with no excite- 
ment, drearily, apathetically : 

“When I went back for the parasol, 
I’d gotten halfway to the lift when I 


heard some one talking at the top of. 


his lungs at the other end of the foyer. 
He was an American, a down-east 
Yankee, at that. He was talking to 
the manager. I suppose he shouted 
because the manager was Italian, and 
he thought he’d make him under- 
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stand better. 


The thing that made me 
stop was your name. The Yankee was 
saying: ‘Mrs. Roth. Or mebbe it’s 
Mrs. Mead. I don’t rightly knaow 
which she’ll be calling herself. Mebbe 
neither one. They took diff’rent names 
in London and diff’rent names again 
in Paris. I’ve trailed ’em as fur as 
this wet old burg. Here’s her photo’. 
Know her? Stopping to this hotel?’ 
I didn’t wait for more.” 

“And—and just as it seemed we 


were safe! How could they trace 
us?” 
“How? In a score of ways. Ifa 


nian has the cash to hire them, there 
are plenty of human _ slot-hounds 
always for hire, who would make 
Sherlock Holmes look like a novice. 
It’s their trade. They pick up clues a 
decent mortal would never even see.” 

“This man—this Yankee—” 

“T got a glimpse of him as I went 
out. He is long, rather than tall, and 
his face is a skull mask upholstered 
in yellow leather that’s too loose—a 
queer-looking chap. But—” 

“What are we going to do?” 

“Go on, of course. What else is 
there?” 

Of a sudden, Lorraine began to 
cry. 

“Go on?” she repeated, miserably. 
“Yes, on and on. Always on. And 
at every halting place, before we can 
draw breath, the man-hunt catches up 
with us. Must it be like this for- 
ever ?” 

- He winced as in sharp anguish. It 
was the first time her air of gay hope- 
fulness had dropped from her. 

“We can stay and face it,” said 
Dirck. “If you were not in danger, 
too,—if I were the only one to be 
harmed,—I would be back at Chicago 
before now. If we can find a way to 
keep you out of trouble and let me 
shoulder your share of the punish- 
ment—” 

“We can’t!” she broke in. “You 
know that. And if we could, I 
wouldn’t. Oh, forgive me, Dirck, for 
being so babyish as I was just now. 
It was only my nerves and the first 
minute of shock. I’m all right again. 
Honestly, I am, dear. And now let’s 
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be sensible and arrange what to do. 
Would it be any use to double back on 
our trail, to Paris, or—?” 

“No. We'd be running straight into 
the trap that way. The police there 
and in London would be on the look- 
cut for us by now. Roth will surely 
have offered a reward.” 

“How—how would it do to charter 
some little sea-going yacht here and 
lose them that way?” she exclaimed. 
“It’s an inspiration, Dirck! I wonder 
neither of us thought of it. It’s so 
simple, so certain. They can’t trace 
us on water. We can cruise the 
Adriatic and the A®gean, for a year, 
if we have to. They'll never catch us. 
There’d be no clue. Don’t you see?” 

“If we were passengers and could 
make sure of being able to change from 
ship to ship in midocean every few 
days, it might work—for a time,” he 
said, sadly. “But only for a time. 
And if we kept aboard our own char- 
tered boat, we’d be caught in a week.” 

“But how?” she protested. “If—” 

“All they would need to do—and it 
would be absurdly easy—would be to 


find what ship we had chartered, and 
have us stopped at the very first port 
where we might chance to enter for 


supplies. Except in case of wreck, a 
ship is absolutely the most unlosable 
thing in existence.” 

“But dear, there must be some place 
where we can hide away. There must. 
Even in Bible days the Desert itself 
had its ‘cities of refuge.’ There must 
be some—” m 

“The Desert!” he interrupted, 
quickly. “The Desert! I have it!” 

“The—” 

“The Desert. It’s still No Man’s 
Land. There are no telegraph offices, 
no police, no newspapers, no detectives. 
The one safe place on earth!” 

3ut what Desert?” she asked, mar- 
veling at the sudden enthusiasm that 
transformed him. 

“Let me think,” he begged, check- 
ing her questions with an upraised 
hand. “Let me think a minute.” 
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IS eyes half-closed and _ his 

forehead contracted. Lorraine 
watched him eagerly, scarce under- 
standing the odd line of thought that 
had banished his apathy. He was once 
more the fighter, not the hopeless vic- 
tim of fate. And presently he spoke. 

“I made the trip when I was eight- 
een,” he said, disjointedly, “with my 
father, the time he came over to look 
after the interests of that crazy flier 
he took in Persian oil wells. We 
started from Bagdad. He’d always 
wanted to see the Holy Land, and the 
shortest way. from Bagdad was across 
the Syrian Desert—thirty-five days by 
caravan to Damascus. It’s—it’s the 
very thing, dear, the very thing.” 

“T don’t quite understand. Is—?’ 

“We'll get out of here to-night, “if 
we can dodge our Yankee friend, and 
if he hasn’t called in the Venice police, 
yet. We’ll take the Orient Express 
from the nearest point, and we'll make 
straight from Constantinople to Bag- 
dad. They may be able to track us 
that far, though I doubt it. But once 
we strike the Desert, for Syria, they’re 
bound to lose us. A fairly large bribe 
will persuade any caravan-master to 
say he turned off his route and took us 
in some other direction.” 

Then." 

“Then we can cross into Syria and 
run down to Jerusalem, and stay there 
until we’re forgotten, or go from there 
to any other part of the East. Once 
the trail’s fairly lost—as it must be in 
the Desert—even Aaron Roth’s money 
will have a hard time picking it up 
again.” 

She sought to rouse herself to share 
his enthusiastic optimism. But her 
heart was as lead in her breast. 

“As you will, Dirck,” was all she 
could say. 

“It means safety, darling!” he cried 
excitedly. 

“It means we shall be together, 
whatever may happen,” she evaded, 
wondering at the nameless, unreasoning 
fear that had all at once possessed her. 


The next installment of “The Years of the Locust” will appear 
in the January GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, on sale December 12th. 
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CHRONICLING A SIGHTSEEING 
EXPEDITION WITH BEDELEA 


By Verne Hardin Porter 


Illustrated with up-to-the-minute 


Sketches by RAY ROHN 


A SPECIAL-DELIVERY LETTER: 


Decatur, Ixts., Nov. 2nd. 


Mr. William Truex Van Haven, 
Hargrave Hotel, New York City. 


Dear Mr. Van Haven: fe 
Our common friend, Judge Sidney 
Shattuck, assures me that in spite of the 
many pressing calls upon your valuable 
time, he knows you will be more than 
pleased to grant the small favor I ask. 
It is about my Bedelia. You may have 
seen by the local papers that she is going 
into Grand Opera. I just know that 
with all your influence you will be a great 
help to her. - The child is so young, so 
unsophisticated, so little versed in the 
ways of this wicked world! 
Yours thankfully, 
Mrs. R. J. StmpKINS. 


P.S. Oh, yes! I want you to watch over 
Bedelia while she is in New York having 
her voice tried. The dear child leaves 


to-night. 
Mrs. R. J. S. 








A TELEGRAM : 
PITTSBURGH PA NOV 3 
WILLIAM TRUEXE VAN HAVEN 
HARGRAVE HOTEL N Y C 
WILL ARRIVE AT ELEVEN 
THIRTY MEET ME 
BEDELIA SIMPKINS 
11:20 A 

To (LEVEN-TWENTY! And 

E E young, unsophisticated, little- 
Ll! verse d-in-the-ways-of-this- 
wicked-world Bedelia Simpkins, of 
somewhere out in Illinois,—the brat !— 
foisted on me by that senile old joker of 
a Judge, due in ten minutes—and the 
Lord only knew where! Out in De- 
catur the matter of discovering the 
“eleven-thirty’s” arriving-place prob- 
ably consists in walking down to the 
depot ; but in New York, there are some 
four “eleven-thirty’s” to every one of a 
dozen terminals. 
Well, what in the detice did this 
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person 
mean in 

my life, 
any- 
way? 

I shrugged 
off a flash of 
conscience (some one once remarked 
that I was the only person he’d ever 
met in New York who had such a 
thing), and sat down and wrote that 
prankish old law jitney of a Judge the 
hottest little appreciation he ever got, 
dealing generally with Decaturs and 
Bedelias and brats and old shysters with 
a sense of humor as sad as the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Next I telephoned to Edna Irvine. 
She turns out immense sheafs of “Ad- 
vice to Young Girls” at so much per 
advice, and she should know. Her 
calm, measured, self-assured tones gave 
me an instant sense of relief. She just 
sounded as if she would know what 
to do. 

“Bedelia’s coming from Decatur,” I 
blurted. “Or, rather,’—as I looked at 
my watch,—“Bedelia’s here! Her 
mother sent her to me, I guess. I don’t 
know. Now what the devil’ll I do with 
her ?” 

“Are you going to marry her?” my 
prospective life - saver 
asked evenly. 

“Certainly not!” 
yelled. Whereat I for- 
got trains and time, and 
explained jerkily. 

“Well,” ordered this 
per-word adviser to 


The 
midnight 
frolic 
atop the New 
Amsterdam Roof. 
La! 


Bedelia gazed, 
I between mouth- 
fuls at ‘Diamond 
Jim” Brady, 
decked out 
in his bril- 
lientest. 


young girls, methodically, when I had 
finished, “take her to the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, let her 
powder her nose and get settled; 
then, if you have to, you can show 
her around town—you know, the 
usual stuff: the Public Library, Art 
Museum, Grant’s Tomb, Brooklyn 
Bridge, the Battery, the Aquarium, 


F the Hudson River and all that.” 


“You’re a friend of mine, aren’t 
you?” I demanded hotly, dropping 
subterfuges. 

“I am,” she assured me sweetly, “and 
I am leaving town on a noon train.” 
And she hung up. I reached in a pocket 
for my handkerchief, and I mopped my 
brow with the telephone receiver. The 
bell jingled as if in response. 

“Mr. Van Haven, please,” a girlish 
voice ordered. 

“Talking,” I groaned. 

“Are you sick ?” asked the voice, with 
a sweetly tender touch of sympathy. 

“J—er-r-r-r—oh, yes—yes!” 

“I’m awf’ly sorry—really I am.” 
Her voice was so laden with pure, un- 
mistakable solicitude and concern that 
I felt ashamed of my prevarication. 
Then: “Do you know who this is?” 

The Farmers’ Codperative telephone 
pest! That’s how they introduce a con- 
versation about boll weevils and potato- 
bugs out in Hinkville. 

“I’m sorry,” I said wearily, “but I 
do not.” 

“This,” said the voice, rippling into a 
delightful gurgle to give sauce to the 
surprise, “is Bedelia Simpkins.” 

‘ “Oh—eh—er— 
yes,” I gasped with 
difficulty. “How’re 
you?”—with simu- 
lated heartiness. 
“How’re you, any- 
way? Glad to hear 
from you—very glad 
—er—very glad. 
Awfully sorry I 
missed you at the 
train. Terrible thing! 
—but you see—you 
see, I—er-r-r—j ust 
—er-r-r—made an 
engagement last week 
to go golfing to-day— 
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and I’m—er-r-r—I was just getting 
started—” 

“Oh-h-h-h!” It was between a wail 
and a sob. Then a pregnant pause, 
before: “Here I am downstairs in the 
hotel,’—with a touch of temper and 
petulance. “What shall I do?” she 
demanded. 

A fine mess that old dogfish of a 
Judge had got me into! 


Y own temper 

rose as I went 
down. I stepped 
out and looked 
around for Bedelia 
—that is to say, I 
looked once. There 
in the center of a 
sea of  suit-cases, 
satchels, hat- 
boxes, para- 
sols and a 
lonely chow- 
chow dog, 
she stood, 
stovepipe hat 
tilted for- 
lornly, big, 
dark eyes 
cloudy, 
shoulders 
drooping — 
bait ate ae 
3edelia of 
Decatur ! 

I gave myself 
up to her then 
and there. There 
was no use resist- 
ing Bedelia. She 
was the sort of 
girl I used to 
dream about 
when I was 
young enough to 
dream. 

“I was. mis- 
taken about that 
golfing engage- 
ment,” I hastened 
to assure her. She was looking fully 
and frankly into my eyes, trustfully, 
and I couldn’t draw them away from 
hers. “It was for to-morrow.” She 
rewarded the palpable fib and the flat- 
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tery it contained—for a woman doesn’t 
mind being lied to if it flatters her— 
with a misty smile. 

“I’m so tickled,” she said. That word 
took on a new significance. 

I took Bedelia fully in charge, got 
her the best suite in the hotel, got her 
luggage and dog hustled up, and had 
bell-boys racing frantically about on 
errands as if she were the Queen of 
England instead of Bedelia Simpkins of 

ae Decattr, Etit- 

nois. And_ the 
sun came out from 
behind its cloud 
with her smile; she ra- 
diated ever-changing 
shades of gladness; all 
the shadows had gone, and 
with them the droop of the 
shoulders and the mistiness 
in the eyes and the quiver 
of her lips. I corrected my 
first judgment—Bedelia 
was always _all-ap- 

pealing. 
“Now you run up 
to your suite,” I 
commanded _pater- 
nally, by right of a 
senior- 
ity of eight 
or ten 
years, 
“and = get 
settled and 
rested and 
powder 
your nose.” 

(That was what 

Edna Irvine had 

said.) “When 

you are all ready, 
telephone to me,” 

—I told you I 

had _ capitulated, 

—“and we'll go 

out to see the 

sights.” 
She obeyed 

meekly, as if I 
had bossed her from infancy. I felt 
suddenly grown-up and protective. 

As the elevator rose, she gave me 
a little smile and a wave of her hand. 
I decided that showing Bedelia. the 


| av Ry 
I turned my attention to Gladys Lang, doing nature 


dances on a cascading stairway, surrounded principally by 
artistic atmosphere. 
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sights wouldn’t be half bad. 

In my apartment again, I 
tore up the letter I had writ- 
ten to the Judge. Perhaps he 
wasn’t such a sad old joker 
after all. 

Bedelia’s ring came quickly. 
She was ready. 


S we walked down Fifth 
Avenue after lunching 

at Sherry’s, my ideas covering 
Bedelia’s lack of sophistica- 
tion began to get a steady 
hammering. I began to re- 
alize that, in the first place, 
Bedelia, in spite of Decatur, 
knew how to dress—and 
more, knew how to wear her 
clothes. Her hat was the 
latest postilion model; her 
shoes were the plain, high-laced ones 
of the new season; her purple walking- 
suit was trimness to the nth degree; 
and she carried her long walking-stick 
with Manhattan ease. It was with 
less than my full assurance that I ven- 
tured to outline the suggested sight-see- 
ing program. 

“Wouldn’t you like to 
go through the Public 
Library?” I inquired with 
what I considered 
perfectly simulated 
enthusiasm. 

Bedelia looked in 


a moment, and then § : 
turned back i 
40d e:.. 

“Let’s not 

go there to- 


day,” she 

suggested 

candidly. “T 

really am 

just a lit- 

tle tired 
the 


we'll go 
to the Art 


We watched Gladys Lamb and Norval Baptie do some expert 


ice gyrations. 


put forth, 
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with bright gayety that I 
could feel fairly shining over 
my face. “We can sit down 
and rest, and—” 

“Hello,” said a girl’s voice 
from behind. It was Peggy 

Wood, the actress. 
Gi I “made her ac- 
——=-~  Quainted” with Be- 
delia in true Deca- 

tur style. 

“What a 
cunning hat!” 
ejaculated Be- 

cream elia, without 
soda. preliminaries, 
, indicating 
Miss Peggy 
Wood's priest’s model. 
“T like it,’ returned Peggy 
Wood. “And I’ve just bought a 
new marquise and a turban—they’re all 
the rage now, you know. Have you 
seen those new orangeade gowns? 
Simply stunning !” 

“Everyone says that hips are coming 
in again,”’—Bedelia was talking excit- 
edly,—“but I’ve looked at every single, 
solitary woman, and I haven't seen a 
pair on Fifth Avenue yet. And bus- 
tles,—poufs, don’t they call ’em?—I’ve 

; been looking my head 

off for them. I saw 

some of the new 

waist-lines; but I 

wouldn’t wear 

one of those 

chinless _ high 

collars if they 
paid me—” 

“Cute — suit 
you’ve_ got 
on,” comment- 
ed Peggy 

Wood. 
“Purple’s 
all the 
go this 
year, you 
know; 
Con 
brown 
and green 
and navy 
oa 
Theyre 


| We caught Channing 

Pollock in the act of 

_ squandering royalties on 
y an ice 
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wearing tweed and homespun a lot in 
suits, but—” 

“They’re not really cutting the skirts 
so short, after all,” Bedelia assured 
her. 

“What if they were?” asked Peggy 
Wood. “Those long Russian coats 
would cover them But you must 
get you some circular veils—you simply 
must. And have you seen any of the 
new apron suits?” 

Bedelia reluctantly admitted that she 
hadn’t. “But I’ve seen a lot of girls 
with ankle-watches, and one girl with 
an anklet bouquet,” she came 
back. 

“And everyone seems to 
be wearing a monocle,” 
supplemented Miss 
Wood. Y, 

“Yes gir; and 
have you seen those | 
gold and silver 
laces— ?” 

I took Bedelia 
firmly by the arm 
as I hailed a Fifth | 
Avenue "bus. “I \ 
like that girl,” she — 
decided as we clam- 
bered up the narrow 
stairway to the top. 

“Where are we go- 
ing?” she asked absent- 
mindedly, as she settled 
into a seat and I shoved 4%, 
two dimes intO payrasrs 
the metal “suck- 
er” the conductor _ 
held out. I was not flattered. 

“We were going to the Metropolitan 
Musem of Art,” I answered coldly, 
hoping to let her know mildly that one 
of the greatest and pleasure-surfeited 
of Broadway boulevardiers was doing 
something he had never done before in 
his life. I’ll admit to having been in 
the Public Library once—to look up a 
baseball score. Eight years ago my sis- 
ter dragged me to the front steps of 
the Art Museum, and there I deserted 
her. 

But as for Broadway! I prided my- 
self that I knew that old Main Street 
inside and out I gave a deep 
pause, but it was wasted on Bedelia. 
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We were passing the Century Opera 
House, and she was all eyes. 

“Oh-h-h!” she gasped. ‘“That’s the 
Century Opera House, isn’t it? I 
read all about it in the Decatur Bugle. 
It cost three million dollars, and it was 
dedicated as a temple to art, and now 
Ned Wayburn has turned it into a 
music hall! Gee! I simply must see 
it some time—” 

New York would do it differently, 
but Decatur makes it plain enough— 
so plain I couldn’t resist it. I helped 

- Bedelia off the ’bus, and 
we went in for-~ the 
matinée. She raved over 

the usherettes, still a 

bit shy in their trou- 

sers; clapped her 
hands over the la- 
dies’. English bar; 
gurgled over the 
restaurant and its 
ragphony _ orches- 
tra and dancing; 
demanded to be 
taken to the gentle- 
men’s tap-room; 
wrung a promise to 

be taken to the mid- 

night show on_ the 

roof; went into ecsta- 
sies over the Vander- 
bilt suite; said quite 
frankly that “Town 

Topics” had the best 

chorus of legs she had 

ever seen; and then 
rushed me out before the performance 
was a third over. 

“Now where’ll we go?” she de- 
manded. 

I hesitated. 


At the Follies Roof 
we came upon Evelyn 
Nesbit, in a pair of 
neat young pantalets. 


I was learning rapidly 
of Decatur standards, and yet—Edna 


Irvine should know. “It’s a little late 
for the Art Museum,” I supposed. 
“Light’s bad, or something of that sort. 
We might take a Riverside Drive ’bus 
and go out and see Grant’s Tomb and 
look at the Hudson. Or you might 
want to go down to the Battery and 
go through the Aquarium.” 

I waited for Bedelia to say. I had 
quit bossing Bedelia. I had begun to 
realize in a vague way that she was 
running the party. Bedelia looked at 
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me steadily and 
serenely for a 
moment; then 
her face crinkled 
into a 
charming 
Retin. 
(She’s 
one of & 
the few i 
who can _ grin 
charmingly. ) 
“You wont 
think I’m-awful, 
will you?” she 
asked. I did 
the usual mur- 
murs. “Well,” 
said Bedelia 
solemnly, “if 
you take me 
around to any 
of those places, 
I’ll scream.” 


WE had come to a thorough and 


companionable understanding. We 
were happy; at least, I, for one, was. 
We tramped back down Fifth Avenue 
amidst the superlatively well-dressed 
shoppers (there’s no woman on earth 
so well-dressed and so at ease in her 
clothes as the New York woman). 
Limousines, with uniformed chauf- 
feur and footman, drifted down the 
broad asphalt in an endless procession. 
Giant East Indian doormen, brightly 
uniformed, hedged the curbs. Across 
was Tiffany’s, the signless store. Ev- 
erything spelled money, not in dollars 
and cents but in thousands and millions. 
Here and there at a crossing a traffic 
policeman, white-gloved and majestic, 
swung his red-arrow dial back and forth 
as he shifted the course of the hurrying 
stream. Here at the crossings, too, 
Bedelia painstakingly kept to the paint- 
ed-off spaces intended for the use of 
downtown __ pedestrians, 
following with precision 
the enormous footprints 
painted on the pavement. 
And while we walked, 
we confessed. I even 
told about Edna Irvine— 
and got another shock. 


“T’ve seen a lot 
of girls with 
ankle watches, 
and one girl 
with an anklet 

t,”” came 


back Bedelia. 
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“TI read her stuff every month,” said 
Bedelia. “It’s cute.” 

“Now that we’ve confessed,” I dared, 
“T’ll drop the rdle of father pro- 
tector and be a plain young man. 
Let’s play that I’m your sweet- 
heart.” 

“All right,” assented Bedelia 

readily, “—but just a new one. 

We'll play that you just got a 

crush on me to-day.” My quick look 
caught only a pair of ingenuous eyes. 

We strolled down across Broadway 
and into the Little Theater, where 
Winthrop Ames has instituted curtain- 
gongs. I told Bedelia to watch the two 
upper boxes on opposite sides of the 
theater. Two Broadway beauties in 
powdered wigs, white satin coats and 
knee breeches stepped into 
view in them, sounded Chi- 
nese gongs, bowed low to 
the audience and disap- 
peared behind the folds of 
wonderon the curtains. Then the 
Broadway. stage curtain rose slowly. 

“They’re dear,” reported Bedelia; 
and that settled it for me. 

“Now,” she urged, “let’s go see some- 
thing new!” 

And this from Decatur, out in IIli- 
nois. 

“Bedelia, dear,’ I replied—I still 
wore a slightly fatherly attitude at 
times, especially when I wanted to call 
her “dear,”—“Bedelia, dear, there’s 
always something new in New York, 
even if it’s only the name. Say the 
word, and we'll find whatever your lit- 
tle heart desires. 

“Would you like to see where Broad- 
way and a street-car—a breech-loading 

street-car—fell into 
the new subway? 
Would you like to 
hear Caruso’s new 
rival, the _ truck- 
driving tenor? I 
can arrange to have 
you run over by an 
electric razzle- 
dazzle. Or do 
you care to listen 
to Harry Kleine 
working up a 
new press_ stunt 


Lieutenant 
Percy 
Richards, 
“the man in 
white,” a 
nine days’ 











for Charles Dillingham—sounding like 
what Frank Tinney calls the birth of a 
nation ? 

“If we stand here long enough we 
will see Manhattan’s only double- 
decked street-car. Down the street 
they’re playing the new game of brevet, 
a congenial combination of tennis, base- 
ball, golf and polo, with a touch of 
croquet. Have you any desire to gaze 
upon Broadway’s sandwich girls adver- 
tising the newest. bakery? 

“Or might you like to walk down in 
front of George Cohan’s Theater and 
look over the panhandling crowd wait- 
ing for George M. to come out? They 
have some imported English page-boys, 
John Philip Sousa, his whiskers and his 
band, besides some six hundred per- 
formers, at the Hippodrome—does that 
appeal? 

“There’s the Strand roof-garden, ten 
cents down and a cafeteria, presided 
over by Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Anne 
Morgan and Elisabeth Marbury, with 
dancing on the side—does that tickle 
your fancy? Over yonder, Andrew 
Mack has returned to the stage with a 
female impersonation—can I lure you 
in there?” ' 

“Oh, gee!” exclaimed Bedelia rap- 
turously, “we’re sure pals now.” 
Wherewith she gave my hand a soft 
squeeze that. I carried around in my 
inner consciousness all evening. 

“Tf we walk back down the Avenue,” 
I continued, warming to the subject of 
the Most Wonderful City in the World, 
“we'll probably run full bang into Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth wearing her new 
pantalets. Or we can take a boat to 
Coney Island and see the world’s great- 
est collection of public spooners. 

“Then we can drop in at 
one of the new ice-skating bhivas 
rinks that are being am- = #/)/ 4 
monia-ed -up all over town," 
for the season’s new craze, ; |; 
and skate a bit, by Jove. %. 
No? They do that in De- $ 
catur? Well, perhaps you 
would like to see 
Edwin Wallace Sunshiny 
Dunn’s latest waist- Marion 
coat. Or hear Ruth Sunshine in 
Shepley’s latest her “Tem 
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I took Bedelia to Rector’s for 
a glimpse at Mlle. Lubowski’s 


contortions. . 


motor 
story. 
Or drift 
down : 4 
into ‘35 
Green- | 
wich 
Village 
to Polly’s 
Restaurant 
and see 
she we , hes 

think of \ Fammsstr, WY Cop 
Clara Tice’s ni fh 

sketches — ae 

Anthony Comstock notwithstanding. 
Or a trip to the Thimble Theater. Or 
Bruno Guido’s garret. How about 
looking in on Olive Tell, Broadway’s 
new beauty? Or would you like to meet 
the one man in the world who knows 
what to do with a semicolon when he 
finds) one—Rennold Wolf? Any- 
thing—” 

“Just anything,” interrupted Bedelia. 
“Only I’ll bet there’s a lot of things 
more exciting than you mentioned.” 

Bedelia was making me realize how 
I had wasted my years. 

“Then we'll go to Murray’s,” I 
agreed, “and as Charles Welton so 

aptly describes it, dine on the 
revolving dance-floor where 
when one sits down to eat, 
one eats all over the place.” 

“They eat that way in 
Decatur too,” Bedelia in- 
formed me. 


DOWN Broadway we fol- 
lowed a crowd that was 
streaming after Lieutenant 
Percy Richards, “the man 
in white” who furnished 


’ 
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Manhattan with nine days of specula- 
tion, and then began singing at a mo- 
tion-picture theater. He wears no hat, 
always dresses in white. from head to 
foot, and always has a cigar or a rose 
in his hand, and sometimes both. 

“T know a man in Decatur who goes 
without his hat,” said Bedelia artlessly. 

We stopped with a couple of hundred 
thousand others to watch a crew of 
men hauling a safe to the 
nineteenth floor of a sky- 
scraper. “Most of this 
crowd,” I explained to Be- 
delia, “were too busy to eat 
luncheon. Each of them 
probably knocked over three 
cripples and a blind man 
running to get here, and / 
most of them have 
stayed about four 
hours. It’s. the 
same reason that 
people read The 
Masses.” 

But Bedelia 
was listen- “G 
ing — not. 
She was 
reading 
the thea- 
ters’ elec- 
tric signs; 
and a line 
of puzzle- . 
ment had 
settled 
between 
her eyes. 

“Funny names,” 
she said, “for plays.” 

“Hilariously funny,” I continued gar- 
rulously. “So funny that when a 
vaudeville actor tried to make up a 
story out of the names, the Purity 
Squad pulled him off the stage and al- 
most annihilated him. Here are some 
he had to work with.” And I pointed 
them out: 

“Miss Information,” “Town Topics,’ 
“The Girl Who Smiles,” “The New 
York Idea,” “The Unchastened Wom- 
an,” “Sinners,” “A Full House,” “The 
Two Virtues,” “What Money Can’t 
Buy,” “Hip-hip-hooray,” “Two is Com- 
pany,” “Twin Beds,” “Rosalind,” 
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Evelyn Kavanagh and Richard Doré substituted once 


or twice with a few tangoes. 
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“Alone at Last,” “The Birth of a Na- 
tion,’ “Common Clay” and “Young 
America.” 

“They almost killed the fellow,” I 
observed. 

“If he was like an actor I once 
knew,” Bedelia observed reminiscently, 
“he deserved it.” 

We walked past a store that adver- 
tised “Candy and Pastry—Dancing.” 

Before us loomed a sky- 
scraper built as a monument 
to rubber; behind us was 
another skyscraper, a monu- 
ment to straw hats. 
“There are six- 
teen restaurants 
in this block,” I 
broke in on her 
silence. She 
nodded. 
“Why is it,” 
she demanded 
suddenly, “that people 
here look at a fellow 
as if she was wiggling 
her eyes or had egg on 
her chin? Do I look 
funny ?” 
“Far be it,” I hur- 
riedly assured her. 
“You’re a_ dream. 
What you have en- 
countered is known as 
the ‘New York look.’ 
Everybody’s trying 
to be the first to 
see something new 
to follow or stop 
and look at.” 

At Murray’s, for dinner, we got a 
table on the revolving dance-floor—one 
revolution every forty minutes. 

“How’s this?” I demanded trium- 
phantly of Bedelia. 

“If it would go about ten times 
faster,” she complained, “it would be 
like the Fun Factory in Decatur.” 

We danced, Bedelia and I—the one- 
step, the fox-trot and an occasional 
canter. And then, dinner served, Be- 
delia. gazed between mouthfuls at 
“Diamond Jim” Brady, decked out in 
his brilliantest, sitting near us. When 
Bedelia broke her silence, it was: “I 
was just trying to think who he re- 
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minded me of—some one in Decatur.” 
I turned my gaze to Grace Lang doing 
nature dancing on the cascading stair- 
way, surrounded principally by an ar- 
tistic atmosphere. Evelyn Kavanagh 
and Richard Doré substituted once or 
twice with a few tangoes. 

At Castles-in-the-Air we ran across 
sunshiny Marion Sunshine, in her 
“tam ;” caught Channing Pollock in the 
act of squandering royalties on an ice 
cream soda; and watched Gladys Lamb 
and Norval Baptie do some expert ice 
gyrations, in front of a skating ballet. 

I took Bedelia to Rector’s for a 
glimpse at Mlle. Lubowski’s contor- 
tions. At the Follies Roof, for the 
Midnight Frolic, we came upon Evelyn 
Nesbit, in a pair of neat young panta- 
lets, and Jack Clifford. On the stage, 
Will Rogers, the cowboy comedian, was 
discussing “the aggravatin’ costumes of 
the chorus.” If we had been nearer, 
we would have missed less. 

It was two o'clock when we started 
for the hotel in a taxi. We rode for a 
time in silence. 

“Do you know,” said Bedelia finally, 
“this is just like any other city, only 
more so.” 

“Yep,” I agreed; “and the chollie- 
boys you see up and down Broadway 
are the same fellows who hang around 
the corner cigar-store at home.” 

“T’ll bet they are,” assented Bedelia. 

Wide-eyed until now, her lids began 
to droop; as the motor raced up Broad- 
way she snuggled up against me, and 
fell asleep, her nodding head finding 
rest on my shoulder. There was some- 
thing about it all, after the lights and 
flare and glitter and paint, that was 
completely satisfying. I took a sly 
peep at Bedelia’s nose. No; no pawder 
there. And not a trace of rouge on her 
cheeks ; no carmine on her lips. 


It seemed as if it had been a long 
time since I had seen a girl just like 
Bedelia. 

I reached quietly over and found one 
of her soft hands encased in its chamois 
glove, and proceeded to hold it all the 
way home. 

Once she stirred. 

“My sorority’s giving a hop in the 
Firemen’s Hall in Decatur to-night,” 
she said, sleepily. “I wonder if Tom 
Bangs took Evelyn.” 

Then her head dropped back on my 
shoulder. 

At the elevators, Bedelia took 
both my hands in hers and looked 
trustingly—if sleepily—up into my 
eyes. 

“To-morrow we'll see a lot of the 
really exciting things, wont we?” she 
asked. 

“If there is such a thing outside of 
Decatur, you shall have it,” I prom- 
ised. 


UPSTAIRS in my apartment I found 
a sheaf of notes and telephone calls. 

Each and every one started out with 
that old familiar strain about “I saw 
you to-day.” And each and every one 
ended with a plea for an introduction 
to a variously described Bedelia, the 
names taking in most of the animal 
kingdom, the bird family and certain 
orchard products. I threw them into 
the fireplace in a rage and picked up a 
letter from the table. It was in the 
delightful, cramped handwriting of the 
Judge, with his chuckle in each of its 
curves : 

Dear Boy: 

Now that you have seen Bedelia, are 
we friends or foes? 
Swney SHATTUCK. 

And I’d almost mailed my fiery letter 

to that lovable old rascal. 


Mr. Porter’s stories and Mr. Rohn’s pictures will appear in each 
issue of THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE. Don’t miss their 
contributions in the January issue—on the stands December 12th. 














MOVIE MUMMERY. 


By Edward Abbott 


In a battle scene, when a soldier throws up his arms, waves them 
wildly about his head and spins around like a top, he is not chasing 
mosquitoes—he is simply dying. 

A barroom is a place frequented by young men, all wearing caps. 


Since the films have showed us scenes where some of the characters 
rise from their beds, we have discovered that a lot of people go to bed 
with their socks on. 


When a real cowboy goes to see a cowboy film, he discovers that 
his clothes and manners are all wrong. 


There must be some terrible penalty attached to the offense of a 
player doing a comedy chase without falling over something. 


When you see a girl in the picture, with painted tears on her cheeks 
—that’s the heroine. 


A newspaper plant is a room full of men, all pounding typewriters, 
and all smoking cigars. 


When a note is written in a picture, the writer picks up a pen and 
hurriedly draws it across the paper once or twice. Then a twelve-line 
note is flashed on the screen, for the audience to read. 


Some of the alleged battle films of the European war were taken 
at such close range that the photographer must have sat astride a 
forty-two centimeter gun and taken frequent rides on the shoulders 
of the fighters. 


When a fellow strolls on smoking a cigarette, look out for him— 
he’s the villain. 


If it were an impossibility for a man to dream of murdering half 
the population, and committing all sorts of hair-raising deeds before 
waking up, the scenario-writers wouldn’t have much material left. 


One bad feature of the “close-ups” is that some heroines put their 
eyelashes on with a paint brush. 


When a sub-title is flashed so fast the audience hasn’t half time 
enough to read it, the supposition is that the producer put something 
over on the National Board of Censorship. 


When they flash President Wilson’s Neutrality Proclamation, 
urging you to keep cool, and not lose your head over the picture that 
follows, you are sure to see a few British soldiers washing their feet, 
or a transport being loaded with mules. 


Whenever a comedian executes a good comedy fall, the audience 
as one man remarks: “Aw, he’s imitating Charlie.” 




















One Regular Trouper 


ANENT THE GIRL IN 
“THE ‘PURITAN. GIRL" 


By Julian Johnson 


Author of 








ND I told Jake Shubert— 
I says: ‘Jake, if you'll give 
me five minutes, I’ll show you 
where you're losin’ a million dollars a 
year!” 

“And what did he say?” asked Elfie 
breathlessly. 

“That he couldn’t give me the five 
minutes,” concluded Jack sadly. 

“Hugh!” Elfie expressed her con- 
tempt. 

Jack Wallace and his wife relapsed 
for a few minutes into the surrounding 
clamor of a normal midnight in Shu- 
lem’s. Across the narrow restaurant, 
a gentleman alike unaccustomed to late 
hours, the tenderloin and a constella- 
tion of highballs, leered at Elfie. On 
the rear balcony a pair of song-writers 
experimented with their newest inven- 
tion in defiance of the strict statute 
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concerning’ the use of explosives in 


Manhattan. Picking up his check, Mr. 
Wallace resumed: 

“You know that’s what’s the matter 
with him. He don’t know these things, 
because he never gets off Forty-fourth 
Street. I could show him how to double 
his receipts, how to get millions—hey, 
boy! Why the extra nickel on these 
aigs to-night? Nothing doing!” 

“But you really got ‘The Puritan 
Girl’ for me?” Elfie beamed upon her 
husband. 

“Oh, that was nothing!’ answered 
Jack, carelessly. “He was glad to let 
me have it. Shall we go?” 

“Uhuh—oh, Jack, aren’t you going 
to tip him at all?” 

“Why, I aint got 
honey.” 

“T got a dime—here.” 

So they went.out into the cool, stili 


any change, 


‘She Waited for the Devil,’’ etc. 


early morning of Forty-seventh Street. 
By the Palace, at the Seventh Avenue 
corner, a lusty-voiced newsboy cried to- 
morrow’s wares. A lonely elevated 
train rumbled and shrieked above 
Sixth Avenue. 

It was only a step to the St. Satan. 

A moment more, and they were 
above-stairs. Jack stretched his shoe- 
less feet lazily to the blood-warm radia- 
tor. Elfie, in front of the mirror, shook 
out her hair anxiously to see if the new 
growth—the ends of her hair still 
showed a bleach which even dye could 
not kill—was coming in in its native 
brown. 

Wallace, a tall, spare, kind-faced 
man in the middle ‘orties, had been an 
actor-manager in the West in the days 
when the West saw few Broadway 
shows, and matinée idols reigned in 
every State. In those happy though 
not always prosyerous years Wallace 
had achieved gray hair, a high contempt 
for the opinion of any New York pro- 
ducer, a gripful of obsolete manner- 
isms, a pair of bankruptcies, a second 
wife whom he loved very dearly, yards 
of notices from Bloomington to Bisbee, 
and a stick and a half of incidental 
comment by Ren’ Wolf in The Morn- 
ing Telegraph. 

Elfie was ten years his junior, a con- 
clusion reached by disallowing fifty 
per cent of her claim of youth. She 
had been, and still was, a very pretty 
woman of the wide-eyed ingénue type, 
but to make her class now required 
much beading of eyes, sometimes a 
touch of belladonna, and a war-chest 
of grease-paint. In one way, Nature 
was persistently kind: no matter what 
she ate, Elfie did not get fat. 
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Both Jack and Elfie had long since 
eased their minds of the Broadway bug. 
It had been a bit sorrowful, at first, 
to realize that their names would never 
be written in fire between the Casino 
and the Wintergarden—especially to 
Elfie, who, when she left her Indiana 
home, had sworn the immortal vow of 
glory or death. Now they pitied the 
moths beating their youth out against 
the white lights. Jack, smitten with 
thrift after forty, had a lot at Benson- 
hurst which, though well mortgaged to 
cover the price of a roadster, still prom- 
ised the shelter of an ultimate home. 


HEY went to bed. 

And the stars which filtered be- 
tween the twin cliffs, the Gotham and 
St. Regis, glittered upon the solemn 
spires of St. Patrick’s and danced into 
the giddy windows of Bustanoby’s—the 
same stars shone steadfastly upon Elfie 
as she lay upon her husband’s arm in 
their quiet room, talking, talking, 
talking. 

“I can take this piece out through the 
Northwest wheat country and clean 
up!” affirmed Jack. “Easiest thing 
you know. They sure overlooked a 
good bet when they didn’t send the first 
company to Minnesota an’ the Dakotas 
an’ Calgary. But with your drawing 
power—” 

“T got twice Blanche Ring’s gross in 
Winnipeg,” informed Elfie. 

“You bet you did, kid!” answered her 
husband, patting her hand. 

“And didn’t I put it all over Marie 
Doro in Butte?” 

“M’rie had a rotten show—but that 
made no difference. You’ve got the 
following. Now lemme see: you play 
the Girl; I'll play the old General—yes, 
that’s a great bit! And for your lover 
I’m goin’ to get Donald Fairbault.” 

“W-h-a-t?” Elfie propped herself 
upon surprise and a pink elbow. “Oh, 
Jack! I just hate him!” 

“Why, what’s the trouble?” 

“He’s stuck on me. Every love 
scene he tries to give me five-minute 
kisses, and I can’t let go without spoil- 
ing the situation. Once I bit him, and 
then he made a deliberate stage wait to 
get even. Jack, a year ago you 
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wouldn’t let him come near me; you 
were jealous then—I- don’t think you 
love me any more.” She went miles 
away—to her own side of the bed. 

“Now, honey!” protested her hus- 
band, reaching a long arm after her. “I 
know—but I'll be there, and this year 
we just got to get the money.” 

But Elfie protested even as Jack in- 
sisted, and the quarrel over her profes- ° 
sional lover lasted until Jack clinched it 
with a blast of combined managerial 
and marital authority. 

“Kid, if I didn’t know you, I’d think - 
this guy had something on you; you 
know the way he cleaned up the same 
territory last year in “The Soldier Man.’ 
He’s a tall-grass idol, same as you are. 
Together, you stand to put us where we 
can go into the Claridge and laugh at 
George Cohan—and you wont do it? 
Well, you will do it!” 

Elfie was silent a few minutes. 
Then: “Jack, are you going to put 
this show in my name?” 

“Why should I?” 

“Well, you said you were, and you 
know that mining thing you got mixed 
up in last winter? What if they should 
attach you—” 

“T’m clean, I tell you,”—angrily. 

“That wouldn’t make much differ- 
ence, dear, if they took all we had. A 
nice white goat is still a goat, isn’t 
it?” 

Jack was very sleepy, but he was not 
permitted to close his eyes until he 
promised that the show should formally 
and legally be made over to his wife. 
So he promised, and went to sleep. 


ONALD FAIRBAULT was one of 

the men who wear a machine-made 
smile in every trade-paper where a bit 
of advertising wins pictorial conces- 
sions with the editor. He owned a rac- 
ing car, had himself photographed on 
the steps of Mrs. Gould’s town house 
and at forty-four remained magnifi- 
cently thirty-two. He was the hand- 
some hero among the grain elevators, 
and though no one had ever put his 
name up at The Lambs’, he ceased to 
remember his  Fifty-second Street 
boarding-house west of Jersey City, and 
spoke always of “my club.” 





ONE REGULAR TROUPER 


Rehearsals of “The Puritan Girl” in 
Bryant Hall went rapidly and well. 
Jack Wallace had deftly picked a cast 
cheap but good, and though’ Mr. Shu- 
bert very strangely refused to be shown 
where he could make a million dollars, 
he allowed the Wallaces an excellent 
Northwest route. 

“Jack and Elfie seem as happy as 
though they were just a sketch,” re- 
marked Mr. Fairbault in some wonder- 
ment to the juvenile as, of an evening, 
they studied’ Maxfield Parrish’s art 
across the Knickerbocker bar. 

“Deucedly odd, isn’t it?” affirmed 
the juvenile dryly. All the same, Fair- 
bault resolved to add Elfie’s adorable 
half-blonde scalp to his belt of other 
men’s wives. He had a neat savings- 
bank deposit and several pieces of prop- 
erty, an opulence partly the result of 
taking wives ready-made instead of go- 
ing through the expensive process of 
gaining exclusive license rights. 

Mr. Fairbault’s sentimentally result- 
ful existence left no doubt of his chiv- 
alric gifts in his own mind. Elfie would 
be a delightful but sure conquest—were 
it not for Jack, the singular husband 
who loved where he married. And as 
Jack would, of course, go on tour, he 
remained the winged insect in Fair- 
bault’s vaseline. 

One day Fairbault received a letter 
from a distant cousin in Anaconda, 
Montana. “If you happen to know an 
actor named Jack Wallace,”—ran a 


portion of the epistle,—‘‘you better: 


warn him to get from under the His- 
trions Amalgamated Copper Smelting 
& Refining Corporation. It’s a bad boy, 
and I understand the post office in- 
spectors down to New York are look- 
ing for the officers.” 

Mr. Fairbault smiled one of his best 
and longest third-curtain smiles. Later 
he mentioned the matter of his cousin’s 
letter but, in the interests of justice, not 
to Mr. Wallace. 

A deputy marshal visited Jack with a 
paper three days before the troupe was 
to go out. It informed him that he was 
cited to appear before the Grand Jury. 

“Elfie,” said Jack to his wife, after 
they had talked it all over, while she 
justified her husband and cursed his 
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associates, “I kinda think you was right 
about hiring Fairbault. I’m going to 
give him his notice when you open in 
Allentown—” 

“Why? Why?” asked Elfie, in some 
astonishment. 

“Because I can’t go with the show. 
I don’t want to stay fighting this 
damned thing with him hanging around 
you all the time.” 

“T think he’s very good in the part. 
He'll stick.” 

“Elfie!” Jack, for the first time, was 
furiously angry at-his wife. “Are you 
stuck on that—actor?” 

“Jack,” returned Elfie, quietly, “if 
I didn’t love you, I wouldn’t answer 
you at all. We’re in trouble; perhaps 
it'll cost us everything we’ve got. You 
were right when you said he was Don- 
ald Brian out among the Fords. He 
is. And he eats this part up. What 
if it is because he’s stuck on me? I’ve’ 
had my Johns—and I’ve never missed 
saying good-night, have I? Can you 
call one strike on me, Mr. Umpire?” 

“No, but this guy don’t go out. Now, 
get that.” 

“You made the show over to me, and 
he does. Now, get that!’ 

“Elfie! You dare—” 

“What I say about this show goes. 
And if you’re going to put me on the 
loose, do me a little credit, please. 
Don’t mix me up with an actor.” 

Elfie woke in the night to see her hus- 
band standing at the open window. He 
was gazing fixedly at the street, far 
below. 

“Jack!’ she cried in wild alarm, 
“what are you doing?” 

“Trying to figger out, Miss Wallace, 
who sicked Uncle Sam onto me.” 


““F’HE Puritan Girl’ played a three- 

night stand at the Alvin Theater, 
Pittsburgh. Jack would not—could 
not, anyway—attend even the Allen- 
town opening. In the smoky city, Fair- 
bault’s Romeo arts began to work; 
Elfie, who had cried quietly through 
half the last act, pleaded a headache 
and retired to her room in the Hotel 
Henry. Fairbault had arranged a more 
or less elaborate supper at the Fort Pitt, 
at which his friends were, as he said, to 
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meet “my charming leading lady.” 
Fairbault had gotten the notices. Elfie 
did not dare offend him, and so she 
attended in her prettiest frock and sat 
by him and laughed at his prophylactic 
witticisms and pale platitudes, choked 
on his food—and sobbed in her soul as 
she remembered that Jack had given 
her no good-by kiss at the Pennsylvania 
station, had sent her no telegram of 
good wishes on their opening. 

Jack was indicted and held for trial. 
The post office inspectors and even the 
Federal Grand Jury pitied rather than 
excoriated him. It was quite plain that 
he had been the dupe of a group of 
sharpers who had preyed on his vanity, 
his assurance of personal business abil- 
ity, to win the confidence of his large 
theatrical acquaintance. There was not 
an actor among Jack’s friends who 
didn’t have from one to a hundred 
shares of the perfectly worthless His- 
trions’ Amalgamated. The real crooks 
had disappeared wile he, bell-wether 
of the dupes, was in the breakers be- 
fore a shore of iron bars. 

Elfie’s husband still cherished his re- 
sentment of her managerial despotism 
in keeping Fairbault against his will. 
He wrote her with less and less fre- 
quency; and she, with every statement 
and protest misunderstood, kept the 
slackening pace. Another thing that 
angered Wallace was her refusal to 
send him box-office statements. She 
had mailed him, each week, fifty, sev- 
enty, or even a hundred dollars, but on 
his scornful return of one of these 
amounts, without comment, she sent no 
more. Instead, she banked the profits 
in her own name, in Chicago. 

And “The Puritan Girl” inconsist- 
ently made money everywhere. It did 
a record night in Gary—the day of a 
riot in the steel mills. It defeated a 
political campaign in Peoria. Wauke- 
gan, with a canvas top to a playhouse 
which had been unroofed by wind, sold 
out for two performances. 

Elfie had litile of her husband’s child- 
ish though not offensive vanity, and 
she did not deceive herself concerning 
relative importances in her company. 
Fairbault was cleaning up. Every- 
where the girls chilled and thrilled as 
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they looked in his dreamy eyes; even 
the men, beholding his broad shoulders 
and big biceps, voted him a regular 
guy. 

He continued his invasion of Elfie’s 
affections with Teutonic thoroughness. 
Always there were flowers in her rcom, 
a cab when she preferred to walk, and 
just the things she liked to eat—sent 
up, if the adroit schemer felt that she 
preferred to eat alone. 

Where he could, Fairbault let it be 
inferred that they were really man and 
wife—concealing wedlock for profes- 
sional reasons. ; 

“Three dollars a day, ma’am,” said 
the hotel clerk in Bismarck brusquely. 

“What! Me, alone in that little 
prompt-entrance, three dollars?” pro- 
tested Elfie. 

“My mistake,” answered the clerk 
monotonously. “Your husband just 
went by. I thought you meant 
double.” 

Fairbault had not permitted his de- 
sires to overstep the bounds of stage 
courtesy until, one night as they waited 
for the town’s one busy and belated 
taxicab, Elfie shivered and involuntarily 
stepped close to him for protection 
from the cold. He had been behaving 
admirably. Caution had slipped her 
mind. The next moment his arms were 
around her, his face on hers, words— 
mumbling, incoherent, thick, sticky, dis- 
gusting words—purring from his lips 
in a repugnant stream. 

In her moment of frenzied fright and 
anger, she struck him in the face and 
ran all the way to her hotel, alone. 

The next morning a bell-boy brought 
her his resignation, in the usual two- 
weeks’ notice. It expressed frigid 
apology for an act he did not name, 
and dull, formal admiration for her 
and her work. 

Elfie accepted it at once. Then she 
ran after the lad who bore her answer 
and, rescuing it, tore it in small pieces. 

It was the hardest day of her life. 
She saw, quickly enough, that this was 
a’ gauge of battle characteristic of the 
man. He was the hit; and he was 
virtually telling her to surrender or put 
the piece in the storehouse. They were 
in new territory where Elfie was not 











known, She was not singing particu- 
larly well, and it was the heart of her 
enemy’s country. The yaps came down 
to the Columbia Hotel, and fought for 
places at the window behind which he 
ate eggs in the grand manner. 


At The Dalles, in a night of mild 
moonlight, he suggested a “buggy 
ride.” He did not handle the reins very 
well. He talked, talked, talked of 
everything in his horrible, platitudinous 
way. He had every man’s thoughts, but 
not one of his own. 

Presently he leaned over and tipping 
Elfie’s face up in his best calcium form, 
kissed her. She did not resist, al- 
though her heart was racing like a pro- 
peller above .water. He kissed her 
again, and again. 

“How nice it is,” he purred sug- 
gestively, “that you have that little 
bungalow instead of a stuffy hotel 
room.” | 

“Yes,” she echoed as deliberately, 
seeing salvation. “It is nice to-night. 
Mrs. Hepburn is coming over to stay 
with me—she hasn’t been very well, 
you know.” 

Fairbault smiled in spite of himself. 
But he did flick the off horse cruelly 
and, it seemed to Elfie, most unneces- 
sarily. 

In the little bungalow—alone, for old 
Mother Hepburn was tucked up se- 
curely at her hotel, having had no other 
intention—Elfie at length knelt with 
nothing but a night-robe of pink glove- 
silk between her shapely knees and a 
very cold floor. She tried to pray, but 
words would not come. At length she 
stood erect, and with her eyes upon the 
ceiling, she said with childish simplic- 
ity: “Now, God, you know me; I hate 
his very gizzard—but what can I do?” 
Then she got into bed. 

Elfie’s financial triumph and personal 
recoup on the Pacific Coast were apples 
of Sodom. She made money, and at 
least one critic said that her impersona- 
tions tied a can to Ethel Janis. But 
Jack, now, did not write at all. Two 


letters of hers were unanswered. She 
was too hurt t> write again. 

Such had been their success in the 
north California towns that a dark 
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week was offered them at the Cort 
Theater, San Francisco. Harry Adams, 
who counted up and who was nominal 
manager, accepted it without stopping 
to consult Elfie. She was first angry— 


then indifferent. What mattered, 
now? 

But evidently a lot mattered. The 
Call and The Chronicle and The Ex- 
Gminer reversed the recent reverbera- 
tions of the condensed-milk district and . 
the apple country. They called Elfie a 
promising comedienne whose talent had 
been strangely hidden; Fairbault they 
dismissed with a paragraph as a stagey 
simperer. 

Elfie, with a sort of careless reckless- 
ness, had dispensed with her usual 
thrift regarding rooms. In bed, she 
looked out of the St. Francis Hotel on 
Union Square, quiet before dawn, as 
she read the bulldog editions of the 
morning papers. How much these 
kindly criticisms would have meant to 
her if—with a sudden sob, she threw 
her arm about the unpressed adjoining 
pillow. 

“Oh, Jack! My lover, my husband, 
why aren’t you here now—damn you, 
I love you so!” 

At nine a bell-boy broke her troubled 
sleep with a night letter. 

“Girlie,” ran the message, “I came 
through clean. Acquitted but broke; 
yet nothing would matter if we were 


together. Harry wired me about the 
big town. Go to it and show them all 
up. Love always. —Husband,” was 


the only signature. 


FA“! RBAULT, disturbed by reviewers 
blind to his genius, determined to 
bring matters to issue immediately. 

Elfie, in glorious exaltation, accepted 
his telephoned invitation to breakfast 
with an enthusiasm which puzzled 
him. 

Between the bacon and the finger- 
bowls he plunged in, using her given 
name for the first time off-stage. 

“Elfie, I must-go on my own. With 
your talents and my popularity we 
should make a great success. You 
know I’ve always liked you. Now, next 
year couldn’t we put out a company of 
our own, and couldn’t we—Elfie, 
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whether you approve of me or not, you 
must get awfully lonely. Now, what 
do you say?” 

“What I’ve wanted to say for four 
months, you poor thing!” Elfie shot 
back like the quietest and neatest of 
executioners. Fairbault had not a 
chance to cry out against his assassi- 
nation. “Jack’s through safe, and I can 
talk. I’m giving you your two-weeks’ 
notice. You can take it now, or I'll 
write it. You can work the two weeks 
or you can quit and get your money—I 
don’t care. You’ve been after me for 
years—not that you love me. You 
couldn’t love anybody. You just 
wanted to take me away from my hus- 
band. I imagine you’d be very faith- 
ful—for perhaps two whole days. 
You'd like to brag in Brown’s Chop- 
house that no woman had ever resisted 
you. 

“And another thing: you spilled the 
beans to the Government bulls about 
Jack—yes, you did! Harry, quiet, 
faithful Harry, tracked that little thing 
down for me. You wanted to get me 
alone ; you wanted the route changed to 
your own un-cut, and you got it 
changed, so I’d be helpless. You were 
quite sure I’d come out free and go 
back your woman. Say, you poor 
specimen of a sport-shirt, if Jack ever 
catches you in front of The Times 
Building, he’ll pin you up on the bulle- 
tin board with that cousin to a diamond 
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you wear in your tie. Oh, do I love my 
husband! I love his gray hair and his 
slow talk—I love him because he’s all 
real except his false teeth, because he’s 
got a heart, because he’s everything you 
aint! 

“No wonder he’s a boob—you got to 
be honest to be one! Waiter—that 
check, please. No, thank you; this is 
the first party /’ve had west o’ the Hud- 
son river!” 

“In view of your astounding state- 
ments—” began Fairbault, rising. 

“Cut it, William Jennings, cut it! 
Do you want to go home to Mamma 
now? If so, your two dollars is 
waiting.” 

Fairbault 
silence. 

Jack Wallace opened his wife’s wire 
at the Friars’. He was having a lonely 
lunch with a friend. 

Honey, hurray for both of us. Have 
kicked the boob into the Pacific Ocean. 
’Frisco says I’m great, and we have 
five thousand dollars in Chicago. Close 
at Santa Barbara the first, then home. 
Get me atroupe for this town. Wecan 
also pay mortgage and buy four new 
tires. 


bowed out in raging 


Your Evertastine Bay. 


“Bad news?” queried Jack’s friend, 
anxiously noting his trembling hand 
and tears welling in his eyes. Jack 
snorted. 

“Bad? Lord, no! Here — wanta 
read a wire from one regular trouper?” 


a 


A SURE ’NOUGH PIRATE! 


HARLES HOPKINS’ forthcoming production, at the Punch and Judy, of a 

dramatization of Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Treasure Island” is arousing 
widespread interest. He has been receiving all kinds of advice and offers of assist- 
ance. Among the latter, it is reported, is a letter from a man who says he has 
himself been a pirate in the Sulu Sea, and is qualified to tell Mr. Hopkins just how 
the Hispaniola and her swashbuckling crew should be represented. Mr. Hopkins 
has not yet announced whether or not he will avail himself of this rare opportunity 


to perfect the realism of his production. 














Introducing 
the Real 
Mrs. Castle 


SHE TELLS HER OWN 
ENTERTAINING STORY 
—FOR THE FIRST TIME 


By Brian Duryea 


Editor's Note: We believe 
that Mr. Duryea’s interview with 
Mrs. Vernon Castle, herewith, is one 
of the most unusual ever published 
in THE GREEN Book Macazine. Of 
it Mrs. Castle said: “It is a story I 
have never fold before—the real 
story of mine and Vernon’s meeting, 
courtship, marriage, our early trials 
in Paris, and our poverty and our 
later success.” And it is told just 
as Mrs. Castle told it. 


| (ee CASTLE are 
Load what George M. Cohan 
calls regular people. They have 
breeding and refinement mixed with 
frankness and good fellowship—a 
combination at which to marvel— 
and a perfectly natural tendency to 
do things that are talked about and 
photographed. They are so _in- 
tensely human, and so unafraid of 
being human, that somehow the pub- 
lic has the idea they are more 


than human. pre. Castle's latest 
: photograph. y 


Mi IR. AND MRS. VER- 





























Photograph copyrighted, 1915, by Victor Georg, Chicago, 
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During the four years they have 
been married, they have danced in 
public only three years. Yet I'll 
venture that during those three 
years there has been more written 
about them—and not of them— 
than any two people on the Ameri- 
can stage. Why? If they tried, they 
couldn’t help it. As a certain rep- 
resentative of Charles Dillingham 
once characteristically expressed it: 
“They simply walk into  pub- 
licity.” 

There is, for instance, that 
monkey Rastus. Irene Castle car- 
ries it with her because, if she had 
her way, she’d never be without 
her pets. You’d like the monkey. 
It crawled all over me one after- 
noon, and I liked it. And another 
afternoon the half-dozen toy dogs 
she manages to squeeze into her 
hotel suite when she’s on the road 
chewed up a work-basket between 
the times they hopped up on my 
lap and yapped at flies. My im- 
pulse was to sit down on the floor 
and become better acquainted with 
them. I wasn’t looking for pub- 
licity. 

Both of the Castles lové animals. 
At their farm on Long Island they 
have twenty-six dogs, mostly of 
show breeds, eight horses, goats, 
donkeys, cows, chickens—and every 
one of them has a name and its 
own corner in the hearts of the 
Castles. 

Mrs. Castle in “Most pro fes- 
“Watch Your sional people,” 
Step,” wearing a JTrene Castle herself 
gown of black = explains, “are likely 

chiffon, with . 
trousers of gold to be narrow, devot- 
cloth. The hat ing too much time 
is of black velvet, and attention to the 
bound withared stage to the exclu- 
and green ribbon, ° A 
and has a bunch sion of everything 
of cherries in the else. I don’t. I like 

back. the outdoors and 
the things of the outdoors too well 
to give them up. I am not so fear- 
fully fond of the stage, anyway— 
though I enjoy dancing.” 3 

So it follows that her ambition 
is to raise mules. “Truly, yes,” she 
said; “I have always wanted to 








































































raise them. There is lots of money 
in them: the demand is tremen- 
dous; it can never be supplied. I 
know all about it: I have all the 
Government statistics and breeders’ 
catalogues and books and periodi- 
cals, and I have studied the matter 
seriously. 

“Anyway, I adore ranch life. 
My idea of heaven on earth is to 
have a big ranch with just as many 
pets as I want, away from every- 
body except the people I really want 
to see. I’d like to live there for 
about nine’ months out of every 
year, and then for three months 
just come to New York and have 
a big ‘bust.’ That would be almost 
Paradise. 

“Pets are such a comfort— 
they’re such true friends. When 
you have been before the public 
for three years as we have, you 
begin to realize what real friends 
are. As a result, nearly all of my 
most intimate acquaintances are 
the people I knew before I went on 
the stage. 

“T don’t make friends easily— 
maybe I’m conservative, or else I 
just don’t exert myself. I am sort 
of suspicious at first, you know. 
As it is now, I never know whether 
people are sincere; and we get so 
fearfully imposed upon. People 
will be very nice to us, and we'll 
like them ever so well—and then 
they’ll ask us to dance for them. 
Then a_ fellow’s 
heart takes a flop. Here Mrs. Castle 

“Sometimes I get is shown wearing 
the horrid feeling 4° 8%, chiffon, 

. , with a pearl- 
that everybody is gray satin waist 
nice to me not be-__ withwhite chiffon 
cause they like me, _ fichu and cuffs. 
but because they 
think they can: get something out 
of me. That’s a terrible feeling, 
isn’t it?—because everybody likes 
to be just liked.” 


“THEY met about five years ago 

at New Rochelle, where Irene 
Castle’s father, Dr. Hubert Foote,- 
was a practicing physician. Vernon 
Castle, having come to-the United 
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A group of unusual photographs of Mr. 
and Mrs. Vernon Castle. At the upper 
left-hand corner is Mrs. Castle in “Watch 
Your Step,” and below, she and Vernon 
Castle are shown returning from a plunge 
in the ocean at their Long Island home. 


The center picture shows Mr. and Mrs. 
Castle at breakfast at their Long Island 


ome, 











Photograph 
. copyrigi.ted 
by Underwood 
& Underwood. 


At the upper right-hand corner is shown 

Mrs. Castle getting ready for a dive into 

the ocean. “It’s a bad snapshot,” she 

apologizes, “for, you know, the sun was 
in my eyes.” 


Below, on the right, is Mrs. Castle out 


for a ride on her favorite horse. 
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States on his vacation with his brother- 
in-law and sister, Mr. and Mrs. Law- 
rence Grossmith, of London music- 
hall fame, had gone on the stage under 
the tutelage of Lew Fields. He had 
been doing eccentric dancing. 

One day he went out to visit some 
stage friends at New Rochelle, which 
is now, by the way, twenty minutes 
from Broadway—if you go the right 
way; otherwise it is an hour or two. 
And he went in swimming; and it so 
happened that Miss Irene Foote went 
in swimming too. Some one intro- 
duced them, and the romance started 
forthwith... Mrs. Castle was seventeen 
then. 


“We didn’t delay matters,” she says. ° 


“We liked each other right away; and 
in about three weeks we were en- 
gaged. 

“Then we began to have trouble with 
Father. Mother was all right; she 
adored Vernon. But Father—good- 
ness! He made a fearful fuss. He 
said, in the first place, that he was op- 
posed to people of different nationali- 
ties, even-though they spoke the same 
language, marrying. That was the only 
argument he was able to stick to. His 
other one was that Vernon had no 
money. 

“And Vernon hadn’t. Like most 
actors, he spent his salary as soon as 
he got it, and sometimes before. So 
Vernon, just*to show how tremendously 
he loved me, saved up four hundred 
dollars. It was the first money he had 
ever saved, and he was terribly proud 
of himself. 

“That helped to overcome [ather’s 
objections, and we were married in our 
home at New Rochelle. 

“T had always been wild to go on the 
stage, ever since I was a tiny tot. Since 
I was seven years old, I had been doing 


solo dancing at the New Rochelle 
church fairs and charity entertain- 
_ments. My parents wouldn’t think of 


my going on the stage, though. 

“When we were married, I saw my 
chance. It was a year later that I got 
my first part with Vernon—a very small 
speaking part—with Lew Fields. 
non tried to persuade him to let me do 
a simple little song and dance—‘It’s 
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Not the Trick Itself, but It’s. the 
Tricky Way It’s Done.’ Mr. Fields 
didn’t see it that way. So I took ‘the 
speaking part; and I was very sad 
in It. 

“Mr. Fields was not very much im- 
pressed with me. Right there he lost 
his chance of signing us up for life 
for about a hundred dollars a week.” 

She laughed at the recollection. 

“We went abroad to take an engage- 
ment in a Paris revue. It was my big 
chance. We were away from home, 
and I dared do a lot of things I wouldn't 
have even thought of in the United 
States. I decided to burst forth as a 
dancer. We did the grizzly bear to 
‘Alexander’s Rag-time Band,’ which 
was popular in Paris just then, the 
turkey trot, with acrobatic steps and 
trick falls, and a pantomime dance 
known as “The Lead Soldier and the 
Paper Doll,’ telling of their standing 
by the fireplace and falling in love. We 
have often talked of putting on this lit- 
tle pantomime over here; perhaps some 
day we will. 

“Jack Charles, the Paris booking- 
agent, didn’t know whether I was an 
actress or not, but he supposed I was. 
I let him go on supposing. 

“And well—we did all right. 
revue failed and closed! 

“We had about ten francs between 
us and starvation! 

“We didn’t want to let my people 
know, and so we pawned everything 
we had and lived on fried eggs. We 
had Walter, a negro who has been in 
my family for years, with us, and he 
kept us in good spirits. He thought it 
was more or less of a lark, and though 
he had to work for nothing, he never 
got discouraged. 

“We had a bag into which, during 
our days of prosperity, we had been 
dropping those huge French pennies. 
We got down to it before long, although 
we had been saving it for the last. We 
used to lay the pennies out in a row on 
the table and try to decide whether 
we'd have milk or potatoes; it would 


But the 


have been too extravagant to have 
both. 
“We were living in Montmartre, 


where there is considerable gayety, and 




















of evenings Vernon and Walter and I 
would walk around and look in the 
cafés with our mouths watering. When 
I would see some attractive gown, I 
would get as hungry for it as for the 
food the woman who was wearing it 
was eating.” 

Mrs. Castle gurgled with delight at 
the reminiscence. 
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and we went. He had a table reserved 
for us, and served dinner. Maybe that 
blessed dinner didn’t taste good to 
us—um-m-m ! 

“After a while ‘Papa Louis’ sent 
word to us asking if we would dance. 
We dared not refuse, and we were 
almost too scared to accept. There was 
nothing else to do 





“Tt was half trag- 
edy and half lark,” 
she explained. “I 
wouldn’t have 
missed it for a mil- 
lion dollars !” 


T was when the 
penny-bag gave 
out that Irene Cas- 
tle made her début 
as a_ professional 
dancer—and in her 
wedding gown. 

“Our booking- 
agent finally sug- 
gested,” she went 
on, “that we try out 
at the Café de Paris 
oh, a very, very 
exclusive café. I 
didn’t have any 
clothes—t hat was 
my first thought— 
any woman’s first 
thought. That fact 
didn’t seem to 
bother the agent, for he didn’t think 
we'd last. 

““T wouldn’t advise you to buy any- 
thing particularly expensive for the 
try-out,’ he said. He didn’t know I 
couldn’t have bought a pair of gloves. 

“We decided to do a little waltz and 
the turkey trot. It was really the first 
time we had tried to dance together, 
with the exception of the numbers in 
the revue. Even-at parties we’d never 
danced much together. 

“Well, the day before the try-out, 
‘Papa Louis,’ the café proprietor, who 
afterwards became a great friend of 
ours, invited us to witness the per- 
formance, so we could see what sort 
of entertainment he wanted. 

“No clothes—again! Finally, in 
desperation, I put on my wedding dress, 











Mrs. Castle wal her pet monkey Rastus, the 
professional mischief-maker. 


but dance. I pinned 
up the train of my 
wedding gown, and 
we did the turkey 
trot. We were a big 
hit! Think of it! 
Well, we had the 
advantage of a good 
dinner. 

“Grand Duke 
Boris sent over a 
tip of three hun- 
dred francs. Ver- 
non was very angry 
and started to send 
it back. He didn’t 
have a chance. 
When I saw that 
money, I made one 
big grab for it and 
‘put it down the 
front of my dress 
where he couldn't 
get it. Three hun- 
dred francs was a 
fortune! 

“When we got 
home, Walter was asleep. We couldn’t 
keep the good news from him, and so 
we woke him up. I showed him the 
three hundred francs, and his eyes 
nearly popped out of his head. When 
I told him Vernon had wanted to send 
the money back, he almost turned pale 
at the thought. 

“We discovered that tipping is quite 
the ordinary thing in Paris, and that if 
we had not accepted the money, the 
Grand Duke would have been greatiy 
offended. 

“As for me, I ran right over and 
bought a sixty-franc gown. 





“WJ ITH our breaking-in of the night 

before, our opening at the Café 
de Paris was a tremendous success. 
‘Papa Louis’ wanted us to sign up with 
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him fora 
year. We held off for 
two weeks, saw that we 
had struck our stride, and 
signed up for six months. We 
made a lot of money, and I saw to it 
that we accepted tips. 
“All of the time we had been hunted 
if by poverty, I had been wallowing in the 
shops. I hadn’t missed anything. And what 
. made it so lovely, when we did sud- 
This hat is “enly get money, was to be able sim- 
made of strips ply to bust out and gorge my taste 
of gray chiffon with all the new clothes I wanted. 
on white lawn. “We started the custom of per- 
formers sitting at the café tables 
like guests. Before that time they had appeared 
from somewhere back of the kitchen. Soon the 
custom became general in Paris; it later 
spread to the United States; and now it is 
done everywhere. 
“This put us above the general run of 
cabaret performers, in the public mind; 
and we were young and fresh, and 
people liked us. We were clean- 
looking, if I may say so: that 
made a big difference. 
“People would 
ask who 














Photograph copyrighted, 1915, by Victor Georg, Chicago. 
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we were, na ee 


we'd naturally an- 
swer, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Ver- 
non Castle,’ not thinking of 
anything else. This too was new 
to the French public, which had been 
accustomed to finding performers try- 
ing to disguise the fact that they were 
ar : es “My idea of heaven \ 
nen we came back to on earth is to have « \ 
the United States, we found big ranch with just as 
that our Paris reputation many petses I want... 
had preceded us. We felt - like to live there for 
. . about nine months out of 
as if we were. quite SOME geery year, and then for 
pumpkins. Charles Dilling- three months just come 
ham was producing ‘The to New York and have 
Sunshine Girl,’ and he got a big “bust. 
Mr. Frohman to release Mr. Castle to him, to 
play Grossmith’s original part. I went in the 
production too, but I had only one dance. It 
was at this point that our real success began 


to come.” A 







































VERYONE is supposed to ask 
Mrs. Castle about her gowns, /~ 
and so I did. She didn’t hesi- 
tate a moment on the 


matter ‘of her 
views. 


—_— 
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“Gowns are more or less a business 
with me,” she said; “they’re part of my 
stock in trade. 

“So I can’t be satisfied to walk into 
a modiste’s and pick out a model. [ 
have to have something that is indi- 
vidual and that at the same time fits 
my personality. I don’t try for freaks, 
and I don’t try to follow the prevailing 
mode. Anyway, most fashionable 
things are not good looking. And you 
must be of a dark, Oriental type to 
wear freakish things. 

“Anything fussy detracts from my 
dancing. I must wear only young- 
looking things and I wont wear clothes 
that fly up and hit you in the face. I 
want all of my costume to be pleasing, 
so that whoever sees me wont remem- 
ber exactly what I had on, but will 
remember distinctly that I looked well 
dressed. Anything startling that sticks 
in the mind is not good taste. 

“T want my gowns to be a part of the 
picture, not all of it. It certainly takes 
thought and effort to get clothes of that 
kind. It is quite easy to think of some- 
thing that will stop traffic on the street. 

“Ideas for gowns sometimes come to 
me in the middle of the night. I get 
up and jot them down. The next day 
I make drawings of them, in my crude 
way. Then the modiste’s artist draws 
them over again in the colors I pick. 
I design virtually all of my gowns. 

“Between fittings and photographs, 
I have little time to rest. Last’ year I 
was photographed more than five hun- 
dred times. I do all of my own poses. 
I know how I look best and what points 
to emphasize. I am not vain about my- 
self, but I do believe I take good photo- 
graphs—now don’t I?” 

Of course. 

“It was the same in the motion pic- 
tures. You know, Vernon and I have 
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been working all summer on a six-reel 
picture. It is really the story of our 
lives—only instead of being married at 
home, we elope; and there is a wildly 
exciting twenty-four-hour chase when 
I am kidnaped by the villain—by mo- 
tor, horseback (I love riding, anyway), 
motor-boat, swimming and other little 
things. It is quite exciting—really! 
Vernon wrote the story, and it shows 
us in Paris and everywhere. 

“Our only relaxation is a change of 
exercise, riding, swimming or rowing. 
Vernon is out playing polo this after- 
noon. He’s quite an expert, you know. 
I do little reading because I can’t bear 
to stay indoors long enough for it. I 
am too nervous—just as I was with 
dancing-lessons. I  haven’t taught 
dancing since the first year. I was too 
irritable. Whenever I got hold of some 
particularly awkward specimen, I 
wanted to shake his teeth out. I sim- 
ply can’t teach, for I do all the hard 
work of the dance. I wont try any 
more. 

“And I never touch the house. Since 
we’ve had money enough, I’ve never 
even ordered a meal. I wont even talk 
about the affairs of the house. Walter 
has always been with us,—we worship 
Walter,—and he attends to all the de- 
tails. 

“I think I have rather good taste 
about furnishing a house, but that’s as 
far as I want to interest myself. I spe- 
cially adore dark-wooded, Old English 
rooms, low ceilings and pewter-ware, 
with furniture suggestive of the ‘Ivan- 
hoe’ period. 

“Vernon is going to war soon. He 
has been called to the British aéroplane 
corps. And me? I am going to stay 
on the stage. I have to—I have that 
big farm and all those darling dogs and 
horses to take care of.” 














Professor George P. Baker, Head of Harvard's 
Dramatic Department. 





Can Play “writing Be Taught? 
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TWO PLAYS HARVARD'S 


“ENGLUESHH 47°’ 


HAS GIVEN THE PUBLIC THIS SEASON 


By Louis 


Ah 


P.to this point in this dra- 
matic year—the date is Octo- 
ber second, and so I am able 
to survey the first seven weeks—the 
theaters in New York have produced 
thirty-two new plays. So much energy, 
if expended in any other branch of art, 
should bring, it would seem, corre- 
spondingly large results. It is a fact, 
nevertheless, that out of all these ex- 
periments and enterprises there have 
been only two or three, and perhaps 
a doubtful fourth or fifth, that may be 
regarded as in any way distinguished 
or important additions to the literature 
of the theater. 

The number of plays, on the other 
hand, that fall within the easy classifi- 
cation of popular successes has been 
rather larger than usual. Because of 
their contemporaneous interest—one 
amusingly dramatizes the Reverend 
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Billy Sunday, and another proclaims the 
candid conviction of its woman author 
that the European war is powerless to 
settle the issues for which it is being 
waged—they have been able to com- 
mand enough attention to satisfy the 
expectations of their authors and mana- 
gers. Such success as this is not lightly 
to be considered, of course, but it is 
altogether commercial and has nothing 
to do with ‘art. 

Two of these lesser successes invite 
closer consideration than the rest. 
Their claim for attention is not based 
on the fact that they are especially good 
examples of their kind, or aggressively 
bad ones. They are interesting because 
each in its way furnishes an example 
of what is being accomplished, and also 
what is failing of accomplishment, by 
the courses in practical play-writing 
which more and more are coming to be 








Photographs by Otto Sarony, New York, and White, New York. 
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Fred Ballard (above), one of Professor Baker’s pupils and author of “Young America;” and (below) Percy 
Helton, the dog Jasper, and Otto Kruger in the play. 
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included in the work of students at 
American universities and colleges. 

The most generally known and most 
closely watched among the various at- 
tempts at the universities to place dra- 
matic authorship among the accepted 
professions is “English 47,” as the 
Harvard catalogue designates Profes- 
sor George P. Baker’s classes in prac- 
tical play-writing at the Cambridge seat 
of learning. As products of “English 
47” this year have come to New York, 
Cleves Kinkead’s “Common Clay,” and 
in a secondary way, Frederic Ballard’s 
“Young America.” 

“Common Clay” is genuinely a col- 
lege-made play, and it won the Craig 
Prize for its student-author last year. 
“Young America” is not a college play 
in the sense that it was written while 
Mr. Ballard was still at Harvard. But 
with “Believe Me, Xantippe” he cap- 
tured the Craig Prize in the year before, 
and it is reasonable to believe that it 
represents the training gained from 
Professor Baker’s courses of study and 
from the application of such-training in 
Harvard’s miniature dramatic labora- 
tory known as “The Workshop.” 


ITHOUT any temptation to go 
into an academic discussion of 
the subject, these two contributions 
to the new season—especially “Common 
Clay,” since it is directly a product of 
“English 47”—raise the question of 
how successfully a college can teach the 
art of play-writing in the sense that it 
equips its students for the practice of 
medicine or the law. It is worth con- 
sidering whether there are fundamental 
principles underlying dramatic litera- 
ture which can be singled out and im- 
parted. to a student, to the end that he 
will be able to write plays which fulfill 
the stern requirements of creative art. 
Any dramatist who has been trained in 
the practical school of the theater is 
likely to take a dubious view of suc 
a claim. ’ 
Nevertheless, Professor Baker’s 
courses at Harvard are an interesting 
undertaking that has got beyond its ex- 
perimental stage. They are made espe- 


cially attractive to students because of 
their instructor’s unbounded enthusiasm 
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for his work, which developed out of 
the regular courses in literature and as- 
sumed its present form about seven 


years ago. Not more than twelve or fif- 
teen students, preferably advanced stu- 
dents, constitute one of these classes, 
and thus comes the name “Baker’s 
Dozen” by which they are familiarly 
known. 

Up to the present time perhaps one 
hundred and fifty carefully selected 
young men and women at Harvard and 
Radcliffe have been receiving the in- 
struction that is intended to equip them 
to be the authors of that most elusive 
will-o’-the-wisp of literature, the Great 
American Play. It is worth recording 
also that out of this number only four 
of Professor Baker’s students have 
written plays that have attracted any 
attention whatever. The difference be- 
tween these figures points the cardinal 
defect in any assumption that play-writ- 
ing as an art—though not perhaps as a 
mechanical industry—can be taught at 
all. 

Having undergone the experience, 
Mr. Kinkead is best able to describe 
the method that is followed in Pro- 
fessor Baker’s classes and in “The 
Workshop.” He is naturally an en- 
thusiastic believer in it. 

“While it is not a hard and fast 
rule,” Mr. Kinkead says, “Professor 
3aker prefers to have the membership 
of his classes composed of men and 
women who have been graduated and 
have worked several years. To write 
drama, he believes it is essential to 
have come into contact with life at 
closer grips than the protection of the 
college quad’ permits; and so, except 
to fill vacancies, undergraduates are not 
allowed to enroll. 

“IT hardly know how to describe 
Professor Baker’s method. It is rather 
a lack of method, the results of which 
are cumulative until, when you have 
finished, you know you have accom- 
plished a lot. Before you are accepted. 
you are asked to submit a play. 

“The class meets three times a week, 
everyone gathered around a table. at 
the head of which sits Professor Baker. 
The first task assigned is the dramatiza- 
tion of some story in a current maga- 
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zine. After that, each member must 
write a play. 

“The time in the classroom is devoted 
largely to the reading and discussion 
of the pupils’ plays. The name of the 
author is not announced, but after the 
first five minutes it is not difficult to 
identify him or her. Sometimes plays 
that have been acted or published are 
read. 

“Professor Baker tries to encourage 
his pupils to write farces and comedies. 
It is their natural inclination to want to 
solve the problems of the world in their 
dramas, and he uses his influence to 
keep them on lighter themes. 

“T think the success of his work is 
due to the fact that he has no rule or 
method. He makes it a point to under- 
stand the individual method of his 
pupils. He has a peculiarly sympathet- 
ic grasp of the mental processes of 
those who attend his classes, and he 
does not attempt to thwart or to guide, 
but rather to encourage them. His 
great usefulness possibly lies foremost 
in the fact that he can so successfully 
arouse one’s enthusiasm for the work 
—this, I think, is the key to what comes 
nearest to being his method. He does 
not flatter—he avoids the other extreme 
of discouraging. He allots a task and 
leaves it to the individual to work out. 
He does not suggest a plot or a theme 
or a line of dialogue, but he never for 
a moment allows one’s interest to lag. 
In the classrooms, in his experimental 
theater, The Workshop, where he pro- 
duces plays to private audiences, in his 
library at home, and on the campus and 
street corners, he is keeping the work- 
ers at their distinctive tasks, allowing 
them always to follow their own meth- 
ods and lines of thought, encouraging 
them to do so.” 


HERE are other inducements than 

the accumulation of play-writing 
knowledge to spur the students who 
compose the “Baker’s Dozen” to work 
hard. The Fellowship founded by the 
MacDowell Society of New York gives 
an annual income of six hundred dol- 
lars to the most promising student of 
the drama in the class. Then there is 
the Craig Prize, offered by John Craig, 
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manager of the Castle Square Theater 
of Boston. It not only guarantees to 
the student-play most practical for rep- 
ertory purposes a production and run 
with all needed publicity at the Castle 
Square, but divides five hundred dollars 
between its author and the dramatic 
library of Harvard ‘University. 

It was by winning this last prize that 
both Mr. Kinkead and Mr. Ballard 
emerged from the obscurity of the 
classroom and had the satisfaction of 
securing for their plays the captious 
scrutiny of the general public. Edward 
Sheldon, Percy Mackaye and Edward 
Knoblauch have been thought at vari- 
ous times also to be products of 
Professor Baker’s classes, but they 
were graduated from Harvard before 
“English 47” began to hold its sessions. 
The only other winners of the Craig 
Prize have been two women students 
enrolled in Radcliffe, though their plays 
fell far short of demonstrating the 
practical efficacy of Professor Baker’s 
teaching. “The End of the Bridge,” by 
one of them, had fair success while it 
remained in Boston, but in Chicago, 
where Mr. Craig took it, and in San 
Francisco, where Henry Miller acted 
in it, it completely failed to interest the 
public ; the other, “The Product of the 
Mill,” a somber treatise on child labor, 
with sociological pretensions but no real 
grasp of the subject, never got away 
from the Castle Square. Though sev- 
eral years have passed, the authors 
have not again been heard from. 

To what extent, in the light of the 
very sincere work that is going on at 
Harvard, can the art of play-writing be 
taught? It is inevitable that the authors 
who are supplying our theaters with 
its best dramas and who have studied 
their craft in the school of experience 
should take a skeptical view of the 
claim of any college that the art of 
writing for the stage can be placed, like 
the law or medicine, among the acquired 
professions. This skepticism is even 
stronger among producers of the drama 
and experienced critics of drama who 
understand the difference between the 
well-made play, which is a matter of 
acquired technical proficiency, and the 
genuine fabric of dramatic art, which, 

















since it is a matter of imagination, must 
be created instinctively. 

There are mechanical requirements 
in play-writing that undoubtedly can 
be taught. No one who understands 
the complications of the dramatic stage 
would think of denying it. They have, 
of course, always been taught by study 
of masterpieces of dramatic literature 
and by technical text-books, the best of 
which is still Freytag’s “Technique of 
the Drama,” which has been an avail- 
able authority on the subject since 
1863. 

A story or plot, before it is available 
for stage representation, must be put in 
some sort of workable form, even 
though the form may be elastic. How- 
ever rich it may be in imagination, how- 
ever prolific in ideas, before it is prac- 
tical fer performance, its author must 
know how and where to begin its plot, 
how to establish the relationships of the 
characters, at what points to separate 
the dialogue and development into acts, 
by what devices the interest may be kept 
culminative and progressive, how and 
where the climax is reached, and how to 
write stage directions for the guidance 
of the actors. So every play requires 
enough knowledge of carpentry to con- 
struct the invisible framework over 
which will be hung the finer fabric spun 
out of its author’s imagination. 

The old exactness of construction is 
no longer as important as it was once. 
We now look to the past of the theater 
for its brilliant technicians. As the art 
of drama approaches closer to life, it 
_ gives less and less heed to formal rules. 
What attracts us in the theater now 
is an interesting story which springs 
spontaneously from characters that re- 
act upon one another, and a logical de- 
velopment of events that creates an illu- 
sion of life. Plays need not be re- 
stricted to any particular form. They 
may draw their interest either from sit- 
uation or from the analysis of char- 
acter. They may merely present a con- 
dition or they may comment upon it. 
They may be grave, gay, pessimistic or 
optimistic. But they must have some- 
thing to say, and it must be said with 
imagination. 

The one thing which a playwright 
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must possess, if he is to become any- 
thing more than a play carpenter, is 
imagination, which is a natural gift that 
cannot be taught. It will inevitably find 
its own means of expression, and any 


-attempt to bind it down to hard and 


fast technical rules is more likely to 
stifle than develop it. The most that an 
instructor can accomplish is to keep his 
students interested in their work, but 


.they must bring the imaginative faculty 


to college with them. How rare the 
faculty is, is shown from the fact that 
out of the hundred and fifty students 
who have composed Harvard’s succes- 
sive “‘Baker’s Dozens,” only four have 
written plays that have made any head- 
way whatever, and only one has after- 
wards succeeded in turning out a second 
produceable work. 


OF these four plays, Mr. Kinkead’s 
“Common Clay” is probably the 
best for the practical uses of the theater, 
although it is mechanical to the highest 
possible degree. It remained twenty- 
two weeks at the Castle Square Theater, 
where a New York manager saw it and 
guessed shrewdly that its sex intrigue 
and blunt discussions of sex respon- 
sibility, introduced in the guise of a 
sociological problem, would be certain 
to appeal to Broadway’s mawkish curi- 
osity, even though a great majority of 
its audiences might not feel the slightest 
interest in its social significance. 
There are evidences in the piece that 
Mr. Kinkead, who knows how to write 
dialogue effectively, has been a wide 
reader of contemporary dramas. The 
story is pervaded by a millionaire of 
aggressive respectability who rents his 
houses for immoral purposes and justi- 
fies his action by the same arguments 
which George Bernard Shaw advanced 
satirically in ‘Widowers’ Houses.” 
For the climax there is provided a 
courtroom scene which seems to be a 
composite, but not a copy, of similar 
scenes in a long series of successful 
melodramas, notably “Madame X.” 
The most significant thing about 
“Common Clay,” however, in the light 
of its having been a Harvard Prize 
Play, is that there is not an original idea 
in it, and because there is not, it does 
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Photograph by White, New York. 
Above: Dudley Hawley and Jane Cowl in “Common Clay.” Below: Cleves Kinkead, author of ‘Common 


Clay,” with which he won last year’s Craig Prize at Harvard. 
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not show the first symptom of creative 
art. Characters, actors, dialogue and 
everything else are made to fit prear- 
ranged situations. Unlikely coinci- 
dence is relied upon to keep the action 
moving, and the logic, both of character 
and events, is violated for the sake of 
excitement and suspense. The argu- 
ment in the beginning, that matrimony 
cannot right the wrong done to a be- 
trayed woman, and that by her own 
strength she must rise above. her sin, 
promises well, but to reach a happy and 
romantic efiding and send his audiences 
home in good humor, Mr. Kinkead begs 
the very question that his play raises, 
and permits his whole argument to go 
to smash in the last act. And yet, as far 
as the technicalities of play-writing are 
concerned, “Common Clay” is an ex- 
ceedingly well-knit melodrama. 

In its barest outline, here is the story 
that Mr. Kinkead tells: Ellen Neal isa 
prepossessing girl of fair education in 
some unnamed Western city. Her life 
has been ground down by poverty. She 
is merry and pleasure-loving, and as she 
hates the class in which her existence is 
cast, she falls into the habit of going to 
a dance-hall where she may meet what 
she calls “good company.” She strays 
into the primrose path, but decides to 
reform and accepts a position as house- 
maid, again in “good company,” but 
this time in the home of a millionaire 
in which there is a son, Hugh Fuller- 
ton, who is about to return to college. 

On her first night in her new position 
she is discovered by Arthur Coakley, 
the youth who caused her downfall. 
Although he is engaged to marry Ful- 
lerton’s sister, he proceeds to tempt her 
again ; but when she resists, he discloses 
to Hugh what he knows of her life, and 
the latter take. immediate advantage of 
his opportunity. 

In the second act Ellen is suing, not 
for marriage but for the maintenance 
of her child. The elder Fullerton is 
horrified at the impending scandal and 
has put the case in the hands of his old 
friend Judge Filson, an honored lawyer 
and politician who counsels leniency in 
the girl’s case. He argues to Fullerton 
that Ellen may not be wholly bad, and 
reads a farewell letter written to him 
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years before by a girl who had en- 
tered his own life and who had com- 
mitted suicide rather than ruin his 
career. The child of this liaison, Judge 
Filson has never found. 

But Fullerton will not listen. He has 
brought Arthur Coakley to testify to 
Ellen’s bad character, and to the mil- 
lionaire’s discomfiture the triith comes 
out that the girl was taken to one of 
his own houses—one of those houses 
the uses of which did not disturb his 
conscience, so long as the rent was 
promptly paid. 

But that was long ago, when Ellen 
was only eighteen years old. The girl’s 
attorney is quick to seize this unlooked- 
for advantage. He turns the tables on 
Coakley by charging him with seduction 
and obtaining a warrant for his arrest. 
Upon Judge Filson devolves the duty of 
defending him at the trial. 

This trial, with its attendant familiar 
emotionalism, is the play’s third act. 
On the witness-stand, and tortured by 
Judge Filson’s relentless attacks, Ellen 
tells the story of her drab, cheerless 
existence. It is the pitiful tale of a girl 
whose aspirations have been above her 
lowly station. Then Mrs. Neal, her 
supposed mother, takes the witness- 
stand in the girl’s behalf. Little by lit- 
tle her story is brought out by Filson. 
The truth is finally wrung from her that 
Ellen is not her own daughter but was 
adopted by her years before, when her 
mother drowned herself to escape 
the disgrace of her illegitimate child’s 
birth. 

Long before this disclosure 
been suspected what will follow. Fur- 
ther questions convince Judge Filson 
who Ellen really is. When court ad- 
journs and they are left alone, Ellen is 
willing to withdraw her suit. Her 
mother’s pathetic letter and its story of 
self-sacrifice have convinced her that to 
do good is more noble than to right a 
wrong. She will rise alone above her 
disgrace. The upshot is that Judge Fil- 
son does not give her his name, but 
sends her to New York to receive a 
musical education. 

Up to this point the play has pro- 
ceeded with convenient coincidences but 
with fair logic. It might better have 


it has 
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ended here, with Ellen left to work out 
her own destiny through her reawak- 
ened moral strength. 

But with the exaggerated emotional- 
ism of the last moments of the climax, 
and with the epilogue which takes place 
after a supposed lapse of ten years, its 
social significance—which is its only 
real significance, since all that has gone 
before is only the stock stuff of all 
melodrama—goes to smash. Ellen now 
has climbed to the, heights as a famous 
singer. She returns to her old home, 
where she is honored with a great en- 
tertainment given by the Fullertons. 
Of course she is not recognized as the 
Ellen Neal of other years. And she is 
wooed and, it is implied, won by Hugh 
Fullerton as his social equal, her child 
having been adopted some time in the 
past by its father. It is evident that 
the instruction in “Baker’s Dozen” does 
not teach students of play-writing how 
to avoid sentimental mush. 

The acting of “Common Clay” is all 
that can be desired, but that element in 
the production is apart from the pur- 
poses of this study of the Harvard 
Prize play. Anyone familiar with the 
contemporary stage will understand 
what such players as Jane Cowl, John 
Mason, Russ Whytall, Orme Caldara 
and Mabel Colcord can accomplish 
with the rdles of Ellen Neal, Judge Fil- 
son, the elder and younger Fullerton 
and Mrs. Neal. 


VERY observation made of “Com- 
mon Clay,” as a product of a col- 
lege curriculum in play-writing, applies 
with the same pertinency to “Young 
America,” by Frederic Ballard, who, as 
the author of “Believe Me, Xantippe,” 
is another of the Craig Prize winners 
and the star student of the “Baker’s 
Dozen” of his day in Harvard. Its ab- 
solute lack of pretension as drama in 
any real sense saves it from analysis 
which it could not for an instant with- 
stand ; the mellowness of its child story 
makes its sentimental interest certain. 
Who is not sympathetically attracted 
by the perennial story of the bad boy 
and his faithful dog? 
As a play, it may be likened to a sten- 
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cil with legible letters that are never 
quite completely formed. As a creative 
study of imaginative character, the best 
one in it is a dog. But vulnerable as it 
is as a play, it has its appeal as a show, 
for it is pivoted on an idea which, how- 
ever old, is presented in unhackneyed 
form. 

Like “Common Clay,” its interest 
converges on a courtroom scene, but 
this time the tribunal is for juvenile de- 
linquents. No other purpose is in the 
author’s mind than to show the benefi- 
cent workings of such a court and to 
clinch, by illustration, the truth to 
which the law has lately waked up: that 
the badly brought-up, mischievous or 
even unruly boy need not be by instinct 
bad, and that he is more than likely to 
be quite as susceptible to kindness as 
any other boy. 

This simple, unclothed idea is not 
sufficient to occupy a full evening in the 
theater. So it must be preceded by an 
act in suburban atmosphere, in which 
the boy gets into trouble by midnight 
depredations among Suburbia’s chicken- 
coops, and followed by an act in which 
the kindness of humans and the love 
of a dog soften the young delinquent’s 
heart and make him resolve forever to 
be a good boy—and that is ail. 

There is an entertainment here—a 
moving picture with animate figures— 
as “Young America” stands; there will 
be a play in the idea for the author who 
grasps it with imaginative power. 
Many stories about boys were written 
and forgotten before Mark Twain ap- 
plied his creative art to the char- 
acters of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn. 

Perhaps “Young America” would not 
have won for Mr. Ballard a Craig 
Prize. It has not the kind of mechan- 
ism that would attract the academic 
student of dramatic writing. But it 
touches a responsive chord in all who 
see it, which perhaps is the best proof 
of the value of matter over manner in 
the theater. Its fundamental idea, 
vitally handled and treated as dramatic 
art rather than as poster art, might have 
yielded something distinguished to the 
stage. 





He leaned across the table and stared into her eyes. The scar at one corner of his 
mouth stood out in livid whiteness; the battered left ear was crimson. . 
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y |\1S face was singularly unpre- 
possessing as he leaned across 
L-_—|| the table and stared into her 
eyes. The scar at one corner of his 
mouth stood out in livid whiteness; the 
battered left ear was crimson; his 
breath came in short, panting gasps; 
his eyes flashed fire—and yet at the 
heart of the flame was an expression 
of deep hurt. 

“Ye’ve made up y’r mind?” he asked 
for the twentieth time. “It’s final?” 

The woman swung around nervously. 
Then slowly, as though impelled by an 
occult force, her eyes met his again, 
reluctantly, combatively. She shook her 
head with simulated indifference and 
beat a nervous tattoo on the table-top. 

“Can’t ye understand plain English, 
Tim? I’ve had enough of ye. I’m 


999 


quittin’. ; 
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“Y’r quittin’? Well—” He drew a 
deep breath. “An’ ye’re sure ye aint 
makin’ a mistake?” 

She laughed harshly. 

“A mistake? Mistake?” Her voice 
was shrill and quavery. “An’ me been 
plannin’ and figurin’ for the last year 
na half to git away from you, an’ just 
been afraid to make the break? That’s 
how ye’ve done me ever since we been 
married—frightened me off from doin’ 
or sayin’ what I’ve been aching to do 
an’ say. I might ’ve known it, but a 
girl always is a fool before she marries ; 
she never will profit by the experience 
of other wimmin. I might’ve known 
you were gonna be a brute husband, 
just like ye’ve always been a brute 
fighter. Ye have no friends in the ring, 
and ye have mighty few outside the 
ring. It aint me? No, don’t shake 
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yr head. I know it aint me. I’ve 
tried—I’ve tried to be happy with you. 
I’ve slaved for you, done everything a 
woman ed do f’r a man. And f'’r 
what? To have you come in nights 
and growl at me, and curse me some- 
times—nothin’ ever like you wanted it. 
I wasn’t y’r wife—I was y’r woman! 
Well, the time has come, Tim Maloney, 
when, if you want a woman to growl 
at and make unhappy, it’s gonna be 
some one else. No more of it f’r me. 
I’m done! I’ve quit!” 

“I—I—” His voice broke slightly. 
“T aint never struck you.” 

“Struck me! Struck me! If—if 
you'd ever have struck me, Tim, I'd 
have—I’d have—killed you!” 


E recoiled as though from a blow. 
“T’ve tried to be—decent,” he stam- 
mered. 

“Then Lord help you. And Lord 
help any other woman you marry. 
There aint a spark of kindness in ye, 
Tim. There aint a mite of gentleness. 
Maybe,’—her voice fell a bit, and rang 
softly—‘‘maybe if we’d ever had chil- 
dren, things’d have been different, but 
we didn’t have ’em. And we aint never 
been happy—and we never would be 
I’m going.” 

“Mary!” 

“Well?” 

“Ye’re—ye’re—sure? 
aint makin’ a mistake ?”’ 

“Bah! Haven’t we been over that a 
dozen—twenty—times? What’s eatin’ 
you, anyway?” 

“It’s a big thing, Mary—this gettin’ 
a divorce. An awful big thing.” 

“Don’t you suppose I know that. 
That’s why I’m goin’ after it—because 
sit is a big thing, and it’s worth. havin’. 
I’ve been a: slave too long, workin’ my 
fingers to the bone lookin’ after your 
comforts, breakin’ my back doin’ things 
for you that you could afford to pay 
an’ have done—but that you wouldn’t 
just because I was y’r wife an’ was 
supposed to be earnin’ my keep. Yeh! 
‘that’s it. Many’s the time you’ve said 
that y’rself. 

“Well, I’ve earned my keep. I don’t 
;owe you a thing. I’ve been wife an’ 
-scrubwoman.an’ ev’ything else to.ye— 


Sure that ye 
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an’ where am I? Losing the looks that 
made ye marry me; never a bit of fun 
in life; figure goin’; never havin’ a 
thought outside of how mad ye’ll be 
the next time ye come in the house. 
It’s done with, Tim—finished! I’m 
through! Ye’ve been a brute to me— 
an’ this is the end. I’m goin’ to get 
me liberty—an’ then a little of the fun 
outa life that ye’ve stole from me. 
G’-by, Tim.” 

He raised his eyes slowly. His figure 
had sagged, and he jerked himself to- 
gether with a visible effort. 

“Ye’re—sure?” he repeated inanely. 

“G’-by, Tim.” 

“G’-by—” She turned toward the 
door. ‘‘Wait!” 

“Well?” 


“Ye’re goin’! Wont ye—kiss me 


_g’-by?” 


Slowly she approached him. Gently 
he kissed her lips, and pressed her hand. 
Then he flung his shoulders back and 
stared gamely at a spot on the farther 
wall. 

“G’-by, Mary. I—I—hope ye git 
somethin’ outa life.” 

She turned and nodded; the door 
slammed—she was gone. For a half 
minute — a minute — the brute-man 
stared at the door through which his 
wife had departed from his life. Then 
the squareness left his shoulders; his 
fists unclenched until the hands hung 
limp and helpless by his side. He 
passed one hand wearily across his fore- 
head and shook his head in bewilder- 
ment. 

“IT didn’t know,” he muttered. “I 
just didn’t know. Now me—I’m 
alone.” 


‘TIMOTHY MALONEY was, by pro- 
fession, a welterweight prize-fighter, 


of the type known as a “bruiser.” He 
was squattily built, with thick, heavy 
torso, short, knottily muscled arms and 


heavy legs. He was deficient in height 
for one who fought at one hundred and 
forty-five pounds; yet, to use the ver- 
nacular, he packed a punch which car- 
ried the force of a mule-kick. 

His method of fighting was strictly 
in accordance with his nature—an..end- 
less drive into a storm of merciless 














blows ; a slow plodding in and in—ever 
in; and then—an opening—the flash of 
a crimsoned glove—the sickening, dull 
impact as it landed on a vulnerable 
point—the collapsed form of his op- 
ponent. 

Thus had it always been. In his five 
years of fighting he had yet to find a 
man who could withstand his punch or 
keep out of its way for more than ten 
rounds. He had never been defeated, 
and yet many a time he had been clearly 
outpointed in six- or ten-round fights 
by some superlatively clever boxer who 
danced safely out of range of the pile- 
driving jolts to jaw or body. It was 
as though he were made of iron. Blows 
did not affect him—visibly. 
It was always the same—a 
beating, a blow—and the 
end of the fight. 

Charley Alberts, for three 
years welterweight cham- 
pion, avoided him as the 
plague, for Charley Al- 
berts was a wise 
man and a 
crafty one. But 
shortly after the 
interlocutory de- 
cree granted 
Mrs. Timothy 
Maloney be- 
came final, Mr. 
Charley Alberts 
fought a twelve- 


a certain Mr. 
Kid Rowland. 
For six rounds Mr. Alberts had 
things pretty much his own way. 
“Soft pickings,” commented the ring- 
siders. And in the seventh round, Mr. 
Kid Rowland connected with a nasty 
right hook to the side of the jaw, and 
Mr. Charley Alberts catapulted to the 
canvas. He arose gamely and groggily, 
only to go down before a storm of well- 
directed blows. Then over his pros- 
trate body the referee counted the fatal 
ten, and Mr. Kid Rowland was declared 
welterweight champion of the world. 
It was a form-reversal of the kind 
which sets the sporting world crazy at 
times—just such a surprise as Willard’s 
defeat of Jack Johnson, to illustrate by 
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° The door slammed—she was gone. For a half-minute—a - 9 ° 
round fight with minute—the brute-man stared at the door through which his Tim's sparring 


wife had departed from his life. 





a very recent and well-known example. 
Kid .Rowland was interviewed and 
headlined in vaudeville. Some writers 
hailed him as the marvel of the age, 
others a mere flash in the pan. 

As a matter of fact, he was neither. 
He was a mighty good, game little 
fighter and nothing more or less. In 
due time he granted a return match to 
the defeated champion, much against 
the frenzied protests of Sam Levy, his 
diminutive and usually very astute man- 
ager, and proved himself entitled to the 
laurel crown by repeating his initial 
performance in stellar ranks by defeat- 
ing Alberts decisively in eleven rounds 
—the same right 
to the jaw this 











time. 
IM MALO- 
NEY whis- 


tled the morn- 
ing after the 
first Rowland 
victory over 
Charley Al- 
berts, for he 
knew young 
Rowland very 
well indeed. 
Rowland had 
worked out in 
Tim’s gymna- 
sium many a 
time; he’d been 


partner for al- 
most a_ year, 
during which time he was gaining ex- 
perience and generalship in the prelim- 
inary ranks. And Rowland had been 
somewhat of a thotn in Tim’s flesh, for 
Rowland and Mrs. Timothy Maloney 
had been very good friends. 

It wasn’t unnatural that Tim should 
have been jealous, for Tim was not 
cursed with too much education. He 
could read a fight-contract and under- 
stand its phraseology, and sign his 
name and count his end of the purse— 
and at times, when the writer didn’t 
delve too deeply into the realm of psy- 
chology, he could wade through Big 
Bob Greene’s column of sporting chat- 
ter in a certain large evening daily. 
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Mary Maloney, née Ryan, at that 
time Tim’s lawfully wedded wife, had 
been graduated from grammar school 
and had taken three years in high school 
before the untimely death of a hard- 
working and small-earning father had 
forced her into the general struggle for 
dollars and cents and bread and butter. 
Tim had stood somewhat in awe of her 
immediately following their, marriage. 
me “was at 
ashamed of 
the fact that 
he looked up 
to his wife, 
instead off 
having her 
look up _ to 
him, as na- 
ture intended. 
And in that 
way he had 
assumed the 
brutish  atti- 
tude in the 
home which 
had _ proved 
the rock on 
which the 
domestic ship 
had even- 
tually foun- 
dered. 

Kid Row- 
land, on the 
other hand, 
was very 
much the 
gentleman of 
education, 
gauged by 
Tim’s_ stand- 
ards, and 
from the day 
he met Mrs. 
Tim Maloney 
the pair of 
them had 
found much 
congeniality 
in each 
other’s society. They talked about men 
named Shakespeare and Scott and 
others of whom Tim had never even 
heard, and once when Kid Rowland 
found Mrs. Tim in tears over some 


She gasped. 


me out,” averred the Kid. 


coming to him. 


ia Rie, 


“You're going to fight Tim?” . . 
Cause I’ve got to whip him! . .. 
That man made ‘your life a hell for several years. He’s gota licking 
I couldn’t marry you, else.” a 
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unusually harsh remark made that 
morning by her husband, he endeavored 
to console her. And thereupon, even 
though she gave him no encourage- 
ment, he fell in love with her, for 
pity, they truly say, is strongly akin to 
love. 

Of course, Kid Rowland, being a 
gentleman and a man of education in 
such matters, promptly severed his con- 
nection with Tim Maloney’s training 
camp and _ forever—supposedly—left 
the side of the married woman with 
whom he had fallen in love. He didn’t 
exactly flatter himself that his affection 
was reciprocated, but he knew that the 
man who plays with fire is liable to be 
burned. He had no desire to be forced 
to blush on gazing at his mirrored re- 
flection. He wasn’t that sort. 

Rowland, whose 
true first name was 
Thaddeus, which 
disgusted him, as 
did the nickname 
“Tad” which had 
been bestowed upon 
him in olden days by 
schoolfellows, read 
of the divorce of 
Mary and Tim, and 
his face beamed as 
he indited a short: 
note to the woman 
of his heart, politely 
expressing re- 
grets that her 
initial domes- 
tic trial 
should have 
proven such a 
failure, and 
expressing a 
desire to call. 
The note was 
couched in 
the most pla- 
tonic terms, 
but it brought 
smile of 

happiness to 
Mary’s still very pretty face as she 
wrote him that he might call any time 
he wished. 

And so he had called, not once, but 
many times, and they had conversed on 


. “He wont knock 




















a variety of subjects. Gradually Mr. 
Shakespeare and Mr. Scott gave way as 
topics of conversation before the per- 
sonal delights of Rupert Hughes and 
Albert Payson Terhune, whose stories 
of domestic life they absorbed. And 
he found her an interesting and learned 
talker on the subject of his profession. 
In due course of time she congratu- 
lated him on attaining the welterweight 
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world, and that he had come to lay his 
crown at her feet, for her to wear or 
trample on as she deemed best. 

With which she told him that she 
loved him, and so they became en- 


gaged. 


F course, after their engagement, 

their conversation veered naturally 
to more personal channels, and as is 
natural, he talked much of her first 
unhappy venture on the matrimonial 
sea. She, eager 
for his sympathy, 
compared him to 
her first husband in 
a way not overly 
complimentary to 
Tim, and told him 
many times of the 
brutality she had 


“The long and short of it is that Mary Maloney and I are engaged.” The fighter gazed unflinchingly at the 
newspaper man. “The weddin’ date is ’most any day after I lick that dog Tim Maloney!” 


crown, and later, on retaining it. And 
still later he took her hand in his one 
evening as they sat on the parlor sofa 
of the house where she boarded and 
told her that she was the axis of his 





undergone as Tim’s wife, of his con- 
stant nagging and terrorizing of her. 
Tad’sechivalric soul was touched. Prob- 
ably it was that the blood of a knight 
errant flowed in his veins, for he pre- 
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sented himself before her one evening 
with the startling tidings that he had 
authorized Sam Levy, his manager, to 
match him for a twenty-round fight, 
either in New Orleans or on the Coast, 
with Tim Maloney. 

The girl caught her breath sharply, 
and her eyes became filled with terror. 

“Tim?” she gasped. “You're going 
to fight Tim?” 

~¥es.” 

“But—but—Tim’s an awful hard 
fighter. He has a terrific punch, and 
lte’s never failed to knock his man out 
where the fight has passed the ten- 
round mark.” 

“He wont knock me out,” averred 
the Kid. “’Cause why? ’Cause I’ve 
got to whip him!” 

“Got 
to?” 


“V-e%< 


said the 
mk @ 
some- 
what 
oracu- 
larly, his 
boyish 
face shining 
with enthusi- 
asm. “That 
man made 
your life a hell 
for several 
years. He’s 
got a_ licking 
coming to him. 
I couldn’t 
marry you, 
else. Maybe 
you don’t un- 
derstand that 
—but honest, dearie, I couldn’t marry 
you feelin’ that I hadn’t licked the man 
who was such a brute to you as that 
man was. I guess it’s beyond you—” 

“But — but — suppose _ you're 
whipped ?” 

He smiled indulgently. 


Tim Maloney, in the seclusion of his lonely room, read the 
account of the marriage of Kid Rowland, welterweight champion 
of the world, and Mary Maloney. . . . “I reckon I was adamn 
. “But I reckon she’s got hap- 
piness comin’ as her due.” 


fool,” he muttered, fiercely. . . 
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“No danger, sweetheart. But if there 
is, I have to take my chances. The 
one fact is—as I said—that if I can’t 
whip him, I can’t marry you. I’m go- 
ing to fight the fight of my life. I’ve 
got to win—that’s all. I’d never be 
happy, knowing that I hadn’: whipped 
that man. I just couldn’t marry you 
under those conditions. I hardly guess 
you understand—” 

She snuggled close to him and en- 
twined her arms about his neck. 

“Yes, dear; I understand. It’s won- 
derful of you to feel that way. And it 

will make us happy— 
but I was just thinking 
—bein’ afraid—” 
He kissed her and 
smiled protectively. 
“Don’t you be 
scared, sweetie. There 
aint no need. There 
aint nothin’ a man 
can’t do if he has to. 
And I got to do this. 
So—” And some more 
powder 
me wi iai s 
trans = 
ferred from 
her cheek to 
his coat. 





N receipt 
of the an- 
nouncement 
that Kid Row- 
land had ac- 
cepted the oft- 
flung defi’ of 
Tim Maloney, 
the sporting 
world gasped. 
It was. un- 
heard of—this 
attitude of Kid 
Rowland’s. To 
attain a title, 
and then.to set 
easy-money precedent at naught by 
choosing. as his first opponent the 
ex-champion and as his second a man 
so good that the former champion had 
consistently refused to fight him—that 
was considered ridiculous. 
In the office of a certain large New 














York evening daily, the world-famous 
sporting editor called to his side the 
fight éxpert. 

“Tommy,” he said, “there’s some- 
thing behind this Rowland-Maloney 
scrap, something big in the way of a 
story. I want it. I aint just sure, 
but it strikes me that I’ve heard that 
Rowland is pretty close to Tim Ma- 
Icney’s divorced wife. If that’s true 
and you can get next to Rowland’s mo- 
tive—then the yarn is worth all the 
space we can give it—and then some. 
Go_to it—and bring me back the best 
sporting yarn we've ever had.” 


“TOMMY jammed his ancient hat on 
the back of his head, slipped into 
a full-skirted overcoat’ of a minus 
length and sallied forth in search of 
Kid Rowland. He found the young 
fighter donning his clothes after a rig- 
orous siege of that training torture 
known as “steaming out.” 

Mutual salutations exchanged, the 
subject was approached tactfully. 

“Tim Maloney allows he’s gonna eat 
you alive,” vouchsafed the newspaper 
man. 

The champion suspected no ruse and 
allowed his face momentarily to cloud 
with fierce anger. 

“Not on your life. I'll knock his 
ugly block offen his shoulders.” 

“Aint you a mite confident?” 

“Not overconfident. I got to win.” 

“Oh! You've got to. Well—” The 
reporter puffed a speculative cloud of 
the vile-smelling tobacco from the black 
briar in the corner of his mouth. “I’ve 
heard lots of other fighters say that 
too. Some of ’em made good and 
tothers didn’t. It’s all according ta 
what happens in the ring, it seems to 
me.” 

“Ye-e-s; but of course, you don’t 
understand.” 

“You bet I don’t. You’re beyond me. 
It was bad enough, you givin’ Charley 
Alberts a return scrap before you'd 
raked in more’n a few thousand vaude- 
ville cush, but to pick out this nut Tim 
Maloney as your next crackings—I’d 
say you was loony, if I was asked right 
confidential.” 

“That’s ’cause you don’t know. It 
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seems to me, Tommy, that a man what 
has hing around fighters as long as 
you have would know that there’s 
sometimes a heap more to a scrap than 
just the money that’s in it.” 

“Most of that sort of stuff is bosh,” 
asseverated the newspaper man craft- 
ily. “It’s press dope—ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of it. I’ve written too much 
of it. Why, say—do you know Bob 
Greene’s been saying that the reason 
you was taking on Tim now is because 
you’re engaged to his divorced wife.” 

Kid Rowland’s face flushed a dull 
red; his fists clenched viciously; then 
the fingers slowly relaxed. His eyes 
dropped from the level stare of the 
reporter. 

“T reckon,” said the fighter slowly, 
“that you get paid for: doin’ this.” 

“What ?”—innocently. 

“Stickin’ your nose into other peo- 
ple’s affairs—where it aint wanted.” 

Tommy laughed heartily. 

“Aw! come now, Kid. That aint 
just square, is it? You’ve told me it 
all yourself—told me enough to get 
my curiosity up. Come clean with me 
—what’s behind it? Aint it that 
you're engaged to Mrs. Tim Maloney?” 

The Kid rose abruptly and paced the 
room. Then he turned. 

“I’ve banged around with you news- 
paper chaps enough to know that when 
you get hold of a hunch you’re gonna 
write something—whether that some- 
thing is guesswork or the straight dope. 
Maybe I’d better come clean with you, 
an’ count on your decency to print just 
so much as the right sort of a guy 
would do.” 

“Yes,” returned the other seriously, 
“I kind of agree with you. You can 
bet I aint gonna unearth any more 
family skeletons than I can help. But 
you’ve never been a newspaper man, 
Kid, or you’d know just how big this 
story looks to us.” 

“T think I understand. Well, the 
long and short of it is that Mary Ma- 
loney and I are engaged.” 

“Wedding date set?” 

The fighter gazed unflinchingly at 
the newspaper man. 

“The weddin’ date is ’most any day 
after I lick that dog Tim Maloney!” 
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“What?” The reporter whistled in 
amazement. “You don’t say so!” 

“That’s it exactly,” snapped the 
fighter. ‘He treated her like a dog,— 
that part aint to go in the paper, 
either——and I just sorter felt I 
couldn’t marry his ex-wife unless I’d 
eased my mind a bit and felt that he 
was gettin’ what was comin’ to him in 
the way of punishment. That’s all. 
And I’m countin’ on you to handle it 
decently, too.” 

“T’m there, Kid; I’m there,’ pro- 
tested the newspaper man earnestly. 
“I didn’t dream how deep under the 
skin I was getting.” 


TRIFLE less than three hours 

later Tommy breezéd into the of- 
fice, his usually immobile face working 
with excitement. Bob Greene caught 
the expression and smiled. 

“Got it, eh Tommy ?” 

“Hmph! You betcha!” With which 
he peeled off his overcoat and coat, 
slung his ancient velour hat into a 
dusty corner, from which place it was 
rescued by a copy-boy who occasionally 
dunned the fight expert for ringside 
seats at the smaller clubs, slipped some 
paper in his battered “mill” and started 
writing. 

Forty-seven minutes later, by the 
sporting editor’s watch, Tommy slung 
his copy on the desk, along with a pic- 
ture of the woman. Greene glanced 
over the lead and then thumbed his 
cut-book. 

“Number 4891 of Tim “Maloney and 
5002 of Kid Rowland,” he ordered in 
stentorian tones; and then to still an- 
other copy-boy he handed the picture 
of Mary Maloney. “Art department— 
two-column cut.” He stepped to the 
speaking-tube and whistled the com- 
posing-room. The foreman answered. 
“Joe,” he barked, “cut that baseball 
head down to a single column and take 
those cuts out. I got a display story 
comin’ up.” 

Then he finished his perusal of the 
story. That done, he scribbled a head- 
line and shoved it in the chute. Tommy 
was seated on one corner of the re- 
write man’s desk, much to that digni- 
tary’s disgust, swinging his legs and 
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regarding his superior complacently 
through a tobacco-smoke haze. 

Said Bob Greene to Tommy : 

“Don’t get mad—but you're dead 
sure of all that dope?” 

Said Tommy, in answer: 

“Dead sure—and that aint all, either. 
There’s more to it, but I promised it 
wouldn’t come out.” 

“What, for instance ?”’ 

“Well, the motive of the whole thing 
is, in Kid Rowland’s words, that Tim 
Maloney useter give the girl hell good 
and proper, and the Kid wont hitch up 
with her until he’s taken it out of Tim’s 
hide.” 

“Good night!’ whistled the sporting 
editor. And then: “Some job he’s 
cut out for himnself. How did Tina re- 
ceive you?” 

“Like the crab he is,” grinned 
Tommy. “I hinted that the Kid had 
spilled the beans more or less and 
threatened him with the K. O. He says 
“Why?” And I says because the Kid 
wasn’t gonna marry his ex-wife until 
he’d done so. With which Mister Tim 
Maloney goo-goo’s and says, vicious- 
like: ‘Much obliged for tellin’ me that, 
because it’ll give me a little more power 
in smearing them good-looking features 
of his all over his face. Then when 
I’m the champeen, mebbe that girl wont 
be so blamed anxious to hitch up with 
him.’ That’s what he said—just like 
that. Some story, aint it?” 

Bob Greene heaved a deep sigh. 

“Some story? You just bet your 
bottom dollar it’s some story. We'll 
wake ’em up. And say—aint that 
gonna be some real fight?” 


At the ringside were seated perhaps 
two hundred women: the sight 


was not at all uncommon. But as one 
settled herself in a choice seat not far 
from the press-row, Tommy nudged 
Bob Greene excitedly. 

“Lamp the dame with the blue-and- 
white veil,” he sibilated. “Th’ one 
with the fat female who’s just sittin’ 
down in back of Coniver of The 
Enquirer.” 

Greene. turned curiously. 

“So that’s her, eh? S’pose you am- 
ble over and ask her a few questions.” 




















Mary Maloney looked up to meet the 
smiling eyes of the newspaper man. 

“IT reckon you’re all excited,’ he 
commented. 

“Terribly so. It’s the second fight 
I’ve ever seen. I saw my husband— 
saw Tim fight—once in New York. He 
—he”’ (her lithe body trembled slight- 
ly) ‘“—he knocked his man out.” 

“He packs a terrific wallop,” agreed 
Tommy. 

Her hand clutched his arm. 

“You don’t think—” 

“I’m betting on Kid Rowland,” lied 
Tommy. “He's a sure-fire winner.” 

“Thanks.” 

From the rear of the humanity- 
jammed amphitheater came a roar of 
applause. Kid Rowland, welterweight 
champion of the world, strode down the 
aisle between rows of craned necks and 
staring eyes, smiling acknowledgment 
of the acclaim. 

He leaped nimbly into the ring, and 
his eyes roved restlessly. At last they 
lighted on the figure of the little woman 
who was seated behind Coniver of The 
Enquirer, and he smiled brightly and 
nodded. Somewhat timidly she. waved 
a bit of a lace-bordered handkerchief 
at. him—and some one in the crowd 
started another cheer. For Tommy’s 
story had been wired even to the Coast, 
and the little domestic tangle had be- 
come common property. 

Then came Tim Maloney—squat, 
bull-necked, evil of countenance, for- 
bidding of build. He leaped into the 
ring amidst a thunder of applause only 
slightly less in volume than that which 
had greeted the young champion. He 
ignored the customary courtesy of the 
ring and walked directly to his own 
corner without noticing Kid Rowland. 

Then he dropped his bathrobe pre- 
paratory to putting on the gloves, and 
Tommy heard the girl before him gasp. 
He asked no questions, and it was not 
for him to know -that the challenger 
was wearing for the first time a pair 
of emerald-green trunks which had 
been designed by her when she was 
Mrs. Tim Maloney. 

He slipped the bathrobe back over 
his shoulders, leaving his: arms free. 
The gloves were chosen and donned. 
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The men were called to the center and 
introduced to the crowd. Then they 
were sent to their corners, and an ex- 
pectant hush fell over the gathering as 
they waited for the bell which was to 
send these two men at each other for 
twenty three-minute rounds, sixty min- 
utes of actual fighting, with nineteen 
minutes of rest scattered through at 
regular intervals. 


HE gong! The two men slipped 

from their corners and barely 
teuched gloves over the outstretched 
arms of the referee. They stepped 
back and fell into their fighting poses, 
Tim crouched well over, protecting jaw 
and stomach with arms drawn close and 
nearly parallel; Kid Rowland in a 
sparring pose, left foot tap-tapping the 
floor, left hand outstretched defensive- 
ly, right drawn back and tensed. 

Tim came close, and the Kid jabbed. 
Instantly Tim stepped in, and his right 
swished fiercely for the jaw. The 
crowd in-breathed audibly, but the 
blow wound harmlessly around the 
Kid’s neck. 

“Break!” The referee’s voice came 
to them clearly. As they broke away, 
Tim leered into the handsome face of 
his younger opponent. 

“I got you where I want you now,” 
he grated. “I’m gonna hammer the 
good-lookin’ face offen ye!” 

The Kid smiled—and jabbed. He 
jabbed again and stepped in suddenly 
to hook with his right to the jaw. The 
blow landed flush, and the referee, who 
was standing very close, heard Tim 
grunt. They clinched again, and again 
broke at the referee’s command. 

The remainder of the first round and 
all of the second were comparatively 
tame—a boxing-match with each man 
taking the measure of the other before 
the real commencement of the fighting. 

But in the third round the fireworks 
started. The Kid had settled upon the 
policy of jabbing and hooking his man 
into a beaten state before essaying a 
knockout punch, and from the bell 
which started the hostilities in the third 
session he leaped in and out, in and 
out, jabbing, hooking, crossing and oc- 
casionally stepping in with superlative 
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cleverness to give an exhibition of 
lightning, punishing infighting. On 
these rare occasions Tim uncorked and 
flailed his arms venomously, but to no 
avail. The Kid was taking no chances. 

The fourth round was pretty much 
a repetition of the third, and the fifth 
of the fourth. But in the sixth round 
the Kid waxed a bit careless, and Tim’s 
right swished to an unprotected jaw, 
and the Kid went down. The crowd 
howled with excitement, and men 
climbed to their seats. But Rowland 
was unhurt. He waited for the count 
of eight and rose to his feet. He had 
learned his lesson, and thereafter took 
no chances. 

“Maloney’s round,” was the ticker 
verdict, and the former wife of the 
ugly fighter was biting her lips to a 
crimson redness. 

“T’m afraid,” she half-sobbed. 
so afraid.” 

The seventh round was Rowland’s, 
as was the eighth, but he was breathing 
hard when he took his corner, and the 
practiced eye of Bob Greene read the 
distress signal. 

“It’s getting on his nerve,” he told 
Tommy. “He’s going to lose his con- 
trol and take a chance. And when he 
does—” He whistled expressively. 


“Tm 


“THE gong clanged for the beginning 
of the ninth round. Tim rose from 
his stool and set himself less than six 


feet from his corner. The Kid, his 
eyes shining, tap-tapped closer and 
jabbed. The blow landed flush, but 
Tim shook his head bull-fashion and 
refused to break ground. The Kid 
closed in again, and once more his jab 
landed, but beyond a quivering of Tim’s 
fiercely tensed right arm, there was no 
sign that he knew he had been hit. 

“Watch that right,” warned Greene 
softly, speaking to no one in particular. 
“Just keep your eye on that right— 
there!” 

This time the Kid had essayed a right 
cross to the stomach, but as he stepped 
in close, the right arm of Tim Maloney 
came into action, the entire weight and 
strength of his powerful body behind 
it. The blow landed almost noiselessly 
—for, contrary to general opinion, the 
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noiseless blows are the blows which hurt 
worst. The knees of Kid Rowland 
sagged, and his eyes glazed slightly. 
Again the right, and Rowland flopped 
to the canvas. 


The arena was a Babel of excite- . 


ment. The referee leaped between 
Tim Maloney and the fallen form of 
the champion and counted slowly, each 
rise and fall of his right hand putting 
closer and closer to Tim’s grasp the 
welterweight crown of the pugilistic 
world. 

“Six!” Kid Rowland squirmed 
gamely over on his stomach. His world 
was a whirling mass of nothing. 

“Seven!” He braced his gloves on 
the floor and drew one knee under his 
quivering, deathly sick body. Tim 
smiled slightly, and his eye rested tri- 
umphantly on the agonized face of his 
ex-wife, who half-stood by her seat at 
the ringside. 

“Oh! boy,” she breathed. “Don’t 
lose. Don’t lose.” Tim didn’t hear, 
but he understood, and his face was 
cracked with an ugly, leering smile. 

“Eight!” The Kid tried to rise but 
sank back. The crowd were yelling, 
screaming, dancing like maniacs. 

“Nine!” By a superhuman effort, 
Rowland staggered to his feet. Imme- 
diately Tim circled the referee, swung 
viciously, and the Kid was down again. 

But this time he arose at the count 
of eight, and he managed to hang on 
for the remainder of the round. 

Between the ninth and tenth rounds, 
the champion’s seconds worked over 
him like Trojans. But in the tenth Tim 
catapulted across the ring, arms flail- 
ing, jaw set and eyes blazing viciously. 
He battered and swore and fought like 
a tiger, but the Kid was clever, and he 
covered and hung on through the ago- 
nizing three minutes, during which the 
little woman by the ringside leaned 
forward strainedly in her seat and 
prayed. 

In the eleventh the Kid started fight- 
ing once again, and this time there was 
more force in his blows. The round 
was even, and in the twelfth he earned 
a shade on his clever work. Those who 
knew the signs said that he’d entirely 
recovered. 
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And now it was Tim who appeared 
somewhat tired as a result of his ter- 
rific strain. He fought a good deal on 
the defensive, taking the blows as they 
came, fighting back occasionally and yet 
without much effect. 

“T can’t understand it,” muttered Bob 
Greene. “Tim seems to have lost his 
punch, his steam. He aint there like 
he was in the beginning of the fight. 
All in, maybe.” 

The thirteenth, the fourteenth and 
the fifteenth rounds all went to the 
champion. He was taking few chances, 
and his merciless jabbing and his 
snappy hooks to jaw and stomach 
had Tim somewhat dazed. Long since, 
he had opened an old cut over Tjm’s 
eyes, and it was bleeding profusely. 


A FIERCE rally in the sixteenth 

gave Tim an even break, but his 
power seemed to have gone. He didn’t 
follow up his advantage with the fierce- 
ness which had _ characterized his 
work in the early rounds. The seven- 
teenth, eighteenth and nineteenth all 


went by a shade to Kid Rowland. And 
as the gong clanged for the twentieth 
and last round, the crowd leaned for- 
ward tensely. 

Said Bob Greene to Tommy, his 
aide: 

“Nothing short of a knockout will 


win for Tim now. He’s all in. He’s 
been standing there like a wooden In- 
dian for the last ten rounds. The Kid 
must have stung him pretty hard.” 

They met. The Kid, knowing that 
the fight was well within his grasp, re- 
started his light sparring, refusing to 
leave himself open. 

“There he goes!” said Tommy some- 
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what hoarsely, as the ugly fighter bun- 
dled himself into a vicious ball and 
stepped in eagerly. 

“Yes—but look!’—as the Kid cov- 
ered and danced away, to step in a sec- 
ond later with a fusillade of jabs. 

For two more minutes Tim kept 
after the champion. His pig-like eyes 
were glittering, his hands poised to hit 
with mule-kick force. And then—the 
gong! The referee stepped forward 
and raised the hand of Kid Rowland in 
token of victory! 

The crowd screamed acclaim. And 
at‘ the ringside the former Mrs. Tim 
Maloney covered her eyes with her 
hands and said: 

“Thank God !” 


WO weeks later Tim Maloney, in 
the seclusion of his lonely room, 

read the account of the marriage of 
Kid Rowland, welterweight champion 
of the world, and Mary Maloney. His 
jaw was set and his mouth drawn to a 
thin white line. Then he tore the news- 
paper to bits and flung it into the fire- 
place. 

“Damn!” 

He paced the room, back and forth, 
back and forth, his thoughts chaotic. 

“T reckon I was a damn fool,’ he 
muttered, fiercely, “—an awful damn 
fool. But what could I do? She loves 
him, an’ he wouldn’t have m..-ried her 
if I’d knocked him out—an’ I reckon 
shé’s got happiness comin’ as her due. 
But—gosh! imagine me standin’ up 
there, knowin’ I could knock him out 
’most any time I wanted, and let him 
make a choppin’-block of me! But 
mebbe—” He sighed. “If Mary’s 
happy—I guess it’s worth it!” 





From One Who Knew 


THE FOURTH OF A SERIES OF 
SPLENDID STORIES OF THE 
STAGE—CONCERNING THE 
CAREER..OFf JENTD GREY 


By Adela Rogers St. Johns 


[w= || NID GREY’S heelless slippers 

E, tapped firmly along the hot 
she slowly strolled toward the stage 
door for rehearsal. 

Going to the rack for her mail, she 
seated herself near the door on a big 
packing box and watched the group 
of stage hands greet the different mem- 
bers of the company as they came in, 
and she smiled to see how often their 
entirely unconscious manner coincided 
with her own unexpressed opinions. 
She had been the leading woman of the 
Columbia Stock Company for six 
weeks, ever since John. Marion bought 
it and began producing new plays. And 
she too liked Dick Bedient’s frank, 
manly way; she too found his lovely 
wife a woman to respect and admire; 
she too had smiled a little at the youth- 
ful importance and blasé air of Page 
Harmon, the pretty, red-haired ingénue. 
Stage hands must see a lot to make 
them smile, she thought, as she picked 
up her letters and ran through them. 
With nervous fingers she opened one 
in a gray, legal-looking envelope with 
a businesslike inscription. 

Slowly, the warm rose color left her 
clear-cut face. Slowly, the radiant blue 
eyes opened wider and the look of 
youth and happiness faded from them. 
Her slim, white fingers clutched the 
page as she read and reread it ; then the 
mouth settled into lines of bitter pain. 

When her husband had divorced her 
four years before for a wild escapade 
with a fascinating actor, he had been 
very kind to her; he had remembered 
that she had borne his name proudly 
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without stain or shadow for six years, 
and he had given her permission to see 
her son once a month. 

Enid Grey, broken under the result 
of an infatuation she could not under- 
stand, shamed and bitter against her- 
self, had clutched frantically at the one 
thing left of her wrecked life. During 
the four years in which she had fought 
so hard to regain her self-respect and 
to gain a place in her profession, she 
had thought oftenest of the little fair- 
haired boy who was so like his mother. 
And now Mr. Raymond’s lawyer had 
written to say that, at the request of 
Mr. Raymond’s mother, Mr. Raymond 
asked that she should not see the boy 
again—as they felt it best to break at 
once a tie that could not be carried on 
in later years. The blow staggered 
Enid Grey; for a while she sat motion- 
less on the packing box, gasping with 
the new pain that tore red hot through 
her, fighting for self-control. 

Page Harmon, her glowing red curls 
in crinkly masses about her brown eyes, 
walked up and down the bare stage, her 
arms about Anthea Bedient. 

“T don’t care, Anthea,” she said hotly, 
“T don’t care what you say. You're 
always too charitable, and you never 
can see anything wrong, even if it’s 
right under your nose!” 

“Can one be too charitable, dear?” 
Anthea asked with her calm, sweet 
smile. 

“Yes, one can!”—excitedly,—‘“and 
this is one of the times. You and I 
have been with this company over a 
year, and I guess we always got along 
all right, even if we weren’t a ‘produc- 
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ing’ company with a New York lead- 
ing woman. Now I like john Marion. 
He’s a good director, and he’s a dear, 
or he would be, if she’—with a vicious 
jerk of her fluffy head toward the mo- 
tionless white figure on the packing 
box—‘‘didn’t have him right under her 
thumb. Oh, she makes me sick! Any- 
body can see that she’s going to do 
all the acting that’s done around here! 
I thought I might get a chance to play 
a big part and then maybe Mr. Marion 
would send me to New York, but I 
guess Madame wouldn’t allow that. 
And the way she pats Walter Kerrigan 
on the head, just because she knows 
Walt likes it. She doesn’t fool me at 
all. Everybody knows what she was, 
Anthea, and you and Mary Melville 
make me tired, flopping all over her 
just because she looks young and 
dresses quietly and has nice manners. 
Did you expect her to wear scarlet and 
be painted up like a moving-picture 
actress ?” 

“Page! Page!” Anthea’s voice was 
full of pain. “How can you; child? I 
don’t flop all over her, but I do love 
her because she’s true and sweet. You 
are unkind and unjust, but’—with a 
half tolerant, half stern smile—‘‘you’re 
terribly young!” 

“Young!” stormed Page. “What’s 
that got to do with it, Anthea Bedient? 
I tell you she’s a horrid, stuck-up thing, 
and I for one—” 

“First act, Miss Harmon. First act, 
please, Miss Grey,” called Charlie 
Ward, the assistant stage director. 


NID GREY, her face drawn and 
white, slowly tore the gray letter 
into bits, crumpled them together and 
went toward the stage. She managed a 
twisted gray smile for John Marion at 
the director’s table. She read her lines 
mechanically, stumbling so often that 
John Marion’s brows drew together in 
a puzzled frown, and he ran his fingers 
through his crisp blond hair. The re- 
hearsal was over at last, and without 
waiting for her usual talk with Marion 
about its merits and defects, or her 
cheerful chat with Anthea, Enid Grey 
went swiftly to her dressing-room. It 
was dark and terribly lonely, with its 
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sheeted walls and plain mirrors, but 
Enid flung herself down on the couch 
and cried for the first time in four 
years. She cried as a strong man cries, 
for her sobs came from the depths of 
her, and her tears fell hot and burning 
on her lips and hands and heart. 

At last she sat up and went to her 
dressing-table, feeling instinctively for 
her powder-puff to erase the ravages 
of the tears. Suddenly she stopped, lis- 
tening with a puzzled frown to a sweet 
light voice on the stage. “I want to 
see you alone, ma’am, please,” it said. 
A pause; then: “I—I don’t know just 
what to say. It’s awful hard to begin, 
somehow, but I know you’re kind. You 
look kind !” 

Enid recognized the lines of a scene 
in the first act of a new play they were 
rehearsing, a scene she and Page Har- 
mon had together. She remembered 
thinking what a pathetically beautiful 
scene it was and what a shame it was 
the little red-haired girl couldn’t play 
it. She sat there quietly, breathing in 
deep, long breaths to drown her sobs, 
and listened. 


HE lines were beautiful, the idea 

new. But how far Page Harmon 
missed it all! She was playing a shop- 
girl, young and uneducated, the unwed 
mother of a four-year-old boy. She 
brought her child to the year-old bride 
of the boy’s father—Enid Grey—and 
pleaded with all her heart and soul that 
the wife take her child and bring him 
up in her home. The mother loved her 
boy, had worked and slaved to keep 
him with her, but the fight had been 
too hard for her. She knew that to 
give the boy any chance in the world, 
she must give him up, and seeing her 
old lover’s beautiful bride, some instinct 
told her that the woman’s tender heart 
and almost divine idealism would recog- 
nize the child’s right to his father’s 
house. 

It was the girl’s scene, absolutely. 
The author had given her big, heart- 
rending lines for the good of his play. 
But suddenly, as Enid Grey listened to 
the light, steady voice without a trace 
of emotion, as she heard the girl miss 
meaning after meaning, and felt her 
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skim over the depths of the thing, 
something in her brain snapped, and 
the great actress she really was, forced 
the woman who knew, out on the stage. 

Page Harmon, who had stayed on 
after rehearsal to go over her lines, sud- 
denly felt the part snatched from her 
hands, and Enid Grey, white and tear- 
stained, with blazing eyes stood over 
her. 

“Stop it!” she cried furiously. “Stop 
reading those lines like that. Haven't 
you any blood in you?” 

The actress came uppermost then, 
and Enid Grey raged at the girl, her 
marvelous voice ringing and vibrant. 
One round arm stretched out toward 
the empty house. 

“Listen to me. Out there are hun- 
dreds of people, all sorts of them. And 
you're up here to make them know 
and understand this poor, unhappy, 
beaten, broken girl. You’re up here to 
reach out to them and make their hearts 
bleed with pity for this mother who is 
giving up her child, her son, the very 
best of her—who is sacrificing her only 
joy, the only thing on earth she loves, 
because it is best for him. You're up 
here to make them feel how big she is, 
in spite of her youth and her weakness, 
how sinned against she is. Why, you 
little fool, it’s the greatest tragedy of 
the world, and you read it like—like a 
George Cohan song and dance! It’s 
tragedy; it’s pathos; it’s love. Don’t 
you see? 

“But of all those hundreds of people 
out there, remember that they wont all 
be women who know as I know. There 
will be cold, hard women who think 
only of the sin. You've got to bring 
tears to their eyes. There will be men 
who sneer-at all women who make that 
mistake. You’ve got to make them 
ashamed. There will be young girls 
who’ve never felt anything. You've got 
to awaken them to the tragedy of it. 
But how can you do it, if you don’t feel 
it—if you don’t see it?” 


NID GREY’S small, clenched hands 
beat against the girl’s breast. “What 
have you in there? Can’t you grasp it? 
Haven’t you ever held a child in your 
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arms? Well, think if it were yours! 
Think of it! You think you’re good, 
because you’ve avoided temptation. No 
one is good unless they have big, warm 
hearts and charity, child. You think 
you’re clever. No one is clever who 
hasn’t boundless understanding. You 
want to act, yes. You are mad to be 
a great actress. How can you act if 
you can’t feel? How can you pick your 
audience up out of their seats and make 
them cry and laugh and pray unless you 
have it all within you? Life is what 
makes great acting, Page Harmon. 

“That is a wonderful part, wonder- 
ful. You’ve wanted a chance. You've 
cried because you didn’t get it. Now 
$e come, are you big enough to take 
it?” : 

Enid Grey opened the part swiftly. 
Subtly she seemed to change from a 
proud, angty beautiful woman to a 
frightened, suffering girl. Then the 
gorgeous voice, strained and broken, 
read the lines, read them with all the 
pathos the author wrote into them and 
all the anguish of her own heart. And 
Page Harmon’s face whitened as she 
listened. 

“Now,” said Enid Grey sternly, “‘read 
them and [’ll read mine.” 

Page faltered, but she was game arid 
she was earnest. 

“That’s better,” said Enid Grey. 
“Only more—more—more.” She shook 
the girl violently. “Let it all out—all 
you have in you. And remember, it’s 
your son!” 

“Oh!” she said when the-girl had fin- 
ished. “That’s it; now again—to plant 
it 

“And again!” 

When they finished the last time, 
Page dropped on a bench, sobbing with 
exhaustion. Enid Grey went to her 
side and put a strong arm about her. 
“You see?” she asked. 

Page cuddled close against the soft, 
white linen shoulder. “Yes, but how 
did—do you know—like that?” 

Enid Grey looked into the girl’s 
brown eyes with a steady, measuring 
look. Then: “Come on up to my 
apartment,” she said gently, “and I'll 
show you the pictures of my son.” 


























What's Going On 


UNUSUAL PICTURES OF 
STAGE- AND SCREEN- 
PEOPLE ABOUT WHOM 
THE PUBLIC IS TALKING 


Ann Murdock is te 

be starred in a new 

Frohman Amusement 
Corporation play. 


HESE collections of out-of-the-ordinary pho- 

tographs, dealing with people who are espe- 
cially prominent in the news of the stage- and 
screen-worlds, have occasioned so much favorable 
comment from GrEEN Book MAGAZINE. readers, 
that it has been decided to continue them from 
month to month. 

More than being a group of unusual pictures, 
this department is intended to keep the reader 
posted on the gossip of amusement circles and to 
give intimate glimpses into the off-the-stage and 
off-the-screen lives of well-known player-folk. 


Photograph by 
Victor Georg, 
Chicago 



































Photograph by White, New York 


Emma Carus, the comedienne, “before” (above) and 
“after” (at right) she reduced her weight fifty-four pounds 
in less than six months. She adopted a system of dieting 
and exercise and asserts she suffered no ill effects. 

“It is easy enough to get thin,” says Miss Carus, “but 
it isn’t so easy to get thin and stay funny.” 

She plans to start a “School of Reduction.” 


A freak photograph showing Blanche Sweet, the Lasky 

motion-picture star, twice on the same plate, and in differ- 

ent characters. Her director is giving her instructions for 
the taking of the next scene. 
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At left: Julian Street and 
Booth Tarkington, the au- 
thors, and George C. Tyler, 
going over a scene in the new 
Tarkington-Street play, “The 
Ohio Lady,” which Mr. 
Tyler, in association with 
Klaw & Erlanger, will 


produce. 




















Below: Patricia Col- 
linge as Pollyanna 
and Bobby Tobin as 
Jimmy, in “Pollyan- 
na,” the new Tyler- 
Klaw & Erlanger play 
now popular in Chicago. 













Photograph ‘ y 
by White, 7 “A 
New York = 


Ned Wayburn, the stage 
director, who has branched 
out as producer of the revue 
“Town Topics,” and man- 
ager of the three-million-dol- 
lar Century Theater, which 
he has transformed into a 


music hall along London lines. 
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Above: Olive Tell, Broad- 
way’s latest beauty, in “‘ Hus- 
band and Wife.” New York 
critics are calling her the most 
beautiful actress on the 
Great White Way. 








Photograph 
by White, 
New York 






Cleo Madison, Uni- 
versal film star who has 
mcoming into greater 
prominence through a 
seriesof attractive screen 
subjects. 


Photograph by Witzel, Los Angeles. 
































Photograph copyrighted by Victor Georg, Chicago. 
Billie Burke, having broken with the Charles Fronman Corporation because of her desertion to the films, will be starred 
by her husband, Flo Ziegfeld, Jr., in a new play. Mr. Ziegfeld also plans to star Ina Claire in a musical vehicle. 
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Aviator 

Glenn Martin 

and Mary Pickford in “ The 
Girl of Yesterday.” Miss Pick- 
ford is making her first aeroplane 
flight, and Aviator Martin is 
appearing on the screen for the 

first time. 


Tamaki Mieura (below), operatic 
soprano, America’s first Japanese 
GJ singer. 
3 As Ma.- 
dame B ut- 
terfly, she 


BY has made a sen- 
sational success 
with the Boston 
Grand Opera Co, 


William Faversham and his sons, 
William Crozier and Phillip, punting 
on the river at Chiddingfold, the 


Faversham English estate. 


Photograph by Underwood & 
Underwood, New York 
* Max Marcin, former newspaper 
reporter, who had two plays— 
“The House of Glass” and 
“See My Lawyer”—produced 
on Broadway in one week. 
Another of his plays will be 
on Broadway soon. 
Matzenc, Chicago — : 
Photograph by White, New York 
1062 Vivian Martin, a World film star, one of 
the beauties of the screen. 








Photograph by Byron, New York 


A photograph that is decidedly out 
of the ordinary—showing a scene 
in one of the chorus girls’ dressing- 
rooms at the Century Theater, 
where “Town Topics” is playing. 
The girls are making a quick 
change for the next act. 


Photograph 
by courtesy of 


Will M. Cressy Clara Kimball Young, the 

Marie Dress- World film star, and her 

ler and her pet bear. 

husband, 

“Pinkie” Dalton, at their home in Cornish 
New Hampshire. 





Lillian Lorraine, the 
New York stage 
beauty, at Long 
Beach, Cal., where 
she is appearing in 
Balboa and Pathe 
photoplays. 





Laurette Taylor (at right) may 
not return to the United States 
until spring to appear in a new 
Louise Dresser, now in the play by her husband, J. Hartley 
new play “Wall Street Manners, to be known as “Hap- 
Gets Potash and Perl- piness.” So popular has “Peg O’ 
mutter,” with her favorite My Heart” been in London that 
collie at her summer home. it is considered inadvisable to take 
Miss Taylor from the cast. 
Photograph by Hoppe, London 


Mergaret Illington (at 

left) with some of her 

pets at her country 

home, “Dream Lake,” 

in the Westchester 

Hills, thirty miles up 

the Hudson from New 

York City. Photograph by Otto Sarony, New York 
Minnie Maddern Fiske in the Edison 
Company’s film version of “Vanity 
air. 
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No. I: 


By Alan Dale 











Editor's 
Note: Alan. 
Dale, the critic, 

of whom it is 

said that he 

knows more in- 

-teresting stage 
people than any 
other man, begins 
herewith a series of 
articles on “The Most 
Interesting People of 
the Theater.’ His first 
subject is Ethel Barrymore, 


} | 1 | actresses detest people with 


| good memories, they must 

feel a sense of utter loathing 

for those whose good memories are for- 

tified by iron-clad, relentless, unbudging 

“records.” I’m in the latter class, and 

so I should think I must be horrible to 

those who would like to forget com- 
fortably and luxuriously. 

Sometimes I regret my odious index 
of plays and players,—once or twice I 
have thought of consigning it to the 
flames, and starting afresh with the 
more or less glorious present,—but it 
has its uses, after all, as well as its 
abuses; and in some cases, of course, 
it is quite delightful. When I discover, 
as I do at times, that I have consistently 








A he Most Interesting 
People of The Theater 


ETHEL BARRYMORE 







Photograph by Sarony, 
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up to the present 
time. 

Mr. Dale’s 
style of writing 
is unusual, and 
he draws his 
material from 
not only a vast 
store of records, 
but from close and 
long-standing p e r- 
sonal acquaintanceship 
with virtually all of the 
well-known people of the stage, 


taking her career from her New York not only here but also im 
first appearance on the stage Ethel Barrymore as = ura pe, 
Sah Carrots. 


appreciated an actor or actress who has 
at last achieved success, I am rejoiced 
—which is natural. But when the 
other thing happens, and I find that I 
was blind at first to such merits, then 
the records are irritating, and I despise 
them. 

However, the “most interesting” 
people are not those who: leaped into 
success immediately. They are those 
who, after struggles and _ obstacles, 
found it slowly, and—may I use that 
awful word ?—conscientiously. 

I am beginning this series of sketches 
with Ethel Barrymore, because the word 
interesting applies to her most emphat- 
ically. Understand, please, that an 
actor or actress can be interesting with- 
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out being great in the approved sense 
of that absurd word. To write eulogies 
of “great” people is a contemptible 
task, good for servile Boswells and 
lackey-minded enthusiasts, but it is a 
task I should most decidedly shirk, 
Moreover, I hate to read about “great” 
people, because I am filled with longing 
to discover human flaws—which their 
biographers never permit me to do. 

Ethel Barrymore heads my list of 
“most interesting” people because she 
has made two perfectly distinct repu- 
tations, and I know of two other women 
only who have succeeded in doing that. 
She may even make a _ third—who 
knows ?—and go down into history in 
spectacular triplicity. 

In the case of this “most interesting”’ 
actress, I am bound to say that I de- 
spise my records, for the very first 
time I saw her, I never even mentioned 
her name. What do you think of that? 
Probably you will say that it is “one 
on me,” and possibly you are correct. 
At any rate, it was exactly twenty years 
ago when I first viewed Ethel Barry- 
more. J want you to believe that wild 
buffaloes couldn’t drag that. incriminat- 
ing date from_me if Miss Barrymore 
were still playing ingénue roles. No, 
indeed! I am not entirely lacking in 
chivalry and all that sort of thing. But 
as Miss Barrymore has long ago given 
up her pellucid pictures of reluctant 
girlhood, I see no harm in mentioning 
the fact that it was twenty years ago 
that I first saw her. 


ISS BARRYMORE appeared in a 
three-act comedy by the late Henry 
Guy Carleton called “That Imprudent 
Young Couple,” with John Drew and 
Maude Adams in the leading roles. My 
record stares me in the face. I cannot 
get away from it if I would. Of the 
play I said: “It shines with the false 
gleam of the paste diamond in the shirt- 
front of the Bowery politician.” Of 
Ethel Barrymore I said ne’er a word. 
Not one solitary word, good, bad or 
indifferent! Where was my acumen, 
my prophetic spirit and my vaunted 
ability to “pick a winner?” Really, I 
feel quite discouraged as I contemplate 
it. You see, we were all a bit preju- 
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diced against a young woman who ap- 
peared to be in the cast just because 
she was John Drew’s niece and the ad- 
mirable daughter of her own father 
and mother! For we had all thrown - 
our bouquets at the feet of Maurice 
Barrymore, and at that effulgent actress 
Georgie Drew. That, however, does 
not excuse me, does it? I am not trying 
to palliate my offense. 

The next time I saw Miss Barrymore 
was in that dainty little play called 
“Rosemary,” still with Uncle John 
Drew and Maude Adams, but that 
record I do not mind in the least, for 
at the very end of my criticism I said: 
“Miss Ethel Barrymore scored a 
quaintly unexpected hit.” My pro-: 
phetic spirit was evidently improving, 
and—well, that wasn’t so bad, was it? 
But for the life of me, I cannot recall 
at this moment what she did in the 
“quaintly unexpected” way. There is 
no symptom of any recollection of her 
work in my mind to-day. 

From that time until her first appear- 
ance as a star in poor Clyde Fitch’s 
play, “Captain Jinks of the Horse 
Marines,” Ethel Barrymore enjoyed 
the dulcet pleasure of being “adver- 
tised.” Honestly, I believe that she 
hated it, for in the many chats we have 
had, that sort of thing impressed me as 
being distinctly unpleasant to her. 

The advertisement consisted in con- 
stant reports of her engagement to be 
married. She was the most fiancée 
young woman on the stage, with the 
exception of Cecilia Loftus. Miss 
Barrymore and Miss Loftus, between 
them, threatened to wed nearly the en- 
tire masculine population. Reporters 
were always at them, begging them to 
“confirm or deny” rumors. In the the- 
atrical game everything helps, and | 
suppose this helped Miss Barrymore. 
Again I say that it must have been 
exceedingly distasteful to her; I am 
perfectly certain that it was. 

And so when I saw her in “Captain 
Jinks of the Horse Marines,” I couldn’t 
help saying—for I have always been 
a somewhat garrulous nuisance: “A 
girl who seems to have plighted her 
troth to half the population of this rock- 
bound isle, and who, with Miss Cissie 














Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 


The latest photograph of Ethel Barrymore. 
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Loftus, may lay claim to the title of the Betrothed 
Phenomenon, is certainly interesting, but not necessarily 
to the stage. Miss Barrymore has been so well adver- 
tised—and advertisement is the breath of stage life— 
that I don’t want to add to her encumbrances.” 

It was in the “pathetic” moments of “Captain Jinks 
of the Horse Marines” that Miss Barrymore seemed to 
lack conviction. Her comedy was delightful. The 
delicacy of her girlhood portrayal im- 
pressed us all. “Captain Jinks” made her Ethel . 
a star for keeps, and though we were all «The Shadow” 


Photograph copy- 
righted, 1915, by 


As Cynthia in the Charles Frohman 
London production 
of the play of that 


name. 


Photograph by 
Burford, 
London 


want- 

ing in 

enthu- 

siasm, Ethel 
Barrymore 
really started 

on her first ca- 
reer at this time. 





In circle: In “Captain Jinks.” 
Photograph by Sarony, New York 
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agine what my feelings 
are like?” 

Even then—it was 
fourteen years ago— 
Ethel Barrymore, at the 
beginning of~her first 
reputation as a “girl,” 
had a distinct yearning in 
the direction of her 

second emotional 
reputation. I used 
to laugh at that, 
and to wonder 
why actresses 
who had won 
success in one 
line always 
clamored for 
“Ny sticcess in an- 
other. She told 
me that some day 
¥ she hoped to be able to 
‘ make _ people weep, 
though she knew that 
seemed irrational, a n d 
was perfectly aware of 
the fact that emotional 
actresses longed to be 
comediennes and _ that 
comediennes hankered 
to be emotional. At 
that time I thought it 
a dreadful pity that 
such a very charming, 
light-hearted girl as 


After her success in 
“Captain Jinks,” I chat- 
ted with her (I always 
use the word chat because 
interview is so disgusting 
to me), and she had 
plenty to say. 

“I’m the girl who is 
said to be betrothed to half 
the population,” she re- 
marked. “You all think it 
funny, but I don’t. I 
simple loathe it. Loathe 
is a strong word, but 
it scarcely expresses 
my. feelings. I shall 
never dare to get really 


i 


ee 


Photograph by Sarony, New York 
Georgie Drew Barrymore, 
mother of Ethel. 


engaged. It has 
all been dis- 
counted for 
me. The news- 
papers have 
said ‘Wolf!’ so 
often! If I ever 
made up my mind 
to take the plunge, no- 
body would believe 
me. It is a very sad 
condition of things. 
Most of the men I’m 
supposed to be en- 
gaged to are mar- 
ried, or else I’ve 
never seen them in 
my life. Do 

you think it pete, 
kind to keep in “The 
me plighted Twelve- 
in this way? = youn 
Can you im- : 


Ethel Barrymore as a girl. 


Photograph by White, 
New York 
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Ethel Barrymore should cherish an 
ambition for tears. The gift of comedy 
has always seemed to me such a price- 
less possession. 

Ethel Barrymore won her first spurs 
and kept them. It was her charm that 
we all gushed over. Every critic gloated 
over the word charm until I think that 
Miss Barrymore grew to detest it. Then 
we all talked of her “delightful per- 
sonality,” which must have been ter- 
rible to a woman with ambition. The 
real truth was that we declined to take 
her as seriously as she took herself. She 
was now established as a particularly 
winsome ingénue—and vaudeville peo- 
ple had already begun to imitate her 
curious frog-like voice. So we were in- 
clined to let her go at that. All the 
time, however, she seemed to realize 
the weakness of such a reputation. Each 
“light” role that she portrayed appeared 
to get on her nerves, and all the more 
because she invariably succeeded. 

Our attitude, which had been respect- 
ful yet frivolous, began to change when 
Charles Frohman—the most astute and 
artistic manager of stars that we have 
ever had—presented the young actress 
in a double bill consisting of a silly little 
play called “A Country Mouse” and a 
small, serious study entitled “Carrots.” 
There was a wonderful contrast in this 
double bill. As Angela in “A Country 
Mouse,” Ethel Barrymore was as light 
and fluffy and- girlish and mischievous as 
we could have wished her to be, in our 
rage for this kind of impersonation ; but 
in “Carrots” we saw the dawn of her 
later and more enduring reputation. It 
was a weird little ‘play that took hold of 
you and moistened your eye and made 
you swallow lumps—in fact, a playlet 
that really got at your emotions. Miss 
Barrymore showed the wistfulness, the 
helplessness and all the repressed love 
of poor little Carrots, and she did it 
with such delicacy and art that “Car- 
rots” lived, while the anemic longer 
play was snuffed out. “Carrots” was 
new, untheatrical and real, and the 
young ingénue of the other play vital- 
ized it, if you please. 

There was a good deal of “advertise- 
ment” for Ethel Barrymore when she 
went to London. Her play, “Cynthia,” 
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was a dismal failure, but the young 
American actress was, according to the 
newspapers, “taken up by society,” and 
you know how wonderful that is (not!). 
In London, tco, I chatted with her. 

“It is killing,” she cried, laughing 
heartily, “to realize that America insists 
upon my being taken up by society! 
Certainly it makes good reading. It is 
as good reading for me as it is for you. 
But I know nothing of society. Once 
in Chicago they asked me to write an 
article on ‘Society and the Stage.’ I 
knew little of the former and not very 
much of the latter. Therefore I wrote 
the article. It was when I was younger, 
don’t you know. Just as though I care 
a hang about society! Remember that 
I come from a family of actors. The 
stage is in my blood. I love it. I have 
been brought up to it. How could I 
bother about society? If you want the 
unvarnished truth, it is that I have abso- 
lutely no use for society—no more use 
than society has for me.” 

It was always the sincerity of Ethel 
Barrymore that appealed to me. I 
never saw her play Nora in “A Doll’s 
House,” because I happened to be 
abroad at the time, but I remember 
congratulating myself that this was 
spared me, because I hated to think of 
this sunshiny young actress groping 
around in the drab, shadowy melan- 
choly of Ibsen. However, I think I 
was improving and that my outlook was 
broadening, for when Miss Barrymore 
appeared in the curious little play 
called “Sunday,” I wrote this: “I be- 
lieve that this actress will, one day, 
reach emotional possibilities, but she 
doesn’t want to be told that she has 
reached them when she hasn’t.” 

In “Sunday” it was the exquisite 
comedy work that delighted us. It was 
the finest work that her first reputation 
gave us, and it was a tremendous suc- 
cess. Our memories of one scene in 
“Sunday” are still kept green by scores 
of vaudevillians who remark, sepa- 
rately and insistently: “I am now going 
to give you an imitation of Miss Ethel 
Barrymore.” This seems so very odd 
to-day, when Miss Barrymore, I am 
perfectly sure, could scarcely give us 
that imitation of her former self! 
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“Sunday” urged her further onward, but she 

had already begun to rebel. Her ambition 
had made her restive. She was distinctly 
anxious to do the emotional and to make 
us weep! 









THEL BARRYMORE broke away from her- 
self and started on her new career—a career 
that has completely replaced the other—with a dar- 
ing experiment. She actually appeared as a 
squalid old scrubwoman in John Galsworthy’s 
play, “The Silver Box.” We enjoyed 
the remarkable spectacle of a young 
girl in “the height of her youth and 
beauty,” as the saying goes, disfigur- 
ing herself with a hideous make-up 
and playing the part of a sordid 
cockney character. I can think of 
no other actress who would have 
done it. Remember that Miss 
Barrymore appeared in “The 
Silver Box” when she was still 
young and lissome, for it was 
only eight years ago. Yet she 
selected a character that was 
old, wizened and ugly, and 
reveled in it. That alone 
would stamp her as one 
of the most interesting 
women on the stage. It 
was unusual; it was 
almost wunprece- 

dented. 
It was 
not an 








Photograph 
by Hall, 
New York 






































Miss Barrymore 
(above) as Nora 
in “A Doll’s 
House,” and (be- 
low in circle) as she 


appeared in 1906. 








Photograph 
by Sarony, 
New York 
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enlivening play, and few can recall it 
to-day, but it served its purpose for 
Ethel Barrymore. It demolished all 
recollections of her “charm” and her 
“delightful personality,’-—of both of 
which she had wearied,—and it brought 
her forward in a completely different 
way. Her work in “The Silver Box” 
suggested that which we had appreci- 
ated in “Carrots,” and if it did seem to 
be a waste of sincerity and good looks, 
it had its usefulness. I am bound to 
admit that now, though the idea was 
ineffective at the time. In “The Silver 
Box” the once dainty ingénue wore a 
black polka-dot print wrapper-dress, a 
dirty apron and her hair sprawled flat 
over her brow and parted in the middle. 

Ethel Barrymore’s first reputation, 
in which she stood unique, had been 
destroyed by her own efforts! The 
very structure that she had reared she 
had now demolished. She might have 
maintained her first reputation for 
years longer, with great pecuniary 


profit both to herself and to her man- 
ager, but she was coming into what she 
had always distinctly considered to be 


“her own.” She had forced us all— 
and goodness knows how unwilling we 
were—to accept her at her own valua- 
tion. A woman who can do that is even 
more than ‘“‘most interesting.” 

It was “The Twelve-Pound Look” by 
J. M. Barrie that lifted Ethel Barry- 
more to the position that she now occu- 
pies—a position in which “girlhood” 
plays no part. In “The Twelve-Pound 
Look” all her latent emotionalism 
emerged. How many times I saw that 
admirable little sketch! Night after 
night, I used to watch it, just as much 
for the sake of Ethel Barrymore as for 
its own intrinsic value. No trace of 
the ingénue now remained, and it was 
just as well, for her old enemies the 
advertisement-mongers had been busy 
again with her married life and her 
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children and all the details of her 
matronhood. It would have been impos- 
sible to continue the work of the 
ingénue, even if Miss Barrymore had 
wished to do so, and nothing really was 
further from her wishes. She was 
unable to go backwards; she was not 
unable to go forwards. 


“THE very best work of her life she 

has done in the last plays she has 
offered. Dignity has replaced the frol- 
icsome fluffiness of her early reputation ; 
a picturesque sincerity has superseded 
the winsome sketchiness of her youthful 
impersonations. The old Ethel Barry- 
more had undoubtedly felt emotion ; the 
new Ethel Barrymore has acquired the 
difficult art of expressing it artistically 
and convincingly. There are tears and 
laughter where before there had been 
merely laughter. The new Ethel Barry- 
more has much of the quality that made 
Mrs. Kendal famous years ago—the art 
of comedy allied with that of pathos— 
a combination the gods might envy. 

All this has made the actress “most 
interesting” in the twenty years of her 
stage life that have also been twenty 
years of my critic’s life. Nothing that 
she has ever done has escaped me, 
except that single impersonation of 
Nora, and her motion pictures. I am 
perfectly willing that the “pictures” 
shall escape me. I have not the faintest 
desire to see Ethel Barrymore on the 
screen. The film is the bugbear of my 
life, perhaps because I realize its 
potency and its tremendous appeal. To 
watch the woman whose career as an 
actress I have watched from its very 
start “making faces” at the camera, 
would be a case of going from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. As a “movie” 
artist, I am anxious for Ethel Barry- 
more to elude me. I simply couldn’t 
beat that apparent commercialism of 
art! 

















The New Baby 


SHE CAME IN: THE-STEERAGE 
AND BROUGHT SEVENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND DOLLARS WITH HER: 
THE FIRS T OF ANEW SER LES 


By 


Rudolph 


he = passenger list was increased at 
five o’clock this morning by the 
arrival of a little girl to the wife of 
one of the passengers in the steerage. 
The Doctor reports that the mother and 
child are doing as well as can be ex- 
pected, and that the baby is a bonny 
little creature who turned the scales at 
nine pounds. The father is a German 
whose naine is Wilhelm Kohler. He 
and his wife are on their way back to 
New York, where he has been living. 
for the last few years, and where he 
met her, for she is an American. 


- ery |HAT was the announcement 
E the passengers read in the little 
daily newspaper published on 
the Cunard steamship Carmania on the 
Tuesday morning of the outward 
voyage from Liverpool to New York. 
The news evoked a great deal of 
interest. A birth at sea always does. 
The Doctor was inundated with ques- 
tions by the women among the saloon 
passengers as he tramped up and down 
the deck, taking his morning constitu- 
tional with James T. Deane, one of the 
passengers. Deane was a tall, well- 
built, handsome man of about five and 
thirty. His close-cropped black hair 
rippled in soft curls over his head, and 
his dark mustache, instead of being 
trimmed quite close and short to his 
upper lip, in accordance with the pre- 
vailing fashion among New York men, 
grew long and curly at the ends. His 
dark brown eyes were large without 
being at all prominent, and the whites, 
instead of being tinged with yellow, had 
in them a tinge of blue, which gave 
them an added brilliancy. 
“I should have saved myself a lot of 

















De Cordova 


time, Mr. Deane,” the Doctor remarked 
to his companion as they resumed their 
walk after he had satisfied the curiosity 
of another woman on the all-important 
matter, “if I had written out answers 
to every question I could think of about 
the new mother in the steerage, and 
every question I couldn’t think of, and 
had them printed for distribution. It’s 
amazing what interest people take in a 
baby that’s born at sea.” 

A thoughtful expression came into 
Deane’s face. “The two great facts of 
life—birth and death—always seem out 
of place, incongruous, at sea, Doctor. 
They always appear to have a deeper 
significance and a greater solemnity 
than on land, and there is something 
almost uncanny in them when they hap- 
pen. That’s why, I suppose, we pas- 
sengers are always so vitally interested 
in them when they occur.” 

The Doctor blew a cloud from his 
cigarette. ‘“You’re probably right, and 
that’s the real explanation of the mat- 
ter. To us, however, who make our 
home on the water, the elemental facts 
of life fall into their proper perspective 
just as they do on land.” 

Dean flicked the ash from his cigar. 
“Of course, I quite understand it must 
make an enormous difference to a man’s 
outlook on these things when he lives 
on the sea. With you, however, it is 
still more different. The elemental 
facts of life, birth, death and suffering 
are all part of the day’s work with you, 
Doc. You look at these things with a 
professional eye which is quite different 
from the layman’s, and especially the 
lay-woman’s, for it is the women who 
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are most interested in the addition to 
the passenger list.” 

The Doctor smiled. ‘The interest 
women take.in babies, my dear sir, 
especially other women’s babies, has 
been a perennial source of wonder to 
me ever since the day when, as a 
student, I placed my first baby in the 
arms of its happy mother, while five or 
six other women stood admiringly by. 
If it weren’t for that instinctive love 
of women for babies, I firmly believe 
that the population of the world would 
be less by a good many hundred mil- 
lions than it is to-day, and we should 
never have heard anything about the 
overpopulation of the great cities, with 
all the problems it involves.” 

“I dare say you're right.” James 
Deane took his cigar from his mouth 
and regarded it critically. “It’s a pretty 
big problem, this about babies, and 
you'll have ample opportunity of test- 
ing the interest of women in this par- 
ticular case, for unless I’m very much 
mistaken, there are two more ladies 
heading straight for us, and they’re 
going to tackle you for the latest in- 
formation about the new arrival.” 


"THE Doctor stopped walking. “Then 
I think I'll leave you to answer 
them, for I’ve got some work to do in 


the steerage. If you like to come to 
my room after lunch, we can continue 
the discussion. I’ve gathered some 
rather interesting material on the sub- 
ject.” He turned into the hatchway 
before the two women were able to 
reach him, and ran down the steps. 

Disappointed in their quarry, the two 
ladies walked disconsolately up and 
down the deck until the steward came 
with beef-tea and chicken broth and 
biscuits. They sat down to their im- 
promptu mid-morning meal with as 
keen an appetite as if they had not 
eaten six hearty courses at breakfast 
two hours before and were not going 
to eat a still heartier lunch in another 
two hours’ time. 

It was a wonderful November day, 
typical of the idiosyncrasy of the North 
Atlantic, where it may be freezingly 
cold in mid-summer and _tropically 
warm in mid-winter. 
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The air was warm and crisp and 
stimulating as champagne. The sea 
was as calm as a pond. There was 
scarcely a ripple to break the smooth- 
ness of its surface, which seemed to 
have been turned into molten silver by 
the alchemy of the sun, burning white 
in the blue, unclouded sky. The decks 
were crowded, and when the bugler 
sounded the signal for lunch, nearly 
everybody trooped into the saloon. 

The two early days of the voyage 
had been stormy, and the Captain had 
had his meals in his room. It was so 
fine, however, that he decided to lunch 
in the saloon, and a few minutes later 
he made his appearance, to the great de- 
light of the passengers, especially of 
those who had been accorded seats at 
his table. 

As he bowed to those around him, he 
noticed that two places opposite his own 
were vacant. ‘Bad sailors at my table 
on such a lovely day.” He turned to 
the pretty woman sitting at his right, 
and smiled. “This will never do.” 

Her smile answered his. “I don’t 
think your table will be disgraced in 
that way, Captain. The couple who sit 
there were at dinner last night and at 
lunch yesterday. They have been at 
both meals since we left, but the lady 
doesn’t come to breakfast. You may 
have noticed her on deck, for she is 
dressed in deep mourning.” 

“I know,” the Captain nodded. 
“They’re Mr. and Mrs. Deane. He’s 
another of the good Americans who 
had to come to England to find his 
wife. The Purser had a letter from the 
head office asking us to look after them 
on the voyage.” He looked up, as 
he spread a ball of butter on his toast. 
‘Here they come. Don’t they make a 
fine-looking pair?” 

“Indeed they do.” There was a tone 
of ardent admiration in the pretty 
woman’s voice. “I love to see them 
together on deck.” 


HE Captain helped himself to 

another ball of butter. “They are 
a striking pair indeed. It’s a pity she 
is so white. Still, if the weather keeps 
like it is, the voyage ought to blow 
some roses into her cheeks.” 
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The pretty woman shook her head. 
“There is a whiteness in her face, Cap- 
tain, I don’t think any sea air can cure. 
She is the saddest looking woman I 
have seen for ages. She must have 
lost some one very dear to her lately, 
for, you see, she is dressed in deep 
mourning.” 

“It’s a great day you’ve picked out 
for us, Captain.” Dean smiled genially 
as he sat down. 

The Captain smiled in his turn. “It 
couldn’t have been better if I’d made 
it myself.” 

The pretty woman looked up at 
Deane. “And it was a fine run, too.” 

Mrs. Deane turned her sad eyes on 
her husband. “Why, Jim, you never 
told me what the run was.” 

The pretty woman leaned a little for- 
ward. “Four hundred and twenty-three 
miles, Mrs. Deane.” 

Something like a smile—half pa- 
thetic, half grateful for the advance the 
pretty woman made—grew for a mo- 
ment in Mrs. Deane’s eyes as she looked 
at her vis-a-vis across the table. “I 
don’t call that a good run.” 

The Captain looked up from his 
soup. “But it is a good run, all the 
same, Mrs. Deane. The Carmania isn’t 
the Mauretania, you know, but she gets 
there, all the same.” 

“But even with the best of luck she 
can’t get there before Monday morn- 
ing, Captain,” said Deane. 

“Are you in such a hurry, then, to 
get to the other side, Mr. Deane?” 

Deane shook his head. “I don’t care 
how long the voyage lasts, Captain. 
It’s a pleasure trip to me to be on the 
ocean, and as I can’t afford a yacht of 
my own, I am always grateful to the 
Cunard Company for letting me buy 
a passage on their ships whenever I 
have to go across on business. Now, 
my wife”’—he turned to her, and his 
eyes seemed to eat up her face—“just 
hates the sea.” 

Mrs. Deane shuddered slightly. “It’s 
so terribly monotonous. I always feel 
as if I were cut off from the rest of the 
world for a week. Nothing of interest 
ever happens on the steamer.” 

“T don’t know so much about that,” 
the Captain interrupted, “for the ship’s 
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just been bubbling with interest all the 
morning.” 

“Has it?” she asked, with something 
like alertness in her sad voice. “I 
haven’t been on deck yet to-day.” 

The Captain put down his spoon. 
“Why, haven’t you seen the paper ?” 

She shook her head. “No; my hus- 
band said he couldn’t get one this 
morning ; they were all sold out.” 

“I don’t wonder at it.” The Captain 
put his hand into his pocket and took 
out a copy. “Let me give you mine. 
Look at the first item on the news page 
and then tell me if there isn’t any 
interest on board. Why, the ladies have 
been crazy about it all the morning.” 
He leaned across the table and handed 
her the paper. “There, just where my 
finger is—the news about the baby.” 

She raised her head quickly. “Baby!” 
There was a note of intense emotion in 
her voice. She turned and looked at 
the paper. Tears filled her eyes. She 
took her handkerchief quickly out of 
her bag, and buried her face in it. She 
turned to her husband. “Take me 
away. Take me away quickly.” 

Without a momé€nt’s hesitation, he 
rose from his chair and gently helped 
her out of hers. Apparently utterly 
unconscious that all eyes were turned 
on them, he put one arm around her 
and, taking her hand in his other hand, 
led her from the room. The tenderness 
of his manner, the anguished sympathy 
in his face, struck every passenger in 
the room. 


EFORE lunch was over, Deane re- 

turned. “My wife insisted that I 
should come back,’—he was looking at 
the Captain yet addressing all the other 
passengers at the table,—“in order to 
express her regret at the scene she made 
just now. She is exceedingly angry 
with herself because, like all English- 
women of her class, she has a strong 
dislike to the display of any emotion in 
public.” 

His words were charged with such 
an undercurrent of feeling and such 
an evident reluctance to speak on a 
subject which evidently affected him 
deeply that everyone was moved to 
sympathy. 
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The Captain’s voice expressed that 
sympathy as well as his words. “Say 
no more about it, Mr. Deane. I’m sure 
we all understand ; there are times when 
it is impossible even for the strongest 
of us to master our emotion.” 

The pretty woman leaned forward. 
“We women know that only too well— 
so we are able to sympathize with your 
wife in her trouble.” 

Deane looked at her with an expres- 
sion of gratitude in his eyes. ‘‘You’re 
very kind, and I’m sure my wife will 
appreciate it very deeply when I tell 
her of the gracious way in which you 
have accepted my apology on her be- 
half. It'll go a long way towards recon- 
ciling her to coming back to her place 
later on in the voyage.” 

“T hope we shall see Mrs. Deane at 
dinner to-night without fail,’ said the 
Captain. “I’m sure I speak for every- 
one here when I say that she mustn’t 
think any more of this little incident, 
but forget all about it.” 

“You place us more and more in 
your debt for your kindness, Captain,” 
Deane replied with an impressive 
warmth in his-voice. “With your per- 
mission I should like to explain the 
reason of my wife’s sudden outburst 
of emotion.” 

The Captain put up his hand depre- 
catingly. “I am sure there isn’t any 
need for an explanation.” 

“It would be fairer to my wife if you 
will let me make it, for then you'll 
understand, and to understand is to 
forgive, you know.” Deane’s voice 
betrayed an emotion which it was evi- 
dent he was endeavoring to conceal. He 
paused for a moment and took a deep 
breath as if trying to control himself 
to make an unaccustomed effort. “You 
have noticed—you can’t help having 
noticed—that she is dressed in mourn- 
ing. A month ago we lost our baby 
daughter. She was only three months 
old, and her death was terribly sudden. 
She was taken ill one day, and she was 
dead the next. My wife was passion- 
ately devoted to her; I never saw any- 
thing like it in my life. Those two 
little soft pink hands seemed to hold 
the whole of my wife’s being in their 
fragile grasp. When the child died, 
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I thought my wife would die too. 
When she didn’t, I was afraid her 
reason would be affected. I’m sure it 
was only the wonderful care and solici- 
tude of our doctor which saved her for 
me. It’s in consequence of his orders 
that we are making this trip to New 
York. He wanted her to get the benefit 
of the voyage and the complete change 
of environment in order to distract her 
attention as much as possible. We in- 
tended to go across the continent to the 
Pacific slope—but I needn’t bother you 
with our plans—” 

There was a sympathetic murmur 
from those around him. His voice 
changed. “You can understand now 
how it is that seeing the news of the 
birth of a baby on the ship, where one 
least expects to hear of such a thing 
happening, should have brought back 
to her in the most acute manner the 
remembrance of her own little baby. 
I bought up all the copies of the paper 
I could get and told her that pious little 
lie about not being able to get one, to 
prevent her seeing the announcement.” 


HE Captain’s face grew troubled. 
“Then it is I who am to blame, for 
showing Mrs. Deane the paper.” 

Deane shook his head. “Not at all, 
Captain. Don’t you think anything of 
the sort. How could you know any- 
thing about our private affairs, or imag- 
ine that the announcement of that poor 
woman’s having a baby would affect 
a woman in any way, least of all in the 
way it affected my wife?” 

His assurance did not uncloud the 
Captain’s face. “All the same, I feel 
that I am to blame By the way,” 
he added after a moment, “you haven’t 
had any lunch, Mr. Deane. Your 
steward will stilk be able to get you 
something hot.” 

Deane shook his head. “Many 
thanks, Captain, but I guess I shall 
pass lunch to-day.” He turned to the 
steward who was standing behind him 
ready to take his order. “I only want 
some coffee and a hard biscuit. Bring 
a breakfast cup and see that the milk’s 
really boiling, please.” 

He looked at the Captain with a smile 
on his face. “Good coffee and plenty 








of it, is, to my mind, the greatest 
soother in the world.” 


‘T HE Strained look which everyone 
had noticed on his face while he 


was explaining the reason of his wife’s. 


breakdown had vanished completely as 
he sipped his coffee with evident satis- 
faction. 

“It has occurred to me, Captain, that 
we might do something to help the little 
mother in the steerage, if you haven’t 
any objection.” He spoke with the 
alert manner of a kindly business man. 

The Captain put down his coffee cup. 
“Tt is not for me to have any objection 
to anything you and the other passen- 
gers choose to do in that way, Mr. 
Deane.” 

“Then you wont mind if I try to get 
up a subscription for the baby? I’m 
sure there must be a lot of people on 
board who will be only too glad to hold 
out a hand of welcome, with something 
in it, to the little stranger who has so 
unexpectedly come amongst us.” 

The Captain took a cigarette out of 
his case. “Do so by all means, if you 
wish. I shall be very glad to hold out 
my hand with something in it to help 
the little stranger, too.” 

“That’s perfectly sweet of you, Cap- 
tain,” said the pretty woman by his 
side. “I should like to help, myself, in 
such a good cause, and I am sure there 
are a lot of women on board who would 
be glad to help too.” 

Deane smiled gratefully at her. 
“You're very kind. I shall be glad of 
all the help I can get.” 

“T am sure all the other ladies at the 
table will help too,” said the pretty 
woman. “We'll form a collection com- 
mittee and go round during the after- 
noon, and you gentlemen can collect in 
the smoking-room.” 

“Tt’ll be perfectly charming of you.” 
Deane rose from his seat. “In a case 
like this, the more the merrier.” 

The subscription was a great success. 
It amounted to two hundred dollars. 

The gratitude of the couple when the 
money was handed to them by the 
pretty woman was expressed with a 
simple dignity by Wilhelm Kohler. “Ve 
vill put it in de bank for de leetle 
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Katrine, to go to her marriage portion 
ven she is married. You see, ladies,” 
he added, amid the sympathetic laughter 
of the little presentation committee,“‘my 
vife she haf already begun to talk of 
ven de leetle Katrine is married,—it is 
de vay mit vomans,—und ve haf begun 


to call her-de leetle Katrine already, for ’ 


dat is de name of my vife.” 


AF TER dinner that evening, Eva 

Deane went to the Captain’s room, 
having previously sent to ask him if 
he would see her for a few minutes. 
She entered unaccompanied by her 
husband. As he rose to greet her, the 
Captain noticed that she was, if pos- 
sible, even paler than she was when 
she went in to lunch. 

“I sha’n’t keep you more than two 
minutes,” she said as she sank into a 
chair, “and so I shall come to the point 
right away. I can’t bear to think of 
that poor woman and her dear little 
baby being cooped up in a tiny little 
berth in the steerage.” 

The Captain smiled. “My dear lady, 
she is perfectly comfortable. I’ve no 
doubt she is far better off where she 
is, on board this ship, than she was 
when she was at home.” 

A faint smile flitted across her white 
face. “I dare say you’re quite right, 
Captain, but to a woman there’s a great 
difference between her own home, how- 
ever poor and simple it may be, and a 
cabin in the steerage of a ship. What 
I asked you to see me for was this: I 
want you to let her be moved into the 
saloon.” 

The Captain shook his head. “It’s 
quite impossible.” 

“Of course, I know you couldn’t in 
the ordinary way,” she interrupted. 
“But I’ll pay the difference in the fare 
myself.” Her eyes filled with tears. 
“My husband explained to you at lunch 
how I came to lose my self-control and 
make such an exhibition of myself this 
afternoon.” 

The Captain bent forward sympathet- 
ically. “I shouldn’t think any more 
about that, if I were you, Mrs. Deane. 
We all understood and sympathize with 
you in your sorrow. We know, unfor- 
tunately, that nobody can do anything ; 
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so you must forget all about what hap- 
pened at lunch this afternoon, as I am 
sure everybody will forget. But I 
should leave Mrs. Kohler where she 
is, to the Doctor and the stewardess.” 

“I know they'll do everything they 
possibly can for her, Captain,” she 
answered with an undisguised warmth 
in her manner which increased as she 
went on. “The Doctor has such a nice, 
kind face. But it wasn’t only the rest 
of the voyage I was thinking of. It’s 
when we arrive in New York. If that 
poor woman remains in the steerage, 
she’ll be detained by the health authori- 
ties at the Island for perhaps the best 
part of the day before she is allowed 
to go on shore. Think what it will 
mean to her in her weak condition. 
Think what it may mean to her baby. 
It isn’t right it should have to take any 
chances. Suppose it got ill. We all 
know how treacherous the weather is 
in New York at this time of the year. 
Suppose, in waiting to pass the author- 
ities, that little baby took cold and got 
pneumonia and died. I should feel 
almost as if I was responsible for its 
death, as if I were a murderess—” 

The Captain shook his head deprecat- 
ingly. “You musn’t take such an ex- 
aggerated view of things, Mrs. Deane. 
You can’t be responsible for the health 
of all the babies in the world.” 

The corners of her mouth fell. “I 
know that, Captain. I wish I could; 
but this case is different. It has come 
under my own notice; it has affected 
me so terribly that I feel I must do 
something.” She paused for a moment 
as if to recover her equanimity. “I 
want that little mother,—she is a 
mother for the first time in her life, 
and she is far away from her own 
people, who would be so proud of her 
and so tender to her,—I want her to 
feel that the hearts of other women 
can feel for her. I want her to be able 
to go on shore as soon as we get to the 
dock. Our motofr-car will be there to 
meet us, and I have persuaded my hus- 
band to let me take her home and look 
after her until she is able to be up and 
out again. That baby—with her blue 
eyes and her hair, like soft, spun-silver 
silk, she might be my own little darling, 
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as she lay in my arms the first day God 
gave her to me.”” The unshed tears 
swam in her blue eyes and made them 
gleam like jewels as she raised them 
to the Captain. Clasping her hands 


-together she added with an intense 


vehemence in her manner, “You'll let 
me pay for her to be moved into the 
saloon, won't you?” 

The Captain was undoubtedly 
touched. “If you put it that way, 
Madam, I can’t refuse. Arranged in 
that way, it’s a matter of business and, 
therefore, concerns the company. [I'll 
tell the Purser to arrange it, and I'll 
see the Doctor about making the 
change. But I can’t have the husband 
constantly coming from the steerage to 
see his wife, you know. That would 
be something which the other passen- 
gers would resent, and it would be a 
bad example for the steerage.” 


VA DEANE nodded. “I quite 

understand, Captain ; but of course 
I didn’t dream of leaving the man 
hehind. I couldn’t dream of parting 
her from her husband just at the time 
when she needs his help and sympathy 
most. I am going to pay for him as 
well, only, of course, I want you to 
take them for the minimum fare and 
ask the Purser to give them as good 
a room as he can for the money, for 
I am not a rich woman.” 

The Captain shifted his position. 
“Of course, my dear madam, you'll 
understand that I have no desire to 
interfere with your wishes, but, under 
the circumstances, why don’t you have 
these people transferred to the second 
cabin instead of the saloon. It’ll be 
much less expensive, and they'll be 
just as comfortable.” 

She shook her head. “No, no, Cap- 
tain, I couldn’t do that. I want it to 
be the best I can do, not the second 
best.” She smiled a little sadly. “I 
suppose it’s difficult for a man to under- 
stand, but it’s just the same sort of 
feeling with me as that which makes a 
mother want to make the softest, dain- 
tiest little garments for her baby when 
she might buy them just as good, ma- 
chine-made from the shop. I’m sure 
you understand, Captain.” 
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“You women are the most wonderful 
people on earth when it comes to doing 
good.” His eyes twinkled merrily. 
“And there isn’t one of you who can’t 
make any man do just what she wants 
him to.” 

She smiled up at him gratefully. 
“Then it is all settled, and you'll get 
the Purser to fix up everything for me, 
just as I want it, wont you? Now I 
shall be able to go to her without any 
trouble and sit with her and help look 
after her.” She got up and held out 
her hand. “Thank you, Captain, thank 
you a thousand times. You don’t know 
how much you have done for me.” 
She shook his hand warmly and went 
out of the room. 

The next morning four stewards, 
under the direction of the Doctor, car- 
ried the new mother on a mattress from 
’ the steerage into the saloon cabin which 
had been prepared for her. The stew- 
ardess followed with the baby, and 
Kohler himself brought up the little 
procession. Eva Deane was in the 
room waiting to receive them. She 
had superintended its preparation for 
the reception of its new occupant.- In 
her hands she held a bunch of beau- 
tiful flowers. 

“We're quite ready for you,” she 
smiled as the Doctor came into the 
room. “It’s a perfectly lovely room, 
so nice and large and airy.” She turned 
to the woman, who had already been 
laid on her mattress in the lower berth. 
“T hope you will be nice and comfort- 
able here.” 

The woman looked up gratefully. 
“You’re very kind, Madam. I don’t 
know how to thank you.” 

Eva Deane bent almost tenderly over 
her. “Now you’ve got to make haste 
and get well and strong again so that 
you will be able to be moved easily 
when we get to New York. It is a 
splendid thing for you the tide pre- 
vented us leaving Liverpool until mid- 
night on Saturday instead of five in 
the afternoon, and that the fog de- 
layed us down the Channel so that we 
didn’t get to Queenstown until nearly 
eighteen hours late. Now we've lost 
so much time we can’t arrive in New 
York before Monday, so that will give 
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you another day to get stronger before 
you land.” She gave her one of the 
flowers she held in her hand. “You 
like flowers?” 

The woman smiled. 
Madam.” 

Eva Deane poured some water into 
the tumbler of the washstand and put 
the remainder of the flowers in it. 
“Look, Doctor, this is the best I have 
been able to do in the way of a basi- 
nette.” She pointed to a box on the 
floor of the cabin. “I got the car- 
penter to fix it up for me this morning. 
It is quite firmly screwed into the floor, 
so that it can’t move. There are two 
pillows in it for a mattress, and when 
the baby is tucked up well in it I don’t 
think she can come to any harm, can 
she ?” 

The Doctor looked at her admir- 
ingly. “It is a perfectly splendid make- 
shift. The baby’ll be quite all right in 
it, even if the weather gets rough.” 

“Tf it does that,” Eva Deane 
answered hurriedly, “I shall certainly 
not let her remain in the box. I shall 
come and look after her myself.” 


“T love them, 


HEY installed the new mother and 

the baby in her room, and when- 
ever the Doctor would allow her to re- 
ceive visitors, one of the ladies was 
almost certain to be found sitting with 
her—such is the magnetic attraction 
for women of the new life which love 
has brought from heaven. 

Wilhelm Kohler’s attitude evoked 
the warm approval of the passengers. 
Although as a saloon passenger he had 
full right to all the privileges of the 
ship, he availed himself of none of 
them. “It is for de sake of my vife 
and by de kindness of the lady vid de 
good heart dat I am ’ere,” he said to 
the Purser, as he stroked his long, fair 
beard, “but I haf no right ’ere. If you 
let me, I take my meals at a table by 
mineself after de oders haf finished; 
and I only valk on de deck in de night, 
for most of de day I like to sit by mine 
Missis, de leettle modder, and vatch 
her and de baby.” 

On Monday morning the Carmania 
arrived in New York. The sun shone 
clear and bright. The sea in the har- 
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bor seemed to dance with delight in the 
light, and the ripples that flecked its 
surface with crisp wavelets of foam 
seemed like little white hands, decked 
with diamonds, clapping themselves 
together to welcome the great ship 
which had brought her freight of 
human souls safely across the ocean. 

The dock seethed with happy-faced 
men and women eager to welcome the 
arrivals as they poured across the gang- 
way, everyone anxious to get ashore 
before everyone else. 

Handclasps, kisses, embraces, laugh- 
ter through tears—who does not know 
the happy, stimulating sight through 
which grief sometimes takes its sad- 
dening way, like a thundercloud 
through the midsummer sky? 

Slowly, carefully, after all the other 
saloon passengers had gone ashore, 
four stewards carried Katrine Kohler 
on the mattress of her bed from her 
stateroom to the dock. Eva Deane fol- 
lowed with the baby. The appearance 
of the little procession evoked consid- 
erable interest from the crowd, which, 
attracted to the baby as iron filings are 
attracted by the magnet, pressed close 
to Mrs. Deane to have a look at the 
little one and to make sympathetic com- 
ments on the appearance of the mother. 
Foremost in the crowd were the re- 
porters of the newspapers, plying eager 
questions to ‘discover details out of 
which they could make interesting 
stories. 

Through the throng, James Deane 
pushed his broad-shouldered way to his 
wife with an easy, good-humored man- 
ner. “I’ve found the motor-car, Eva.” 
Then he turned to the four men. 
“Come this way, please.” 


A T his request the crowd parted, and 
under his leadership, the little pro- 
cession re-formed and went down the 


dock. He sought out the officer in 
charge of the Custom House officials. 
“This poor woman has had a baby on 
the voyage. My wife has taken charge 
of her. You know how important it is 
that she and the baby should not be 
exposed a moment longer to the cold 
air than is necessary. I shall remain 
behind to pass the luggage, but I want 
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you to be good enough to let some one 
examine my wife’s hand-bag so that 
she may get away at once.” 

The officer nodded pleasantly. “I 
guess there aint room in that little silver 
chain bag for anything we’re looking 
for. You just hurry along with your 
good lady and get the baby and the 
sick woman out of here as quick as 
you can. The wind’s pretty sharp on 
the dock this morning. It’s no fun 
standing here, I can tell you.” 

“Thank you very much.” Deane 
nodded pleasantly to the man and led 
the little procession away. 

In a few minutes, the motor-car was 
speeding on its way up to Deane’s 
apartment at Ninety-fifth Street and 
West End Avenue, overlooking the 
River. 

A couple of hours later, Deane him- 
self arrived with Wilhelm Kohler and 
the luggage. 

His eyes twinkled as he went into the 
sitting-room to his wife. “Here we 
are, old girl.” 

The twinkle in her eyes answered 
his. ‘Did you have any trouble get- 
ting through?” 

He shook his head and laughed. 
“Not a little bit. I opened the trunks 
and they poked about, as they always 
do, but they didn’t find anything, for 


,there wasn’t anything to find, as we 


took jolly good care there shouldn’t be. 
I declared the couple of frocks you 
bought in Paris and the black silk 
dress-length we bought for Mother and 
the few gew-gaws for Vera and Julia, 
and paid thirty-six dollars duty, and 
they passed the blessed.things and here 
we are. But where’s Charlie and Dick? 
Didn’t you telephone for them as soon 
as you got in?” 

Eva shook her head. “I didn’t have 
to telephone. The dead horse doesn’t 
have to telephone to the carrion-crows 
to come and divide him up. Dick and 
Charlie were here waiting to receive 
us when we came. They’re in the 
dining-room finishing breakfast, for 
they didn’t have any at home.” 

“Then I guess we'll go in and have 
a look at ’em, quick.” He turned to 
Wilhelm Kohler and laughed loudly. 
“Come on, Bill. You can drop the Wil- 




















helm Kohler and the German accent 
now we’re home again, and be plain 
William T. Henderson once again.” 

“Wilhelm Kohler” laughed back and 
stroked his beard with both hands. “I 
wonder if they’d have tecognized me 
with this make-up on if they didn’t 
know.” He turned to Eva Deane. 
“But how’s Kitty and the kiddie, Eva? 
I want to have a look at them.” 

Eva Deane shook her head. “You 
can look at them later. Kitty and the 
baby are fine ; but they’re fast asleep.” 

“Then I reckon those boys’ll have to 
talk low or there’ll be trouble in this 
apartment,” he said as he followed Eva 
and James into the dining-room. 

“Boys,’—James Deane shook hands 
heartily with the two men,—‘let me 
introduce you. Herr Wilhelm Kohler, 
my friends: Mr. Richard Cincinnatus 
Slattery of New York; Mr. Edmund 
Cunningham of London, England.” 

“Hully gee.” Richard Cincinnatus 
Slattery opened his eyes widely as he 
shook hands. 

Edmund Cunningham slapped him on 
the back. “That’s the best bit of make- 
up you’ve ever done in your life, 
Bill.” 

“T tought it vos pretty good mine- 
self.” Henderson nodded, reverting 
for the moment into his assumed char- 
acter and speaking in an entirely de- 
ceptive German accent. He put his 
hands up to his cheeks and began to 
peel off the beard. “And jolly glad 
I shall be to get all this beastly stuff 
off my face and have a good wash, I 
can tell you.” 

Slattery looked up with an expres- 
sion of disdain. “Oh! come down to 
business. How much do we clear this 
time ?” 

Deane lighted a cigarette. “As near 
as I can figure, I think it’ll work out 
at about seventy-five thousand dollars. 
That’s the tune of what we’ve done 
Uncle Sam out of in the way of duties 
this time.” 

Eva chuckled. “They are the daisiest 
lot of diamonds you ever saw in all your 
life.” She went to the cupboard and 
brought out the baby’s dress and cloak. 
“You'll find them all in the bodice and 
the lining of the cloak. A pile of 
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trouble it was, I can tell you, making 
that frock with all the little pleats in 
it to pack the stones.” She threw the 
garments on the table. 

The men ripped open the pleats with 
their pen-knives and took out the 
stones from their hiding-place. “Bully! 
Fine!” 

“Look at these two, boys.” Eva’s 
voice was vibrating with delight. “Did 
you ever see a better match? And 
aren't they a beautiful color?” 

Slattery looked at them critically as 
they lay on her open palm. “If they 
were only a bit bigger!” 

Cunningham stretched out his hand 
and took them. “Don’t be a hog, Dick. 
Why, they’re worth seven hundred and 
twenty-five dollars apiece as they are, 
and I’d have had a good deal of diffi- 
culty in buying them in Hatton Garden 
for less than five hundred and twenty 
dollars when I was in business at 
home.” 

Eva Deane took the diamonds from 
Cunningham. ‘“That’s exactly what we 
did pay for them, Teddy, but you boys 
aren't going to sell them. They are 
going to be a present from the firm to 
Kitty, for having little Kitty on the 
voyage.” 

She got up from her chair and went 
towards the door. 


HENDERSON looked up anxiously. 
“Are you going to see if Kitty 
wants anything?” 

She shook her head emphatically. 
“T am not going near Kitty. She'll 
ring when she wakes, and nobody is 
going to disturb her till she does; so 
make your mind easy on that score, 
Mr. William Henderson, Esquire, and 
don’t worry any more about her. Any- 
one would think from the way you have 
been going on the last week that nobody 
ever had a baby in the world before.” 

Henderson laughed. ‘Nobody ever 
had a baby before like Kitty, I can tell 
you. But if you are not going to 
Kitty, what are you going for?” 

She picked up her black skirt in her 
hands and held it out at arm’s length. 
“To® take off this,’ she exclaimed 
vehemently. “I’ve been living in 
mourning since last Saturday week, and 
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I am just about fed up with it. I never 
want to wear a black dress again as 
long as I live.” 

Richard Slattery looked up. “It’s 
mightily becoming, Eva.” 

Edmund Cunningham shook his 
head. “But she looks pretty pale for 
all that, Dick. I’ve been thinking so 
ever since I saw her.” 


Eva Deane laughed radiantly. “It’s 


paint, you idiot, put on every day for 
the sake of the part I was playing. 
Like Billy, I’m dying for a good wash. 
What you see is the pallor of grief 
I’ve been suffering all the voyage for 
the imaginary baby I’ve lost.” 


DEANE roared with laughter. “You 
should have seen the way she acted, 
boys. She’d make a fortune on the 
stage. Why, when she broke down at 
lunch the day the Captain told her of 
Kitty’s baby having come to town, and 
made me take her out of the saloon, it 
was as good as a play.” He turned with 
real admiration to her. “You know 
how hard it was for me to keep a 
straight face, don’t you, old girl?” 

She laughed back at him. “It was 
harder for me not to laugh, I can tell 

ou.” 

“And the way I piled up the agony 
when I described the way Eva felt 
about it. Why, even you boys would 
have believed in that kid.” 

Eva raised her hands in imaginary 
horror. “Simply disgraceful, I call it. 
The amount of sympathy I received 
during the last week as the result! 
It’ll serve me for the rest of my life.” 

William Henderson dropped back 
into his German character. “Und ven 
it comes to sympathy, vot price us! Ve 
‘ad to tra-vel in de steerage from Sat- 
urday till Vensday.” 

Deane laughed heartily. “And jolly 
well paid you were for it, Billy. Two 
hundred dollars!” 

Cunningham looked up curiously. 

“We had to get up a subscription 
for the baby,’ Deane explained, “in 
order to keep up the game after the 
way Eva went on, and that’s what it 
netted.” 
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Slattery smiled as he took a cigarette 
out of his case. “Highway robbery— 
that’s what I call it. Where do we 
come in on that?” 

Henderson struck a match and gave 
him a light. “You don’t come in at all 
on it, Dicky. You stay outside. That’s 
what little Kitty makes on this deal, 
and it’s going to be banked for her. 
What you come in on is your share of 
the difference between what Eva paid 
for us to change from the steerage to 
the saloon. She’ll send in her bill.” 

Eva Deane picked up the tablets she 
wore at her silver chatelaine and 
scribbled on them. “You bet I will. 
It was the firm’s business, and the 
firm’ll have to pay. I’ve just made a 
memo’ about it.” She turned to Hen- 
derson. “If I had listened to the Cap- 
tain, you’d have done the rest of the 
voyage in the second cabin. He said 
it was quite good enough for you.” 

Cunningham smiled. “You invite 
that captain out to dinner, one night, 
Bill, and show him what’s good enough 
for you. It'll make the old man open 
his eyes to see how well you can do 
yourself.” 

Henderson shook his head. “All that 
sort of thing’ll have to be over and 
done with now. I’ve got Miss Hender- 
son to think about. She’ll need a heap 
of things now she’s come, and little 
Bill’ll have to go on short commons.” 

Eva nodded. “Bravo, Bill. That’s 
the true spirit of fatherhood. You keep 
it up. I wish I’d had a father like that. 
I’d have had some frocks, I can tell 
you. Now I’m off to change this, and 
when I come back I shall have on the 
daisiest pink silk tea-gown you ever 
saw in all your life.” She went out of 
the room, laughing. 

Deane went over to the sideboard. 
“Whiskies and soda, boys, and we'll 
drink the health of Uncle Sam’s Cus- 
tom House officers and the new arrival 
to the gang, the little Kitty who has 
come to us with seventy-five thousand 
dollars in her baby hands. God bless 
her.” 

Their glasses clinked together, and 
they drank. 


Next month: “The Rah-Rah Boy,” another 
of Mr. De Cordova’s unusual stories. 





An Udd F ype 


RECOUNTING BOBBY BOGERT’S 
SCREEN SUCCES 'S — AN 
UNUSVAL SHORT STORY 


By C. MacLean Savage 


|N the good old days when the 

] melodrama companies flooded 

L the country, Bobby Bogert 

was good for a certain forty weeks’ 

work at a good salary. There was al- 

ways a demand for him, for if it was 

not in one lurid thriller, it would be 

in another where his peculiar physical 
characteristics would fit in. 

Bobby was anything but handsome. 
He was quite short, and thin as a 
rail. His face was of the hatchet 
variety and was mostly nose. He im- 
pressed the observer as if his skeleton 
were strung on wires. He was so 
loose-jointed he looked as if he might 
fall apart. 

He played, generally, a comedy 
“dope fiend,’ rube, melodramatic 
jockey, or some sort of odd bit. But 
his principal asset was something else. 
When a typewriter-chained grinder-* 
out of sobs and thrills had a character 
that must make a difficult fall in 
his “mellerdrammer,” he immediately 
thought of Bobby. 

If it was off a stage cliff three or 
four “parallels” high, down a flight of 
stairs, forward or backward or head 
foremost down a ladder, Bobby could 
be depended on to flop, roll or tumble 
in a manner that made one feel as if 
he had broken his neck. And at the 
same time he caused laughter. He 
could do, too, a loose-jointed eccentric 
dance that always proved a “scream.” 

The day came—and Bobby and his 
kind knew not the significance thereof 
—when a monster stretched out mil- 
lions of celluloid tentacles, more and 
more, further and further, drawing 
some to its bosom and dragging others 


down to defeat. A tiny worm to 
them at first, they laughed at it. How 
could that tiny thing bother them? 

But the million-armed cuttlefish kept 
growing and growing. The little houses 
began to spring up; and there the 
monster’s food of nickels and dimes 
poured in. The legitimate theaters 
began to be deserted. Frightened, 
their managers invited the monster in. 
He came, and the managers were glad. 
A profitable monster was this. To those 
who espoused it there was wealth held 
out. Some of those in Bobby’s class 
saw the handwriting on the wall. 
When the monster beckoned to them, 
they came. As for Bobby—? 


TANDING on the corner of Broad- 

way and Fortieth Street one sunny 
afternoon, clad in the long sack coat, 
many-buttoned up the sleeve, peg-top 
trousers of a period not so long deca- 
dent, light bamboo cane a-swing, soft 
hat over one eye, Bobby was ap- 
proached, gingerly and deferentially, by 
a well-dressed man. 

“You’re not working to-day, sir?” 
the man queried. 

Bobby allowed, good-naturedly, that 
he wasn’t. 

“Would you like to?” the man went 
on. 
That depended, avowed Bobby, on 
the price and what the job was. 

“We'll give you ten dollars a day,” 
the man continued, “paying all trans- 
portation expenses, and furnish lunch. 
As to what it is, I’m going to ask you 
not to laugh at me.” 

The man hesitated—not the usual 
procedure when you are offering an- 
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other person work. The man plunged: 
“There'll be about five or six days of 
it, altogether. Would you care to pose 
for moving pictures ?” 

In spite of the fact that Bobby had 
been requested not to, Bobby laughed— 
laughed in the man’s face—laughed and 
looked at him as though he had been 
asked to recite Shakespeare to the vio- 
lent ward at Matteawan. The man 
thanked him, evidently expecting it, and 
went his way. Those were the condi- 
tions—then. 


UT as the skirts of sack coats grew 

shorter and ceased to “flare out,” 
as the padding came out of our shoul- 
ders and trousers became straighter and 
tighter with the lapse of years, things 
changed. The celluloid tentacles of the 
Film Monster were no longer thin and 
quavering. It was no longer a ques- 
tion of ignoring the challenge. Melo- 
drama must fight desperately for exist- 
ence. But there was no fight. Melo- 
drama was hit hard in the pocketbook 
and died without a struggle. 

For a time, Bob and his kind refused 
to believe that the blow had fallen. 
This was only a sudden craze. It 
would “peter out” as did roller-skat- 
ing and the bicycle. Meanwhile, the 
wise ones joined the procession. 

Bobby kept watching for death- 
throes; but -instead he saw the hated 
monster double his size and still keep 
growing. The family theaters sprang 
up like mushrooms ail over the coun- 
try. Old halls and armories were re- 
modeled—aye, even churches. The 
craze seemed to have all humanity in 
its grip. Growing out of this, came the 
combination vaudeville-and-picture the- 
ater. The vaudeville end of it saved 
Bobby from utter starvation. 

Together with one Archie Cole, an 
old crony of the melodrama days, 
he got up an act. Bobby’s spe- 
cialty was his dance, of course, and a 
few flip-flops that were worked in. 
Cole had a good voice and was good- 
looking. They waited three weeks for 
a try-out, got it and then found that 
their agent hadn’t gone to see them. 
They waited two more weeks for an- 
other one, meantime the free-lunch 
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counter receiving many visits from the 
team of Bogert & Cole. Their act 
went finally, on the Small Time. They 
were given, as a start, four weeks in 
New England. 

And now Bobby was introduced to 
an animal whose vagaries, string of 
broken promises, disappointments and 
tribulations would try the patience of 
several Jobs. Archie left him, and he 
fixed himself up a “single.” 


[‘ was getting into spring; the theaters 

were beginning to close. Bobby, out 
of thirty weeks, had worked scarcely 
ten. 

Summer came. Outside of a white 
building on a famous spot in Longacre 
Square, along with many other gaudily 
clad vaudevillians, Bobby stood, wait- 
ing for a catch-him-by-the-buttonhole 
talk with his agent. A vigorous slap 
on the back made him turn around 
quickly. It was Archie. 

“What are you doing now, Archie?” 
Bobby asked, after greetings had been 
exchanged. There was no_ second- 
handness or shabby-genteelness about 
Archie’s clothes. They were not 
pressed and cleaned and brushed to the 
wearing-out point, as were Bobby’s. 

“Doing?” answered Archie in answer 
to the latter’s question. “I’m with the 
Adventurgraph Company, doing light- 
comedy juveniles for the pictures. I’m 


* getting about twenty-five more a week 


than I ever did in the show business. 
How’s the old act going?” 

Bobby coughed self-consciously and 
shifted his feet. 

“I’m doing a single now,” he man- 
aged to blurt out. 

“That’s good,” said- Archie. “Well, 
so long, old man.” 

“Say,” called Bobby, swallowing his 
pride, “things are a bit dull now. Could 
you,’—yes, Archie was a very old 
friend,—‘“could you get me some work 
in the movies—just to fill in, you 
know ?” 

Archie shrugged his shoulders. 

“T don’t know,” he opined. “The 
game’s awfully overcrowded. Tell you 
what I’ll do. Come over to the studio 
some day, and I’ll introduce you to the 
directors.” 
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Bobby made a note of the address 
and thanked his friend. The next day 
he crossed the Fort Lee ferry and went 
to the studio in question. He found it 
a busy place, glass-domed, with a 
shouting slap-stick comedy being re- 
hearsed here, while a few feet away a 
man and woman—Bobby thought the 
man’s yellow shirt, collar and tie with 
the dress-suit very odd—made mouth- 
ing and silent love, while the camera 
purred and the director yelled at them 
through a megaphone. 

Bobby met the three directors. He 
didn’t like the way they eyed him as if 
he were a piece of goods on a counter. 
He was told to “call again” or “come 
in some time next week.” 

“The thing to do,” Archie explained 
as Bobby was on his way out, “is to be 
here every morning at nine o’clock. If 
there’s anything in your line, you’ll get 
it. You know, you’re rather an odd 
type, old top. You ought to show up 
well on the screen.” 


OME in every morning at nine 

o’clock. If there was anything in 
his line, he’d get it! And he had 
laughed in a man’s face when he was 
offered ten dollars a day—verily, times 
had changed! 

Every day at nine, however, Bobby 
was in the crowded office. In a week 
he was given a day’s work playing a 
butler. The narrow space he had to 
work in confused him. His “busi- 
ness” was to carry a tray with a letter 
thereon to one of the characters. 

“Come on—butler!” 

He came on. 

“Watch your line!” shouted the 
director. Line—what line? He had 
none to say. He was given to under- 
stand that it didn’t matter what he did 
say. He looked at the director—aye, 
at the camera! 

“Stop!” the director yowled. “Take 
it over. Don’t you know enough not 
to look at the camera? See, here’s 
your line—here.” He stamped with his 
foot on a long piece of white string 
that was tacked to the floor. “If you 
step over that, you’re out of the 
picture.” 

Bobby’s color mounted in a hot flush 
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to his face under his yellow grease- 
paint as he heard the director say to 
Archie: 

“This is an awful 
wished on me.” 

Bobby was through in that studio, 
and right well he knew it. But he had 
had his baptism of fire and felt that 
he “knew the ropes” and so could go 
and apply for work anywhere. He 
went, and yet gained but little thereby. 

One day he met another waiting- 
for-time vaudevillian who was doing 
the pictures. He told Bobby, when 
they swapped experiences, that he was 
getting four and five days a week 
through the agents. 

“It’s true they don’t pay as much— 
two and a half for dress-suit stuff and 
a dollar and a half, or sometimes only 
a dollar, for plain clothes. But you 
know the night before whether you 
work the next day or not, unless it’s 
an outside picture and it rains.” 

Bobby duly went from agent to 
agent—they were all near or on Broad- 
way—daily at five o’clock or there- 
abouts. He heard often the stereo- 
typed “Nothing to-day,” until he be- 
gan to think that all these fellows did 
was hire offices so they could sit back 
in their chairs and repeat this unwel- 
come sentence. His skylight room saw 
him often,—when he sneaked into it 
dodging his landlady—as did the 
benches in the parks. 

After a while he became known, and 
he got occasional work—just about 
enough to feed him poorly and pay an 
occasional installment on his room. 


thing you’ve 


[" was an afternoon in mid-August. 
The “bunch,” in their street clothes, 
were lolling about in the sun awaiting 
the never-seeming-to-be-ready “set” to 


be arranged in the studio. They had 
been called to be “made-up” that morn- 
ing at nine. It was after three in the 
afternoon, and they had not been used. 
That was nothing. In fact, Bobby had 
found that if he was used as early as 
three hours after the time he had been 
called for, he would be more than 
agreeably surprised. 

A young chap wearing a cutaway 
coat and all that went with it, hand- 
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kerchief stuffed inside his collar to keep 
the make-up from soiling it, leaned 
against the door of a shed across the 
yard, talking to a trim girl. 

With Bobby and the others, the con- 
versation had, somehow, drifted to 
falls. The merits of a certain person- 
age’s feat of sliding headforemost over 
a supposed cliff and hanging there for 
twenty minutes, supposedly lifeless, 
came in for discussion and approval. 

“Hang there?’ questioned Bobby, a 
bit interested. 

“Sure, head down!” 

“Easy enough—there was a rope 
around his ankle. I’ve done that and 
better, lots o’ times, myself.” 

There was a denial and a reaffirma- 
tion back and forth that soon led into 
a heated discussion. Bobby was boiling 
inside—he was sick of this inactivity. 
These fellows—why, they didn’t know 
what they were driving at! Talking 
about falls—they were a bunch of bone- 
heads ; why,—inconceivable thought !— 
they had never even heard of him! 

He rose and looked around, his tem- 
per and fighting spirit up. Hadn't 
he his reputation to defend? He spied 
the long flight of steps,—a good fifty 
feet of them,—the outside entrance to 
the sunlight studio. 

“See here,” he cried, with a sweep- 
ing gesture of his loose-jointed arm that 
took in the steep ascent. “I suppose 
you think anybody who’d tumble down 
these stairs would be some guy. Now, 
I'll tell you what P’ll do. T’ll stand on 
the top there and go over backwards, 
rollin’ part of the way and doin’ a 
funny bounce the rest. I'll get a laugh 
outa you doin’ it, even though I do 
Icok as if I was breakin’ my neck.” 

“A quarter says you don’t!” said a 
voice. 

“I'll make it another quarter; but if 
you hurt yourself, it’s all off,” another 
chimed in. 

“It’s a go!” said Bobby, and started 
up the steps two at a time. 

“Nobody’s responsible for this but 
yourself,” called one after him. 

“T’ll arrange for your cot in the 
hospital,” yelled another. 

Up went Bobby, paying no attention 
to any of them. The man with the 
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handkerchief under his collar looked 
up. What was this super going to the 
studio for? He wasn’t supposed to go 
that way. 

“Did you say you could use me to- 
morrow, Mr. Clemons?” the sweet 
young thing beside him was saying. 

Bobby had reached the top step. He 
stood poised at the edge, with a glance, 
once or twice, over his shoulder; then, 
with a spring, he pitched backwards. 

“Let me see,” said Mr. Clemons to 
the girl. “There’s the court scene— 
you’re not in that. Friday we take—” 

The girl gave vent to a shrill scream. 
Mr. Clemons looked at her. He fol- 
lowed the direction of her gaze. Down 
the steep steps came a twisting, turning, 
gyrating something—a _loose-jointed 
bundle of humanity that was a gro- 
tesque sight to see. Bumpety-bang— 
twist and turn—now the figure sprang, 
with almost the swiftness of a rocket, 
to his feet—stood stiff as a ramrod and 
then, as if he were a balloon out of 
which the gas was leaking, he came 
loosely forward and went the rest of 
the way, it appeared, on his face. — 

Clemons came running forward to 
see what sort of a fit this person had 
thrown. Surely the man couldn’t have 
hurt himself and be so funny. By this 
time, Bobby had picked himself up and 
was nonchalantly brushing off his 
clothes. 

“T collect two bits apiece from two 
of you guys,” was what Clemons heard 
him say. He peered long and hard into 
Bobby’s face. 


"THE scene where Bobby and the 
others did their little bit—sit on a 
chair at a table and pretend to eat in 
a “cabaret” scene—came in due time. 
Once Bobby felt that telepathic some- 
thing which told him he was being ob- 


served. He saw the man Clemons 
talking to the gray-haired and shirt- 
sleeved director. He looked away 
under their gaze, but heard distinctly: 

“Some one will get hold of him 
some day. Talk about your comedy 
stunts—” 

Bobby heard no more and paid no 
further attention. After the scene was 
finished and he was scrambling with the 














others toward the dressing-room, the 
man @lemons called him back. 

“Let me have your name and ad- 
dress,” he said to Bobby. He gave it, 
thinking but little of it. This had hap- 
pened before and meant a day or two 
“direct” at five dollars. Bobby’s am- 
bition wasn’t gone, but he was so used 
to disappointments that chances of suc- 
cess didn’t make him enthuse any. 

Little did he know what was to come 
as had his failure—by accident. 

In three days, this firm—the Tri- 
umph Film Company, ‘it was called— 
sent for him. He was given a “rube” 
boy part in a slap-stick comedy where 
he fell off sheds, fences, trees, into 
water, plaster, mud and what-not. 

Once, on the third day, while the 
company were waiting around in the 
studio, one of the members sat down to 
the piano and played a slow, “raggy” 
selection. It got into Bobby’s loose 
joints, and before he knew what he 
was about he was in the midst of his 
comically sloppy, rubbery-legged eccen- 
tric dance. Yes, he was soon in the 
midst of a laughing and applauding 
ring of photoplayers. He must needs 
do it again and again. 

“That’s the stuff,” said the director 
to him afterwards. “Throw those ges- 
tures into your picture work. It’s darn 
funny.” 

When the director got a better offer 
from the Adventurgraph company, he 
took Bobby with him. Archie was still 
there. Bobby was on a five-day guar- 
antee, work or no, at fifteen dollars a 
day. His pictures began to be noticed. 
There was a big demand for a repeat 
in the houses that had once shown 
the “funny rube with the loose legs.” 
Quietly and without any featuring, 
Bobby and the director turned out com- 
edy after comedy. He was a demon for 
work. In a year he was making his 
fifty dollars a day. The director, 
Archie and he lived together, and at 
night they’d sit up over their cigars 
and “dope out” the scenes for the next 
day. 

“Listen, Phil,” said Bobby on one of 
these thought-matching evenings, “I 
want to do something big—something 
that will make them all gasp.” 


AN ODD TYPE 
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“The stuff you’re doing now’s all 
right,” answered the director. “Your 
stuff’s fetching eight cents a foot now.” 

“I know—I know,” answered Bobby. 
“But I want to do something big in 
that line, say f’r instance I fell off a 
palisade or cliff or something like that. 
I’ll leave it to you to put in something 
funny that gets me there. I was think- 
ing of some sort of a location where 
I’d hit three or four times on the way 
down and bounce. How about it?” 

“Good idea—if we could arrange it,” 
answered the director. 

“Rather risky, though,’ suggested 
Archie. 

“Naw!” answered Bobby with a grin. 
“Listen,” he went on, turning to the 
director: “I was on a bill with some 
acrobats once. They had some sort of 
an arrangement—full stage—with a 
mattress-like, only they had big springs 
in it. They'd get up on a platform 
ten feet high and jump down on this 
thing, and honest, they’d spring up 
again another six feet and keep on 
bouncing and bouncing until you got 
dizzy watchin’ ’em. Good act, it was, 

“Now I was thinkin’ if we fixed a 
thing like that, say about fifty feet 
down, and cover it up with trees and 
leaves and stuff, I’d drop and hit it, 
bounce, and twist around in the air like 
I can, you know. About three of them 
would make a swell finish for a two- 
reeler. You could get it with three 
cameras, one shootin’ down, one up 
and one for a close-up of the big 
bounce, profile. Gee—wouldn’t it be a 
hummer ?” 

“Great Scott,” said Archie with bated 
breath, “you’d break your neck!” 

Bobby grinned again and jerked his 
thumb in the direction of the director. 
That personage sat, his elbows sunk 
forward on his knees, his head in his 
hands. 

“Come on out for a walk,” whispered 
Bobby to Archie. “I’ve given this guy 
an idea. He'll dig up Clemons now 
and dictate to him all night.” 


VERYTHING was in readiness. 
While the interiors and exteriors 
were being taken, the platforms, made 
of a glazed canvas that covered the big 
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springs and screened with foliage, were 
built. There were three of them in a 
curve of the river where the Palisades 
were not too high and where, as well, 
the light would hit at just the right 
angle. Three days were waited for to 
get a clear and cloudless day. There 
would be no “retake” on account of a 
vagrant, intruding cloud. Three cam- 
era-men saw to it that there was enough 
film in their machines and no chance 
of its “buckling.” 

Bobby, cool and unconcerned, saun- 
tered about in his familiar make-up, 
mouth painted out to look like a slit 
in his face, the round eyes, the conical 
hat with the hole in the top through 
which his hair stuck up in a wiry tuft, 
the “high-water” trousers, and the 
enormous bow-tie of yellow muslin— 
the whole get-up that had come to be 
so well-known in the picture world. 
He plucked a daisy and stuck it in his 
coat. 

“All right, Bobby, old chap,” called 
the director. 

The actor in the character of the irate 
farmer who was to push him off, was 
waiting. A flash of white handkerchief 
below in Archie’s hand showed that all 
was ready there. 

“All right, Bobby?” asked the di- 
rector. 

“Yep!” answered Bobby. 

The director waved an answering 
flash of white. 

“Action! Camera!” 

Three cameras were cranked with a 
purring whirr. 

The cameras stopped. Archie ran 
toward him 


HALF an hour later a man ap- 
proached Archie. 
“T’m a reporter from The Argus,” 


he said blandly. “I understand there 
was something in the nature of an ac- 
cident here. Can you give me any 
details ?” 

Archie opened his mouth to speak, 
but before he could do so the director 
came up quickly. 

“Nothing to the rumor,” he answered. 
“We threw a dummy off the cliff. 
These press-agents, you know, try to 
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slip something over on you fellows once 
in a while—mere village gossip. Have 
a cigar?” 


MEANTIME, the jobbers and deal- 

ers had been busy. Mandelbaum 
& Ross, agents, heard of the insistént 
demand through New England. They 
offered nine cents a foot for a dozen 
reels for their territory. The Adven- 
turgraph Film Company would give 
them these at ten cents a foot, except- 
ing Boston. Mandelbaum & Ross 
closed the deal with such alacrity that 
the film company became suspicious. 
So, when Finkel & Company came for 
the Coast rights, the best they could 
get was eleven cents a foot. Mandel- 
baum & Ross came back and had to 
pay twelve cents a foot. They didn’t 
care, for they sold five of this second 
set of six reels for thirteen cents a 
foot and held the other for four 
months, when it got twenty. The Tri- 
umph Company got eighteen cents for 
films wherein Bobby had played but the 
veriest bit. 

The craze spread. The manager of 
the moving-picture house that had no 
Bobby Bogert picture to show could 
depend on it that his house would be 
empty. .The price jumped to twenty- 
two cents a foot. Comedians in bur- 
lesque shows imitated him. Post-card 
dealers made fortunes selling pictures 
of him. Bobby Bogert was a wildfire, 
riotous success. 

“Funny,” thought Archie, coming 
out of a picture house, where he had 
just heard the audience roar with 
laughter at Bobby’s antics on the screen. 
“Every dealer is howling and fighting 
for his stuff—the letters come in by 
the basketful: ‘When are we going to 
have some more Bobby Bogert re- 
leases?” ” 

Archie knew—that last fall when 
Bobby missed the spring platform. It 
wouldn’t do to let the people know, 
while the craze was on. Archie shud- 
dered at the thought. A picture-lov- 
ing nation applauded and cried encore. 
Archie knew. 

Bobby Bogert, had lain six months 
in his grave. 
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Three poses 
of Marie 


Lavarre. . : = O a J Oo : S 
hy : Daughter 


@ you remember Jo-Jo, 

|] | the dog-faced boy with 

| the old Barnum & Bailey 

circus, you will be interested in 

Marie Lavarre, one of the princi- 

pals in the new Ned Wayburn 

revue, “Town Topics.” She is Jo- 
Jo’s daughter. 

Miss Lavarre, a singing comedi- 

enne, was born in Calais, France. 

Her mother was in vaudeville di- 

recting a troupe of trained 

parrots and other birds. 

Miss Lavarre’s first appear- 

ance on the stage was as a dancer on 
the revolving ball. 
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Laughs A Minute 


AND WHY A BLACKFACE 
COMEDIAN IS NOT NECES- 
SARILY A NEGRO COMEDIAN 


Getting Four 
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New Yor! 


[ qa JRANK TINNEY illustrates the 

k statement that there is a wide line 
bein between the blackface comedian 

and the negro comedian. Tinney, it is 
true, appears in burnt cork and a 
woolly wig. That is as far as he 
goes with a negro impersonation. 
He does _ not 
dress like a 
negro, 
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Frank Tinney as 
the Pullman 
Porter in“ Watch 
Your Step,” and 
(right) as he 
appears off 
the stage. 













He was a Philadelphia undertaker before he 


became a minstrel. 





does not talk like a negro; nor does 
he act like a negro. 
“If I did,” he says, “I wouldn’t 
be funny, for the reason that I 
would not be grotesque.” 
Therefore he is simply and 































GETTING FOUR LAUGHS A MINUTE 


merely Frank Tinney, in blackface and a woolly 


wig. wiser than 

‘People tell me,” he declares, “that all I have to the audi- 
do is to walk out on the stage, and the audience ence; he 
will laugh. Well, no one could put money on a must kéep 
worse bet than that. I am working all the time, ahead of 


for I have to register a laugh at least every fifteen 


seconds. I’m on tiptoes from curtain to curtain. time—but woe 

“T never think that there is an audience out there; be to him if 
yet I keep it before me in a sort of vague, detached they find 
way. I want to be just as natural before an it out.” 


audience as I would at a rehearsal. I never 
write a line of my ‘patter; it is all manufac- 
tured and developed as I go along. I 
never know, when I go on the stage, just 
what I am going to 
say. That keeps : 

me working. 7 

in i bs 


When I hit 
Ppp? 











upon some- 
thing good, I 
keep it 
my act. 
“Notice 
the make- 
up around 
my mouth. I 


i 
af 


& 
e 
e 
* 










Vw oO 
heavy 
black 
lines up 
from each 
corner. When 
I go on the 
stage grin- 
ning, these lines 


























make my mouth 
look a foot wide. 
The audience .- is 





looking at a funny 
picture; they grin 
involuntarily ; and 
I have them lashed 
to the mast from the 





Re 
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Frank Tinney start. 
in — “T dislike old tricks 


such as false asides, 
or the rehearsed embarrassment or 
amusement of the other actors. Yet 
the audience eats that sort of thing up. 
The actor on the stage, as a matter of 


fact, must be 


them all the 
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? 
Blanche Bates 
Baby 
[= « WSS FRANCES 
iM | VIRGINIA 
CREEL, the fa- 
mous, mutch - talked - of 
“Blanche Bates’ Baby,” is 
just two years old. 

Miss Creel is named in 
honor of her two grand- 
mothers—"Frances” for 
the late Mrs. F. M. Bates, 
once a famous actress, and 
“Virginia” for the mother 
of her father, George 
Creel, the writer. 

She has passed all of 
her young life at her birth- 
place, a farm at Ossining, 
New York, near Sing Sing 
Prison, save for a few 
months last winter while 
her mother was on tour,in 
“Diplomacy.” 

At that time Miss Creel 
moved to Yonkers with a 
nurse so that her ladyship 
might have special heat. 
The heating facilities in 
the farmhouse at Ossining 
were not deemed adequate 
for the infant’s needs, and 
so a house was leased for 
her at Yonkers for the 





























winter. 





Miss Frances Virginia 
will be directly responsible 


for her gifted mother’s 
desertion of the stage. 
“Two years more, and I shall be 


through,” says Blanche Bates, 
two years on the stage. 

“By that time my little girl will 
manifest mind and character. That is 
the time I must be with her.” 

At the present time Miss Frances 
Virginia is manifesting excellent health 
and an appetite that need cause no 


twenty- 


Blanche Bates Creel and her daughter Frances Virginia, now two years 
old, at their home, the Ira Bailey Farms, at Ossining, New York. 
is the first picture ever published of Miss Frances Virginia. 


This 


worry. She is a particularly chubby 
young person, and her parents insist 
she has shown a depth of understanding 
that is marvelous. 

“Frances Virginia’s father says she 
takes after me,” Blanche Bates de- 
clares, “and I feel that she takes after 


‘him; so, altogether, she is quite per- 


fect.” 
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Kathryn 
Osterman. 


‘Good-By to the “Screen- Type” 


WHY A CERTAIN PRODUCT 
OF JH: FILMS HAS. PASSED 


By Kathryn Osterman 


[WW | conena— a few motion-picture directors may 
W |, contend,—that they “prefer to take an amateur 
| and train her to be a screen actress,”—the day of 
the pretty face and the baby smile on the films is about 
gone. 

In these times it is a matter of heing able to act. Indi- 
viduality has become an asset. Personality is a mighty force. 
Taste is a strong factor. All of them require experience. 
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For example, I may have a_ scene 
where I am to show pretended emoticn. 
My director will so instruct me, but I 
must do the rest. If I had not been 
trained on the stage, I probably would 
do it very sadly. As it is, I may do it 
sadly, anyway. But at least I know 
from long experience what I am trying 
to do and why and how it should be 
done. 

When the films were still a novelty 

to the public, it was easy to give your 
patrons almost any sort of acting and 
please them, just as it was excusable to 
give them any sort of plot. Tricks of 
gesture and expression were used— 
used up. Motion-picture actresses be- 
came a succession of sweet young things 
who expressed grief by tearing their 
hair, rammed their fists into one cheek 
to show fright and smiled to show 
joy. 
It got to be an old story. Motion- 
picture companies began employing 
well-known players of the spoken stage 
—at first because of the advertising 
value of their names. Just what that 
value proved to be I don’t know; but 
the legitimate players did put acting on 
the screen. 

And so the day passed when any 
sugary creature or curly-haired leading 
man could impress a picture audience 
with the set schedule of gestures and 
expressions. 3 

Now that the legitimate player has 
taken possession of the films it is almost 
impossible for a beginner without stage 
experience to get a hearing with a 
director. There is no more raving 
over “types” and “types” alone. That 
is the best argument I can offer for the 
coming of the new era. 


CTING is a highly trained, highly 

sensitized profession that must be 
built upon the foundation of experience. 
It is ridiculous to suppose that a girl 
untrained in the expression of the 
emotions can go before the camera 
and register them properly and with 
polish. 

The director may place himself in 
the position of a painter upon the 
screen, but he must have plastic sub- 
jects with which to work. David Be- 
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lasco, the greatest director of them all, 
confesses himself at a loss unless he has 
pliable genius to work upon, with ex- 
perience as a mold. 

My director will ask me to portray 
a scrub-woman and run through an 
emotional gamut from complete, aban- 
doned happiness to the hysteria of 
misery. He explains to me what he 
wants, and rehearses me until I give 
him what he has pictured in his mind’s 
eye. But he can't make me strike the 
right chord unless [ have natural ability 
and acquired technique. He tells me 
what he wants, but he can’t tell me how 
to give it to him. That is a matter 
within myself. 

It is the difference between polished, 
smooth genius and crude mechanics— 
just as the commonplace painter may 
execute a portrait that is correct in 
proportion, coloring and general ap- 
pearance, but misses the strength, the 
character, the individuality, the high 
lights and low—the finish—that the true 
artist gives to it. 

Please don’t think me vain. My 
greatest pride is that I am devoid of 
egotism. I am, you will understand, 
writing in generalities. 

It takes only the most casual spectator 
to feel the difference between the 
directed photoplay and the acted pic- 
ture. Each may be faithful in its sub- 
ject matter, worked out with nicety of 
detail; yet the first is certain to be cold 
and flat and unlifelike as compared to 
the other. 

I believe little in artistic tempera- 
ment, but I believe a lot in human sym- 
pathy in an artist. Feeling things as 
the character you are portraying seems 
to have felt them, is nothing more than 
building up a picture of the situations 
in your own mind and putting yourself 
in her place. We all do that, if we have 
the imagination of a goose, when we 
sit before the screen and watch a photo- 
play reeled off. 

3ut how many of us, feeling those 
things ever so keenly, are able, without 
experience, to portray them in a manner 
that will speak quickly and directly to 
everybody, please everybody and give 
the suggestion of a story-person rather 
than of a real, flesh-and-blood, ham- 
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eating ac- 
tuality ? 

And _ this 

is what you 
must do. 


HAVE been 

on the stage 
for years and 
years,—so long 
I wont tell 
about it, —and 
every succeed- 
ing season has 
opened up new 
and wonderful 
realms of 
knowledge _ to 
me, and has 
taught me how 
little I knew be- 
fore. These 
years of experi- 
ence have 
taught me 
values, shad- 
ings and high- 
lights, propriety 
in suspense and 
pauses, ease 
and stage grace 
that I could 
have _ learned 
nowhere else. 
And it is the 
same with all 
others, whether 
on the screen or 
the stage. Now 
it has come to 
a point where 
you must act 
before the 
camera as 
people do in 
real life, not 
mouth, twist 
and gesticulate. 
You can throw 
more dramatic 


A photographic study 
of Miss Osterman, 
leading woman of the 
Equitable Film 
Company. 


Photograph by Moody, New York 
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fervor 

into a 

sc reen- 

play — if 
you know how 
—than you can 
into a _ scene 
on the spoken 
stage, for when 
you are denied 
a certain pro- 
portion of 
expression 
through your 
voice, it comes 
out elsewhere, 
in a true and 
experienced 
artist; and it 
Wust be 
through your 
acting. 

I do not criti- 
cise the work 
of the players, 
some of them 
now well 
known, whose 
careers have 
been devoted to 
the camera. 
Many of them 
have developed 
into delightful 
players. I am 
making the 
point, though, 
that the old- 
time “screen- 
type” has fallen 
off her pedes- 
tal. For the 
day of the real 
screen actress 
has come. 

Look over 
your list of to- 
day’s film stars 
and see if I am 
not correct 
Where are the 
film stars of 
yesterday— 
those without 
experience _ be- 
hind them? 

















A Complete Résume of the Preceding 
‘Marrying Off 


Massereens’’ 


Chapters of ‘ 


the 


T was most distressing! 

Sir Timothy,—Sir “Timmy,” his 
exquisite daughters slyly called 
him, — hard-riding, hunt-worship- 
ing, lovably pompous Sir Timo- 

thy was perturbed as ‘he greeted Car- 
roll. As a matter of fact, Lady Mas- 
sereen had just given birth to a son 
and heir! And the trouble was that 
it seemed as if there wasn’t to be any- 
thing for him to be heir to. 

Here he had, Sir Timothy explained 
sorrowfully to the American million- 
aire, three of the most beautiful mar- 
riageable daughters in Ireland. And 
yet only the ineligibles, the impover- 
ished young men—such as Beresford, 
for instance—courted them. And why? 
Because eligible young men are not 
attracted by dowerless daughters, no 
matter how beautiful they may be. 

And now the unfortunate Sir Timo- 
thy, Jr., must grow up an ineligible. 
It was distressing. 

Sir Timothy was bringing himself to 
sell his beloved Massereen hound-pack 
and Massereen hunters. 

P. P. Carroll, a poor Irish lad who 
had looked up to Sir Timothy as the 
cat looks at the king, had gone to 
America. “Now, at thirty-eight, he 
was the richest man of his age on 
Wall Street. , 

Hendershot, rich, aristocratic, a so- 
cial leader, had been the one disturb- 
ing factor in his life. He hated Car- 
roll. He had blackballed him at clubs 
and closed the doors of friends against 
him. 

Worn out by his work, Carroll had 
decided to rest. “Come on,” he said 
to his young secretary, Paul Jerome. 
“Let’s go to Ireland and play.” 

At the moment when Carroll was 
talking with Sir Timothy, Jerome was 
meeting the Misses Massereen—Eileen, 
Patricia and Sylvia, not forgetting the 
twins, Theodocia and Dorothea, and 
Mogue Sullivan, groom, gardener and 
delicious liar—in the garden and fall- 
ing in love with every one of them. 


Carroll felt a sort of protecting 
affection welling up in him for this 
great man of his youth. So it fol- 
lowed that he proposed that Sir Tim- 
othy remodel his vast country house 
to receive paying guests during the 
hunting season, Carroll advancing the 
necessary funds, for he and Jerome 
were to be the first guests. And with 
businesslike Eileen concurring, Sir 
Timothy agreed. 

Carroll had started out in his cam- 
paign to marry off the Massereens. 


ARROLL and Jerome returned to 

Great Gurtens after a_ business 
trip of several weeks, with a sense of 
home. They found there the four 
married couples for whom they had 
cabled to New York—the Claytons, 
the Andersons, the Beekmans and the 
Saunderses—already established. And 
in a circle composed of the three elder 
Massereen daughters sat Hendershot, 
very much at home. 

Hendershot, not long idle in his 
machinations against Carroll, linger- 
ing in the stall of one of the hunters 
he had bought from Beresford, heard 
Mogue Sullivan and a stableboy dis- 
cussing the American millionaire. “He 
should think shame to himself the 
way he disowns his relations,” criti- 
cised the stableboy. “There’s old Pete 
Carrolf in Clonmel, who was_ his 
father’s own cousin, and a raft of 
other cousins, but he’s not troubled 
himself to look them up.” 

Jerome, in the stable-yard, was con- 
fessing to Carroll, as Patricia rode by: 
“I’m going to fall in love with one of 
those girls.” It was only a few days 
later that Carroll himself went to Sir 
Timothy and asked for the hand of 
Eileen. He got the old gentleman’s 
blessing, and not long afterward 
Eileen herself gave her promise. 

She cried a bit when she told the 
news to her sisters. Patricia was the 
only one who was backward with her 
well wishes. 









































The 


Marrying Off 


Massereens 


By Maude Radford Warren 


Author of 


“Barbara's 


[ ¢ Jt was always a 
| | foregone conclu- 
me sion that Beres- 
ford should spend part of every day at 
Great Gurtens, exhibiting some horse 
or other to the Americans, for they 
seemed to have developed a passion for 
buying fine hunters. The next morn- 
ing broke in heavy rain, disappointing 
the expectation of a decent day. Car- 
roll, after reading his mail, went to look 
for Beresford. He knew he would find 
him either in the stables or with one 
of the five sisters. He was with all the 
sisters, and also in the stables, where 
they were commenting on the points of 
a new foal. Jerome was there, also, 
open-mouthed at the amount of tech- 
nical knowledge of horseflesh possessed 
even by the twins, and evidently rapidly 
absorbing information. The talk was 
turning on hunting when Carroll joined 
them, in time to hear Jerome giving 
his interpretation of New York hunt- 
ing. 

“In our parts,’ he said, “we don’t 
hunt to hunt; we hunt to ride. It’s 
really drag hunting. We hardly ever 
have a fox, and when we do he’s never 
bothered by earth stopping, and he has 
plenty of woods, and he’s cunning, so 
he always makes his get-away. There’s 
one barn I know of which serves two 
purposes ; the hounds live in the lower 
part of it, and a fox in the upper. The 


es MA: 


fox obligingly lets the hounds chase him 
occasionally, and then he lopes home 
to his loft and looks down through a 
knothole with a fatherly air on his tired 
companions.” 

Copyright, 1915, by The Story-Press Corporation. 


Marriages, The Main Road, etc. 
PEWS RATED BY “Oh, Mr. Jerome, 
BRINKERHOFF __ your're spoofing!” drawled 
Sylvia. 


“Fact! Sometimes a crowd will hunt 
the same fox for six or seven years and 
never come near him. If by chance 
they do kill him, they feel as if they had 
lost an old friend, and they give him 
a fine funeral.” 

“Look out, Jerome,” laughed Carroll, 
“before you lose your immortal soul.” 

Carroll took a vicarious pride in his 
secretary’s joviality. He told himself 
that the holiday spirit he wanted was 
already working in his veins, since he 
had almost ceased to think of Jerome 
as his secretary, or to associate him 
with work. 

He listened to the eulogy Eileen was 
making of Beresford’s brood mare, dur- 
ing which Jerome was palpably memo- 
rizing her expressions. 

“T stopped at Harry’s yesterday to 
have a look at the mare, Billy,” Eileen 
was saying, “and you’ve got a good 
thing there. She is rarely molded and 
full of quality—deficient in timber, pos- 
sibly, but she'll be able to breed flyers 
with plenty of substance. The foal at 
her foot shows that; he has the wide, 
thick quarters of his sire, a deep barrel, 
good rein, and plenty of bone for one 
of his size. He can be trained to use 
his knees, hocks and pasterns well.” 

“He’s a bit coarse about the fore- 
head,” modestly said Beresford. 

“He'll grow out of that,” she re- 
plied. 

“Oh, Lord,” Jerome sighed, “it would 
be easier to learn a new language. For 
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at least a verb is a verb, and can never 
be anything else, but a horse may be 
anything and he’s got far more points 
than there are parts of speech. There 
are only a couple of thousand words 
you'd use in a language, but you might 











meet ten thousand horses in the course 
of a short life and be expected to judge 
them.” 

They laughed at him, and then Car- 
roll detached Beresford, and as they 
walked about, he said, abruptly: 
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“You'll forgive my question, I hope, 
Beresford, but have you decided not 
to take Curzon Court from Hender- 
shot ?” 

Beresford hesitated. 

“Hendershot isn’t going to live on the 











i 
i 


day. She thinks that God have forgot to take her, and that out here in the carrt He’d be afther seeing her.” 


place himself this season,” he said. 
“He thinks it needs a good bit of doing 
over. He has offered to let me have 
it practically on my own terms. I 
wouldn’t be in a position to pay much 
rent till next spring.” 
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Carroll was silent, waiting to see how Beresford stared at him. 
far Beresford’s reticence would ex- “T shouldn’t mind in the least taking 
tend. a favor from you,” he said. “It would 
“I pretended to think he was spoof- be a favor, for as I’ve said, I’d be slow 
with the rent. But there’s no place you 
could get for miles about here.” 


- * 
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“Oh, Billy!” she cried, “don’t go on! I should have stopped you in the beginning by telling you I’m to marry 
Mr. Carroll; it's been settled since yesterday.” 


ing,” Beresford went on, “and let the - “What about Ballycarnew?” Carroll 
matter rest.” suggested. ; 

“I wonder,” said Carroll slowly, “if “Ballycarnew? It could be made 
you would be reluctant to rent a place into a gentlemen’s place, of course, but 
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from me it’s been boycotted for years. I’ll not 








forget what happened to the last man 
who tried to take it up. He got his 
death from being ducked in a horse- 
pond, and all his cattle were driven off 
to Limerick.” 

“It’s a good place, though, isn’t it?” 
persisted Carroll. 

“It’s top-hole for grazing; but per- 
haps you don’t understand about the 
boycotting.” 

“You forget that the place used to be 
tenanted by my great-grandfather, and 
that the man who was evicted was a 
relation of my own. Wouldn’t it take 
the curse off a bit if I were the owner? 
The man who has it would be glad to 
sell, I suppose.” 

“By Jove!” cried Beresford, his face 
lighting. 

“There’s a distant cousin of mine at 
Clonmel—one Peter Carroll. He could 
help us out. I'd like you to make him 
a kind of agent or steward. I'd be glad 
to pay his wages. I tell you frankly 
that since he’s a distant relation of mine, 
I don’t care to see him merely a stud- 
groom.” 

3eresford looked at Carroll with open 
admiration. Here was a man who could 
get round a difficulty like a true Irish- 
man. He liked Carroll’s frank way of 
swallowing Pete Carroll, and at the 
same time insisting that since Pete Car- 
roll was his cousin, he must be lifted a 
bit beyond his ordinary _ station. 
Although Beresford could not help an 
inward smile at the dignified “Peter,” he 
felt a hearty respect for Carroll’s atti- 
tude. 

“So much for being an American,” 
he thought. ‘A man like Carroll could 
face down anything.” 

Aloud he said: 

“Mr. Carroll, [ll take you, and a 
thousand thanks for your generosity. 
The tradespeople and farmers. around 
here wont boycott you and me together, 
whatever they might do to me alone. 
As for isolated scallawags who may at- 
tempt injury, we can take them as they 
come.” 

*“And in order that there shall be no 
slips,” Carroll said determinedly, “I'll 
send you and Jerome by motor within 
five minutes to see the owner in 
Meath.” 
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HALF an hour later, Jerome and 
Beresford were gone, and Carroll, 
sufficiently well pleased with himself, 
was driving his car to Clonmel. He 
munched the end of an unlighted cigar 
and thought about Hendershot. More 
than ever he saw that the man’s hatred 
of him and determination to annoy him 
amounted to a monomania. Carroll 
would not have minded a fight where 
he could see the weapons and where 
there could have been definite give and 
take. A duel he could meet with cool 
head, but Hendershot’s sharpshooting 
from under cover got on his nerves. 

“The fellow’s hit on the one ‘thing I 
care most about and has come over to 
smash me,” muttered Carroll. 

He had to admit to himself that dur- 
ing the last month he had wanted more 
than anything else to win his place 
socially in the county, to prove to him- 
self and to everyone else that in spite 
of his humble origin, and in spite of 
the conservatism of the landholders, he 
was one of their sort. He wanted to be 
one ‘of them quite apart from the fact 
that he was going to marry Eileen Mas- 
sereen. Hendershot would do every- 
thing he could to defeat any aim of Car- 
roll’s, and whatever he attempted would 
be skillful and indirect. 

“But little Edgar has his work cut 
out for him,” thought Carroll, biting 
on his cigar and very much pleased with 
the fact that he had won Beresford, and 
doubtless the whole Beresford clan, by 
his proposed purchase of Ballycar- 
new. 

And now he was taking the bull of 
his relations by the horns. With curi- 
ously mingled feelings, he drove to find 
them. The highest of these feelings 
was an eager anticipation. He went 
slowly through the streets of Clonmel 
end into the country beyond, remem- 
‘bering many once familiar places. He 
had a dim memory of where old Peter 
Carroll’s three acres were, and a ques- 
tion or two set him in the right direc- 
tion. He finally drew up beside a little 
thatched, weather-beaten cottage with a 
muddy front yard and a treeless, deso- 
late outlook. 

Coming down a boreen by the side 
of the cottage was a man of about sixty- 
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five, leading a little donkey that drew a 
small, rough cart in which lay an old, 
old woman. Time had withered her 
like fruit that has hung too long on the 
bough. The man, evidently her son, 
looked at her with a distressed, affec- 
tionate face and said to Carroll: 

“Herself hasn’t been out of the house 
in twenty years, but she would have me 
get her out in the carrt to-day. She 
thinks that God have forgot to take her, 
and that out here in the carrt He’d be 
afther seeing her.” 

Of a sudden, Carroll forgot Hender- 
shot, the Massereens, the splendid 
house, Great Gurtens and his own 
money and power. He remembered a 
hearth in a thatched cottage, and the 
reek of peat-smoke; his own mother, 
with her weather-lined face and her soft 
submission to all grief and loss, because 
it was God’s will. The amusing side of 
Irish life which he had seen in the 
humors of the house servants and in 
talk such as the dialogue between 
Mogue Sullivan and Beresford’s groom, 
was real enough, but it was a super- 


ficial thing compared to the Irish power 


of devotion, the and the 
humble faith. 

“I’m thinking, sorr,” said the man, 
“that you are the son of my cousin, 
Larry Carroll?” 

“T’m your cousin Patrick,” Carroll 
said. “I’m glad to see you, Cousin 
Peter!” ' 

He held out his hand, and a slight 
look of truculence which had come into 
Pete Carroll’s eyes vanished. He took 
the hand extended to him and explained 
to his mother that the gentleman was 
Larry’s boy. 

“Ah, ’tis no matther now,” said the 
old woman, in the tone of one long 
done with earthly things. 

“Is there anything she’d fancy?” 
asked Carroll. 

“T don’t know but she might rouse 
herself if she had a feather bed. There 
was a grand one she always wanted. It 
came originally from  Ballycarnew, 
where a cousin of your own was evicted, 
and it standing empty to this day. But 
her sister got that one. Then she had 
one just about saved up, but she had 
to give that as the dower of her own 


patience 
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eldest girl. And afther that, whenever 
she got a few feathers saved, they’d go 
somehow. She lost hearrt over it.” 

“T’ll get her the three best in Clon- 
mel,” Carroll said, and his eyes were 
misty. 

“D’ye hear that, Mother?” shouted 
Pete. “Cousin Patrick Phelim is going 
to buy old Mrs. Nolan’s feather bed for 
you, and Mrs. Casey’s and Mrs. Far- 
rell’s.” 

“Glory be to God,” whispered the old 
woman, “but I’ll die soft now. Tell 
Ellen to have the neighbors in to look 
at thim.” 

“That’s taken ten years off her,” said 
Pete, leading the way to the cottage 
door. 


CARROLL vowed inwardly that if 

mere things meant anything to the 
old woman, she should have whatever 
her heart desired. Pete lifted his 
mother out of the cart and strode in- 
side. A shy-looking woman and four 
or five half-grown girls (Pete had mar- 
ried late) were huddled by the dresser 
and the hearth. During all his call, 
Carroll could not put them at their ease, 
but he well knew that he had furnished 
them with household conversation for 
many a month to come. 

Pete talked with the easiness of any 
Irish host, and Carroll responded with- 
out a hint of patronage. He told Pete 
of the proposed memorial to his parents 
and said that he wanted to-consult with 
a committee composed of him and the 
parish priest. He knew, by the sudden 
look of pride on the face of Pete’s wife, 
that he was going to make his old cousin 
a person of consequence among his 
friends. 

Carroll drove away, still in a softened 
mood, and it was not until he came in 
sight of Great Gurtens that he remem- 
bered Hendershot, or the lovely Mas- 
sereens, or Sir Timothy and the splen- 
did Massereen pack with which he had 
come to Ireland to hunt. 

That afternoon Beresford and Jerome 
came back from Arklow, with a lawytr 
and the owner of Ballycarnew, and be- 
fore tea-time Carroll had become the 
possessor of the old home of his people. 
Beresford, his thanks to Carroll made, 
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sought for Eileen and took her for a nothing but a hanger-on in my brother’s 
walk down the back avenue so that they house: I’ve been next door:to a walk- 
might not be interrupted. He told her ing gentleman! I’ve had no chance, 
of his good fortune and, in much detail, and for two years I’ve wanted 
all his plans for Ballycarnew, one, just to have something to 
into which’ he meant to offer you. Now, thanks to 
move the very next day in Carroll, I’ve got one, and I 
order to get his work-peo- find you’ve never guessed 
ple started. that—” 

“It’s all ripping, Billy,” She uttered a little 
Eileen said, warmly, “and cry. His mention of 
I’m mad to see your new Carroll’s name made her 
horses. You'll be rolling realize that for the mo- 
this time next year. Tell ment she had forgotten 
me your plans for the her engagement. 
gardens.” “Oh, Billy!” she cried, 

She looked at him affec- “don’t go on! I should 
tionately, without the least have stopped you in the 
hint of self-conscious- | beginning by telling you 
ness on her serene face. * I’m to marry Mr. Car- 

“Oh, my dear!” cried § roll; it’s been settled 
Beresford, “do you (# since yesterday.” 
think I’ve schemed to Beresford took the 
get you out here to talk blow like the thorough- 
bred he was. 


about a garden?” 
Eileen’s hands lifted “You know, Eileen, 
that I wish you all 


in a half-formed ges- 
happiness,” he said 


ture. 
“Don’t, Billy!” she gravely. “If there is 
a’ better chap in the 


cried. “Don’t. I never 
dreamed— None of us world than Carroil, 
i I don’t know him.” 


thought you were in 
They walked on, 


love with any of us. 
I’ve sometimes thought silently. The after- 
noon was darkening, 


it might be Patsy—” 
“Oh, it’s never been and a chill wind had 
risen. 


anyone but you, 
Eileen,” said Beresford ‘Do you sup- 
in a low tone. pose,” said Beres- 
They were walkin= ford, wistfully, 
sedately side by side, “that if I had been 
mindful of watchful able to speak last 
year—do you sup- 


eyes. 

" “Billy, Billy,” she pose I’d ever have 
murmured, “I’ve had my chance? | 
never thought of you dare say I’ve no right 
as anything but a boy. She went with him, glad enough to getaway to ask.” 


Fe 5 . from the memory of Beresford’s sad face. At ‘“ + ’ 
You're far younger {P™s0.. Po iy econ ag Oh, Billy, I don’t 







































than I—” 4 abruptly. Patricia was sitting on a sofa, and know,” Eileen said 
She looked at him leaning over the back of it with a distinctly drearily. “T don’t 
with troubled gaze. lover-like air, was Hendershot. believe I’ve the same 
“T know you feel kind of heart that 


older,” Beresford said, “but that’s be- other girls have. If it hadn’t been for lit- 
cause you’ve done so much, always; tle Timmy coming, and the need for the 
you've been practically the head of five of us to settle, I believe I should 
Great Gurtens for six years. I’ve been have been perfectly happy just man- 





aging things at Great Gurtens, and get- 
ting a good mount now and again when 
I could. I—I’m afraid I really was 
born with a middle-aged soul.” 


They walked back to the house in 
silence. For Beresford, all the zest had 
gone out of his good fortune. Eileen 


was depressed. 


They parted at the 
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courtyard, Beresford refusing to stay 
for tea. In the hall, Eileen met Car- 
roll. 

“Come along to the west drawing- 
room and talk to me till tea-time,” he 
urged. 

She went with him, glad enough to 
get away from the memory of Beres- 
ford’s sad face. At the door of the 
drawing-room, they paused abruptly. 
Patricia was sitting on a sofa, and lean- 
ing over the back of it with a distinctly 
lover-like air, was Hendershot. Eileen 
and Carroll withdrew. 

“IT wont have it,” said Carroll, and 
the passion in his voice surprised him- 
self and Eileen. “He sha’n’t make love 
to Patricia.” 

“But my dear, if she likes him—” 
protested Eileen. “And what have you 
against him?” 

Carroll did not hear her words. He 
was trying to make out what the ex- 
pression on Patricia’s face had been. 
Could it be that she cared for that cad? 


CHAPTER VI 


HE day set for the next meet 
dawned clear and bright. There 
was just enough chill in the air 


to make the hunters stamp in their stalls 
and to send the blood of the hounds 


coursing briskly. Breakfast at Great 
Gurtens was a trifle earlier than usual, 
and then all the members of the house- 
hold hurried away to dress. 

The five Misses Massereen looked 
well in their habits ; the twins wore bot- 
tle-green and the elder sisters dark blue. 
Their stiff hats sat well on their soft 
hair, and were unable to lend any sever- 
ity to their faces. 

Mogue himself led up their horses to 
the front door. Sir Timothy and Car- 
roll were already mounted, Carroll on 
a big chestnut named Micky Free, and 
Eileen was aware that the pink coat, 


white breeches and high hat were be-. 


coming to him. Jerome and Hender- 
shot had mounted in the courtyard, and 
cantered up just as the last of the sis- 
ters got into the saddle. 

The meet was at Cloonagh, five miles 
from Great Gurtens, and they took the 
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going slowly, their horses keen to move, 
though they seemed to understand that 
they must save themselves for the real 
work. When they reached Cloonagh, 
they found perhaps a hundred and fifty 
people assembled. The field was by no 
means so well turned out as an English 
field would have been, where it is a 
cause for criticism if the first whip’s 
boots are too low and show the exten- 
sion of his breeches, or if they are too 
high and show but two buttons; or if 
a horse costs less than sixty guineas. 

The field of which Sir Timothy was 
master contained not only ladies and 
gentlemen, technically speaking, but 
also farmers, though not their wives. 
Many of the scarlet coats of the gentle- 
men showed the marks of years of 
wear, but they made a brave show, 
nevertheless. The farmers wore their 
ordinary Sunday clothes and bowler 
hats or caps. Some of the gentlemen 
were mounted on hunters that cost as 
much as three hundred pounds; others 
were on old screws that would soon be 
relegated to pony carriages. 

Sir Timothy was at his happiest on 
a hunting day. He loved his hounds; 
he loved the deference that is always 
paid to the master ; and he enjoyed his 
command of the field. He felt to his 
core the fact that these scores of keen 
human beings on their scores of keen 
mounts were mad to be off, and yet 
dared not move till he gave the word. 
He looked about searchingly to see that 
each man had his horse under control, 
his eye lingering on Jerome. Even a 
member of his own household would be 
sent off the field if he let his horse show 
bad manners. But Jerome was in good 
order; he was next Hendershot, and 
his mount and that of Hendershot had 
been brought up in the same paddock 
and were quietly nosing each other. 

Sir Timothy was his own huntsman. 
He trotted with the hounds and the first 
whip to a near-by covert. The first whip 
went to the far side of the covert to 
view the fox when he should leave it. 
Then Sir Timothy put the hounds in, 
keeping the field together on the near 
side of the covert and disciplining with 
his eye a couple of riders who were 
edging too near the first whip. The 
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hounds worked through ‘the covert, 
silently ; then ‘one began to whimper. 
There was an involuntary movement 
among the riders. 

“That’s Anastasia!” cried Patricia, 
excitedly. “It’s sure to be; she’s al- 
ways first!” 

“It’s just as likely to be Musician,” 
Eileen said to Carroll. “Pat always 
thinks it’s Anastasia who puts the others 
on the scent.” 

Anyone acquainted with the bed- 
rooms of the Misses Massereen would 
have known on the foot of whose beds 
Anastasia and Musician had slept in 
their puppy days. 

The whimper grew louder and was 
succeeded by a cry; then the whole pack 
acknowledged the scent, and broke into 
that deep-throated, thrilling music that 
once heard can never be forgotten. 
The fox darted out into the open, and 
the first whip cried: 

“Tallyho! Gone away!” 


Sir Timothy galloped up to the spot 
where the fox had broken covert, blow- 
ing his horn, the hounds at his mare’s 


heels. They struck the line of the fox, 
broke into a chorus and were off. The 
riders began to move up, ready to rush 
to get a start with the hounds. Sir 
Timothy faced about and fixed them 
with a threatening eye, keeping them 
back until the hounds should have got 
the necessary start of a field or two. 

“Letting your horse do as he likes is 
a great mistake,” panted Jerome to 
Sylvia, as he tried to hold in his mount. 
“When difference arises, split it by giv- 
ing him his own way.” 

“Sir Timmy is awfully stuffy about 
keeping the field off the hounds,” Eileen 
said to Carroll. “He hates thrusters. 
Come! We’re off!” 

The riders had been gradually draw- 
ing away from the sides of the covert, 
so that they would have a good chance 
to scour over the open field across which 
the hounds were sliding like a wave. 

“There'll be a frightful jam at the 
gate,” Patricia cried to Hendershot and 
Jerome, who rode:on each side of her. 
“This can be rather a rough field, if:it’s 
a good day.” 

At the same moment Eileen was call- 
ing over her shoulder to Carroll: 
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“This is the sort of day when 'they’ll 
barge you out of the gaps if you ‘let 
them. You'll have to push yourself, if 
you get along. Don’t give away any 
pull you get, for if you do, they’ll laugh 
at you and take the benefit.” 

Carroll smiled. The wind blew away 
half her words, but he knew she was 
trying to take care of him; the thing 
he admired most about Eileen was her 
executive power and her sense of pro- 
tection. 


HEY were racing over a meadow 
towards a high- fenced field with an 
open gap. Eileen was mounted on one 
of Carroll’s horses, than which there 
was none better in the field. The two 
were among the first ten at the gate and 
jostled through without much bumping. 
Patricia, on a stout white cob, and Hen- 
dershot, were a little behind, and were 
caught in the thickest of the jam. 

Beresford, Sylvia and the twins, who 
knew the country as they knew their 
own faces, had left the meadow and 
were leading Jerome along a narrow 
boreen which would bring them to the 
hounds quite as quickly as if they 
waited till they could get their horses 
through the gate. The twins were only 
indifferently mounted, Dorothea on a 
tall, raking creature with a shock- 
ingly shabby tail, that somehow always 
got in at the brush, and Theodocia on 
a low-necked meek mare whose achieve- 
ments were due to her mistress’ clever 
management rather than to her own 
merit. Beresford had a splendid mount, 
which he wished to sell to somebody on 
the field ; therefore he was nursing her 
through the early part of the hunt in 
order that she might show at her best in 
the last stretches. Sylvia, as usual, had 
insisted on taking the tamest mount, 
and was on an old crock called “The 
Dowager” because she always picked 
her way cautiously over rough ground 
like a dowager going downstairs. 

“It’s a shame!” confided Dorothea to 
Jerome. “All five of us always had ‘to 
ride old crocks and screws till your Mr. 
Carroll came along like a fairy god- 
mother. Sometimes there'd only ‘be 
three crocks among the five of ius, and 
we'd get about five days’ hunting a sea- 














son, and then Sylvia would always give 
up her turn.” 

“T call that creature Sylv’s on poison- 
ous,” shouted Theodocia, on Jerome’s 
other side. “The hounds were snuffing 
about her this morning, and what they 
meant was that they ought to have had 
her for breakfast.” 

Sylvia only smiled her slow, soft 
smile, but there was an appealing look 
in her blue eyes as she turned them on 
Jerome. Something in that look went 
straight as a plummet to the bottom of 
Jerome’s heart. Then and there he 
knew he was in love with Sylvia Mas- 
sereen. 

The hounds swerved through a gap 
into a field of turnips. Twenty riders 
disdained the gap and rose almost at 
the same time over the hedge. Jerome 
set his mouth in a wide smile and rode 
at it like the others. The jump was 
not a stiff one, but he landed on ground 
that was higher than the take-off side, 
and having leaned back too far, he 
somehow found himself sitting sideways 
on the saddle, with both reins on the 
same side. Hendershot and Carroll 
went over splendidly, each very well 
aware of how the other looked. Every 
Massereen jumped—like a Massereen. 

They hustled over the field of turnips, 
and two or three horses stumbled, 
throwing their riders, Jerome among 
them. Those nearest them looked back, 
not really expecting that any severe 
damage was done, for while turnips 
never make an easy fall, only very bad 
luck could cause broken bones over 
them. The fallen ones quickly clam- 
bered on their horses, Jerome gory- 
faced but with new zest for the chase. 

Several riders had almost overtaken 
Sir Timothy. A wheatfield adjoined 
the turnips, and perhaps Sir Timothy’s 
conscience pricked him that he had not 
gone round the turnips. He turned his 
broad back on the hounds and shouted 
to the riders: 

“*Ware wheat!” 

An excited young man dashed for the 
wheat. Sir Timothy rode up to him 
with crimson face. It was a great lux- 


ury to the master to let his temper go. 
“Get out of that, you infernal fool,” 
he roared. 


“Didn’t you hear me warn 
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you? If your mare had got a leg inside 
that wheat, I’d have sent you home!” 

“Thank you, sir,” shouted the young 
man angrily. “It’s my own wheat.” 

“T don’t care a tinker’s damn whose 
wheat it is,” retorted Sir Timothy. 
“You’re not going through it!” 

“Sir Timmy’s tasted first blood,” 
murmured Patricia to Eileen. 

Presently the hounds were checked, 
and nosed .whimpering for the scent. 
The tired horses began to make the 
most of the delay while the stragglers 
came up. Sylvia held Jerome’s horse 
while he removed the gore from his 
face. Sir Timothy kept his eyes on the 
hounds, frowning anxiously. Most of 
the riders stood still, giving the hounds 
a chance to work, buit one man lost con- 
trol of his horse and, so the master con- 
sidered, crossed the line of the fox. 

“Keep away, you silly ass,” shouted 
Sir Timothy. “Do you want to sit in 
my pocket? Why don’t you teach your 
horse manners ?” 

“Sure, how can he?” said a rich voice 
from a bank where half a dozen half- 
grown boys stood watching the hounds. 
‘‘How can he, when he has no manners 
of his own?” 

The members of the field kept their 
faces placid, but the unfortunate rider, 
irritated, jerked at his horse, which took 
the opportunity of sidling close to Anas- 
tasia, busy on the outskirts of the pack, 
and dealing her a vicious kick. Anas- 
tasia howled and limped, and Patricia 
clasped her hands over the misfortune 
of her darling. Sir Timothy turned a 
vicious eye on the rider and let his feel- 
ings loose. 

“For God’s sake, did you come out 
to-day to murder us all?” he inquired. 
“It’s either that or your brain’s gone 
soft. It’s not enough for you to cross 
the line, and then to hide me from the 
hounds so they can’t see my signals, but 
you must try to destroy the best hound 
in the pack! Get off the field and don’t 
come back till you’ve got a mount you 
can handle.” 

The man rode away, and Sir Timothy 
went back to his hounds, while Jerome 
murmured : 

“Poor chap!” 

“It does seem a shame,” said Sylvia, 
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who overheard him, “but he’ll get over 
it by to-morrow. There are very few 
riders who haven't felt the sharp edge 
of Daddy’s tongue.” 

Carroll, who had keen eyes, had be- 
gun to edge away from the crowd. He 
thought he saw a glint of yellowish red 
at the far edge of a long ditch. He 
trotted off in that direction, scarcely 
noticed by anyone except Eileen and 
Patricia. It was indeed the fox, fresh- 
ened after its rest, and making off over 
the hard bit of country towards Bally- 
carnew. Carroll waited until it was 
well away. Then he got as nearly on 
its line as possible, stood between it 
and the pack, and yelled “Tallyho!” 
He made a splendid figure as he sat on 
Micky Free triumphant, thrilled, and 
sent his deep voice back to Sir Timothy. 

Carroll was not a man whom even the 
most suspicious master could doubt. 
Sir Timothy brought up the pack, 
-shouting back abuse at the riders who 
crowded him too closely, the wind, luck- 
ily, carrying away a good deal of what 
he said. The hounds wiggled upon the 
ground, noses down and sterns feather- 
ing. Then they caught the scent, gave 
tongue, and the chase was on again. 
Carroll proved his sportsmanship by 
waiting till the first riders were up with 
him before he took after the hounds. 


ONLY the best horses remained any- 


where near the hounds. The fox 
now took them over very rough ground. 
In one field there was a particularly 
high jump and only one possible place 
to get over. Eileen’s horse refused, and 
a number of those hunting on foot ran 
up, shouting: 

“Will we belt the fear o’ God into 
him, Miss ?” 

Without waiting for her assent, they 
belted, the riders behind assisting with 
crops and language. 

The horse gave in and made the leap, 
barely getting over. Carroll, who had 
checked Mickey Free, galloped on. 
They were now in a smooth meadow 
on the outskirts of Ballycarnew. The 
fox was almost spent, and if it did not 
slip away, the chase would soon be over. 
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Everyone was riding well. Jerome 
had picked out a man who was a good 
rider and was following the line he 
took. Carroll and Hendershot had tak- 
en their own line. All Carroll’s Irish 
blood was on fire. He determined to 
get the brush for Eileen, but he was 
in no hurry for it. He could have rid- 
den the pace he was now going forever. 
Whenever he felt the ribs of Mickey 
Free swell in a leap, he was conscious 
of a strange exhilaration. 

But Carroll was not destined tg be 
in at the brush. He was riding close 
after Sir Timothy—Eileen, Patricia 
and Hendershot far behind him. They 
were on the outskirts of Ballycarnew, 
making towards a hedge with several 
gaps. Patricia suddenly saw the way 
Carroll was heading. She called to 
Hendershot : 

“Mr. Hendershot! Quick! Your 
horse is fresher than mine. Ride up 
to Mr. Carroll and tell him not to take 
the east gap. There’s a stick in it— 
a tree trunk!” 

Hendershot struck his horse with his 
crop and thundered after Carroll. He 
gained on him; he was beside him; 
and Patricia saw him turn his head, 
thought she saw his lips move. But 
Hendershot only mouthed unintelligibly. 
He struck his horse again, swerved to 
the west, and took an easy gap several 
paces ahead of Carroll. 

Carroll took the east gap easily, for 
he supposed it to be merely full of 
loose brush. The tree of which Patricia 
spoke was placed diagonally. Mickey 
Free’s hoofs struck it; he stumbled, 
fell and threw Carroll on a pile of 
stones beyond. Patrica and Eileen 
cleared the hedge side by side. Patricia 
flung herself off her horse and knelt 
by Carroll, wringing her hands. 

“Oh, you musn’t be hurt. Oh, I 
can’t bear to have you hurt!” she 
cried. 

Eileen, bathing his forehead with a 
handkerchief which she had wet in a 
near-by pool, looked at her sister with 
troubled eyes; and Patricia, unheeding, 
sobbed on, with Carroll’s inert hand 
held between her own. 


The next installment of ‘‘Marrying Off the Massereens’’ will appear 
in the January GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, on sale December 12th. 
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His Wife and the Woman 


“BEING THE OBSERVATIONS OF 
AN-AMMUNITION-SALESMAN OF 
WALL STREET’S GREATEST FAILURE 








|OHN SANBORN was one of 
| | those men who seem to have 








Li} been born to succeed. He 
came to New York with a five-thou- 
sand-dollar capital, made in lumber. 

Shortly after he arrived, he went into 
a small merchandising firm, and before 
he had. been in it seven years, he had 
lifted it by the sheer power of his 
genius to the greatest house of its kind 
in America. Within ten years he was 
at the head of a vast merchandising 
syndicate which practically controlled 
the financing of the retail merchandis- 
ing business of North America. 

He was a tall man, with eyes of 
piercing blue and a closely cut, military- 
looking mustache. He was a full- 
blooded man too, with a love for horses 
and the open country. His place at 
Pelham Manor was one of the finest 
country homes that a man could ever 
wish to see, and his horses were the 
envy of a hundred millionaires. 

While he was piling up his millions 
and adding daily to his power, he mar- 
ried a New York girl, a queen to look 
upon—as beautiful a woman as ever 
walked on Fifth Avenue, and that’s say- 
ing something. 

She was a fit consort for a merchant 
king, or any other kind of a king, for 
that matter, and all the money and the 
power of a continent were not too much 
to match her pride. She bore Sanborn 
two sons and a daughter and brought 
them up like princes of the royal blood. 
Pride! There were twenty women in 
the Four Hundred who would have 
scratched out her eyes in a second if 
they had dared—and what more can 
any woman ask than that? 
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In town, they lived in a home—I 
should say, a house—on the Avenue a 
little way above Fifty-ninth Street. She 
was the mistress of a mansion the up- 
keep of which would have kept an army 
corps recruited, munitioned and fed 
through a year’s war. 

She had even gotten to the point 
where she could disdain Newport, and 
her week-ends at Pelham Manor were 


the talk of every little housewife in the> 


country—when the smash came. 


ALK about the wreck of matter and 
the crash of worlds! I'll never for- 
get that morning. I had been spending 
my time down in Wall Street, engaged 
in sending rifles away for the use of a 
certain patriot who had money enough 
to buy them, in a country on the other 
side of the Caribbean. 
Most of the rifles I had gotten from 
a woman who is the greatest arms and 
ammunition broker in the country. 
The broker and myself had cleaned up 
a dandy little commission, and I was 
thinking of taking a chance with a 
couple of thousand in the Street, when 
old man Sanborn took his tumble. The 
Street sagged as though there had been 
an earthquake, and the stock quotations 
on rows of gilt-edged coalers and things 
equally worthy of a good man’s money 
looked like the temperature-chart of a 
pneumonia patient. 
The papers came out with scareheads 
a half-yard high, or so they seemed to 
me, and conversations about impending 
panics were as general as mosquitoes in 
a New Jersey marsh. 
I put my little earnings into my 
pocket, took a taxicab to the Knicker- 
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bocker, where I was living, stuffed the 
money in a shoe in the clothes-closet 
and locked the closet door. I knew 
from experience how stock-brokers can 
argue when they need money. I left 
my cash in the closet for an hour or 
two while I thought things over; then 
I hired an auto over in the Square and 
decided to blow myself to a quiet little 
motor party for one up through the 
country, so that I could get away from 
the high voltage in town and make plans 
in the fresh air. 

I hired the car for a week (which was 
probably a lot cheaper as a dissipa- 
tion than my proposed speculation on 
the Street might have proven), and 
strapping my old steamer trunk and 
suit-case in behind, I set forth on my 
little pilgrimage. 

The chauffeur I had picked would 
have delighted Richard the Lion- 
Hearted. He was built like a ten-ton 
motor-truck, and the expression of his 
face fitted his general architecture. 
What he lacked in nose was made up by 
jaw; and although his forehead didn’t 
suggest a lot of intellect, his mouth 
looked as though it had been forced 
upon him by one straight swipe with a 
bayonet from his guardian angel or 
somebody; and he talked out of one 
side of it. 

I had fiddled away most of the after- 
noon getting things packed, and it was 
nearly six by the time we got started. I 
told my chauffeur, who, by the way, was 
named Bill Yoakum, and who told me 
confidentially that he was known as 
“Pug,” by which name I was entitled 
to call him, to drive out of the city as 
fast as he could without getting into 
any arguments with the police, and to 
keep on going until we came to a road- 
house up beyond Pelham way where I 
planned to stay overnight. 

The idea of the aimless journey, 
going nowhere in particular, but any- 
where fancy might take me, appealed to 
me more and more. Perhaps, I thought, 
I would have some adventure. One 
never knows. After all, New York and 
the country about it is the Country of 
Adventure to which no other place can 
compare, as I well know by experience, 
and I have traveled enough to know. 
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WE started up Broadway in the sun- 

shine, skimming by the color and 
life of that most fascinating district of 
the most fascinatingly human of all 
cities with a speed and silent ease that 
immediately rested my taut muscles, all 
bunched up from the excitement on the 
Street in the morning, and released my 
mind for thinking. 

Up Broadway and away out along 
the wide upper avenues of the city we 
sped, till we came at last to that fine, 
smooth strip of road that rises with the 
hills and dips with the green valleys 
toward the emerald-encircled sapphire 
of Pelham Bay. 

We had gotten past that. little road- 
house beyond Fordham, which hath 
hedged about it many a tale of way- 
ward millionaires and beautiful charm- 
ers luring the hard-working elder sons 
of money kings from the straight and 
righteous, when a big bundle of blue- 
black clouds began to gather on the 
northeastern horizon and came towards 
the zenith, eating up the sky like a black 
giant swallowing a bowl of skimmed 
milk. 

In the latitude of New York a “nor’- 
easter” is something to be reckoned 
with. I told Pug to open up and let the 
old girl have all the gas and flame she 
could stand. He did, and we bowled 
along at a terrific clip. We had come 
within the fashionable environs of Pel- 
ham when suddenly the clouds gobbled 
up the whole heavens; the air settled 
heavily ; I saw Pug pushing up his spark 
to meet the increased pressure in his 
cylinders; and with a blinding flash of 
lightning and a roar of thunder that 
echoed from the Westchester Hills be- 
hind us to the Sound, the rain burst 
upon us in paralyzing torrents. It 
pounded us flat into our seats. There 
was no top on the car. I yelled to Pug 
to make for the nearest house, and he 
did. We rounded suddenly into a 
gravel drive, and drew up under the 
haven of a wide porte-cochére. 

Pug waited in the car while I went 
up the steps and rang the door-bell. 

Not a sound answered my ring. I 
rang again. Again no answer. I 
walked to one side of the door and 
looked through a window into a room 
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of magnificence such as I never hoped 
to see anywhere outside the reception- 
room of a Maharajah. There was no 
sign of occupancy. I rang the bell again 
and again. Still no answer. 

“Pug!” I called. “Come on up here 
with me and let’s see if we can get into 
this house. No one can see us from 
anywhere on account of the rain. 
We'll raid the pantry and leave a check 
for what we take.” 

“Aint yuh kinda takin’ a chance?” 
suggested Pug, with a caution utterly 
foreign to his appearance. 

“Chances, Pug,” said I, “are some- 
thing that I have been taking so long 
that I have a collection that would 
match any museum of curiosities in the 
country. You’re not afraid, are you? 
I’m hungry.” 

“Afraid?” said Pug, almost tearfully. 
“Listen, Mr. Lang, I—” 

“Come on; let’s find our way in,” I 
interrupted. 


E crawled around the house in the 

drenching rain and finally located 

that haven of all tramps and burglars, 

an open cellar door. We crept into it 

and found ourselves in a fine cellar, en- 

tirely worthy of the front room I had 
looked at through the window. 

Up from the cellar we ascended to a 
princely kitchen, and thence to a pantry, 
and there we stuffed ourselves with 
good food and a good honest lack of 
knives and forks that only two hungry 
men can appreciate and enjoy. I took 
out my check-book and wrote a check 
for ten dollars, which I estimated was 
about the value of the provisions we 
had commandeered from our unknown 
host. Pug watched with an air of con- 
tempt this payment for booty acquired 
by expert plundering. I gathered from 
his expression that, like the Arabs, of 
whom perhaps he had never heard, he 
sincerely believed that the gifts which 
Allah brought into his hands were his, 
and to despise them was sacrilege. 

Meantime the storm, instead of abat- 
ing, grew worse and worse. 

I had Pug sweep up the crumbs and 
push them all neatly under the serving 
table. Then we went out into the din- 
ing-room. 
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It was pitch dark. I decided that the 
best thing to do was to find the electric- 
light switch, turn on the light and make 
ourselves as comfortable as possible. I 
was walking along one side of the wall 
feeling for it, with my hand along the 
wall, while Pug was going around the 
room in the other direction doing the 
same, when all of a sudden, without the 
slightest warning, I felt a grip of iron 
on my shoulder. 

“Who’s that!” I demanded. 

“I’m the owner of this house, damn 
you! And I’ve got you, you burglar 
or spy or whatever you are.” 

Instinctively I ducked, and a fist went 
over my head. In the next second, I 
was mixed up in a fight in the dark with 
a husky antagonist. Faintly I heard 
some one on the other side of the room 
give a gurgling cry of joy, and subcon- 
sciously I realized that Pug was fighting 
some one else. 

We punched and rolled and staggered 
about in the dark. Every time one of - 
my enemy’s fists landed on some part 
of my anatomy I saw stars. He had 
the hardest punch I have ever experi- 
enced. 

I fought back like the dickens while 
shouts of battle came from the other 
corner of the room. 

There was a terrific clap of thunder 
outside. At the same moment, I drove 
a right-handed punch straight at my ad- 
versary and clipped him between the 
eyes with a wallop that sent him flying, 
and I after him, under the heavy ma- 
hogany table in the center of the room, 
tipping it over, and mixing up with the 
other two. We had all begun to curse, 
joyously, fiercely, sincerely, as men 
curse who are fighting with the blood- 
lust in their veins, and enjoying it as 
only primitive delights can be enjoyed. 

I pounced on my big assailant and 
pinned him to the floor with my hands 
on his throat, every wild ancestor for 
ten thousand years yelling in my ears 
to throttle him there, as they had their 
fallen enemies. But old man Fate 


stepped in. There was another booming 
crash of thunder, a lightning-flash that 
struck somewhere near with a head- 
splitting crash of wood ; and in the flash 
I saw under my hands the more or less 
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battered but still easily recognizable 
face of John Sanborn! 


HEN the racket in the heavens 
subsided, I loosened my grip. 

“Sanborn!” I said. “Get up. We're 
not burglars. We were only here to 
keep out of the rain. We rang and no 
one answered. We thought no one was 
in the house. Where’s the light?” 

“Let me up!” he replied thickly, “and 
I'll get it.” 

I leaped away from him. He 
scrambled to his feet, and a few sec- 
onds later I heard him fumbling at the 
wall; then a great bunch of light in a 
cut-glass chandelier suspended from the 
center of the ceiling, sprang into being. 

In a corner of the magnificent room, 
which was a wreck, strewn with chairs, 
the overturned table and cut-glass from 
the sideboard, Pug was at death grips 
with somebody. I went over and pulled 
him off by main force. He shook him- 
self like a dog just out of a pond and 
stood gazing stupidly down at his late 
adversary, who pulled himself together 
and also crawled to his feet, revealing 
the much battered visage, side-whiskers 
and uniform of an English butler. 

There was a moment or two of dust- 
ing ; then J turned to Sanborn, who was 
looking at the three of us with a pecu- 
liar expression. He was pretty well 
battered, but his keen blue eyes were 
as fierce as éver, and though his great 
mane of white hair was standing on 
end, and his clothes, like mine, were 
torn to shreds, there was nothing con- 
quered-looking about him. 

“Mr. Sanborn,” I said with an at- 
tempt at conciliation amusing under the 
circumstances, “I regret this very much. 
What my chauffeur and myself have 
eaten, we have left a check for in the 
pantry. We came here simply looking 
for a refuge from the rain.” 

“You’re not a reporter?” he asked. ° 

“No. I sell ammunition in the inter- 
ests of liberty, equality and fraternity 
in South America.” 

He laughed abruptly, uproariously. 

“By George!” he said, “whoever you 
are, I’m darn glad to meet you. That 
other man is my butler, Jenkins, Mr. 
— Mr. —” 
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“Lang,” I said. 

“Mr, Lang. Of course you have 
heard what’s happened. I feel like tell- 
ing you the truth, and I’m going to. I 
came out here from the Street in my 
car expecting, of course, to find—er— 
Mrs. Sanborn and the children. They 
had gone. Jenkins told me that ‘the 
minute my wife had heard of my down- 
fall and threatened disgrace, she took 
the landaulet and raced for the first: boat 
to London. There happens to be one 
sailing this evening. With the landaulet 
she took the children and her check- 
book. I went to pieces, sir. For the 
first time in my life—and my life has 
been one of tense moments, sir—lI sat 
down and cried like a damned girl 
whose lover has deserted her 
Well, the point of the matter is that I 
had been sitting here in the dark.con- 
templating suicide and ready to give up 
everything like a mangy old dog that’s 
outlived his usefulness.. And then you 
came in. What a fight!” 

His voice rang like that of some old 
rascal of a buccaneer describing the 
sacking of a town. 

“Why, I’m myself again now! That 
fight made me young again. I’m all 
right. I thank you, sir!’ He grinned 
from ear to ear and stuck out his paw. 
I gripped it. 

“You've been the best friend of all,” 
he said. 

“T’m glad,” said I. “I always said 
that a rousing fight does a man more 
good when things go wrong than any- 
thing else in the world.” 

We made Pug and the butler shake 
hands, and the old man set them both 
to straightening out the room. They 
were fast friends inside of half an 
hour. 

“Meantime,” he said to me, “I think 
you and I ought to have a drink, to sort 
of cement a new alliance. You say you 
sell arms and ammunition. I heard you 
ring, of course, and thought it was the 
reporters. Have you any definite con- 
nection ?” 

“I just finished selling a batch of 
rifles to some worshipers of liberty— 
and customs receipts—this morning,” I 
said. “I am as free now as the un- 
trammeled air.” 





“Good.” 

He went to the sideboard, got out a 
decanter and while Pug and Jenkins 
worked in the room, gave me a couple 
of drinks of the finest, smoothest Bour- 
bon with which a merciful Providence 
has ever blessed my throat. 

“While you have this whisky, Mr. 
Sanborn,” I said, “I will be your prime 
minister, your grand vizier—any bloom- 
ing thing you please.” 

He laughed again, uproariously, and 
insisted on everybody’s having the third 
drink. Jenkins and Pug responded with 
alacrity. 

“T’ve lost everything that a man is 
supposed to value,” declared Sanborn, 
“wife, family, reputation, power and 
most of my money. I have enough 
where no one can get it to keep me 
going all right for the rest of my life; 
but say,”’—his voice changed,—“you 
know it kind of hurt to have the old 
lady and the kids do that.” 


“THE thunder and lightning had be- 

gun to subside. The rain was com- 
ing down less torrentially. After the 
table was righted, we sat at a corner of 
it and talked things over. 

In the course of the talk, he told me 
that he had one thing yet to do. That 
one thing, he told-me, represented a pe- 
culiar mixture of one of the greatest 
regrets and happinesses of his life. 

It had to do with a girl whom he had 
met after he was married. She was 
beautiful, charming, with all the tender- 
ness that his wife, who was all beauty, 
all style—all Fifth Avenue—had lacked. 
He told me quite frankly what had hap- 
pened. The girl had fallen in love with 
him. At first, being a man’s man, he 
fought off the resulting temptation. He 
thought it was unfair to the girl, and 
money had not spoiled Sanborn. She 
was comparatively poor. He had al- 
ways thought, he said, that perhaps she 
was only dazzled by his power. 

She was utterly desirable, however. 
In her presence, he became aware of.a 
something that in all his married life he 
had not known. 

“The day came,” he said, “when re- 
sistance was useless. She knew that I 
was married; but she told me that she 
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could not help loving me. She wanted 
nothing, she said, but me. She did not 
ask for money. She only wanted me 
to come to her...... And finally, I 
went—for a while to the little apart- 
ment where she lived on a humble side 
street. I went as the common man may 
go to the girl he loves, and it was— 
well, there was something real about it 
that I’d never known before. 

“But I couldn’t bear to go home to 
this house, to ride in my cars, to have 
the best that the world lays before the 
feet of wealth, and know that she was 
only a humble little girl in a humble 
house—for I really loved her in a new, 
unusual way, a mixture of the physical 
and the spiritual, and yet, I think, far 
more spiritually than materially—at 
which statement the papers would 
laugh, wouldn’t they ?” 

The dominant figure in Wall Street’s 
latest Waterloo smiled rather bitterly. 

“So I forced gifts upon her. My 
wife was wound up in her social 
schemes and in the education of her 
children to fit them for careers suffi- 
ciently snobbish to uphold their posi- 
tions as sons of one of the world’s 
masters of money. 

“T admired it in her, and I respected 
her. My wife was a fine woman. But 
—well, I don’t think she really loved 
anybody. 

“T sent the girl to an apartment on 
Riverside Drive. She was given every 
comfort of life. She had her own ma- 
chine, her own bank-account. I told her 
that if she ever wearied of me and de- 
sired to marry, there would be a hand- 
some marriage settlement—for I did 
not deceivé myself. I have been trained 
too long, not to look things in the face. 
I know how money spoils people. I’ve 
made too much of it both for myself 
and other men not to know.” 

He was silent. 

“And now?” I asked. 

“And now,” he said, “I’m going to 
say good-by to her.” 


AM not a “sex psychologist,” and I 
am not strong for the “sex problem” 
variety of thing, but as I looked at the 
fine, gray-haired fellow before me—one 
could not call him an old man—who had 
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fought his way to the top of things, only 
to be hurled down by an evil mischance, 
and to receive his last push downward 
from the woman whom he had married 
and to whom he had given everything, 
I could not help being mightily inter- 
ested in that other woman for whom he 
had done so much, and yet, in a way, so 
little, and who had given him her little 
all in the name of the love she had said 
she had borne him. I wondered if his 
money had spoiled her too. 

“My car is outside,” I said. “Shall 
we go now?” 

He hesitated a moment, stared at the 
floor and then said abruptly: 

“Yes!” He turned to his butler. 
“Jenkins, you stay here and watch the 
house. If any inquisitive people come, 
tell them I am on my way West. Come 
on!” 

The clouds had lightened. It was 
night. The air was clear and sweet. 
We followed Pug, who had gone out 
the front door, jumped into his place in 
the front of the car and started the en- 
gine. The rain had stopped. Sanborn 
and I got into the car silently; he gave 
Pug an address; and we swung swiftly 
away from under the porte-cochére, 
down the graveled drive, out through 
the tall front gates and back along the 
smooth highway towards New York. 

The journey was uneventful. In 
about an hour and a half we arrived 
before a handsome apartment building 
on Riverside Drive near Cathedral 
Parkway. 

Sanborn got out. I remained in my 
seat. He turned and looked at me, 
hesitatingly. 

“T—” he began, but without another 
word started towards the building. I 
followed. He was announced, and I got 
into the elevator with him. 

At the seventh floor we got out, and 
I followed him to a door at the end of 
the hall, at which he rang. A trim maid 
answered his ring. When she saw him, 
she bowed, and he walked in. I fol- 
lowed. 

He did not seem to realize that I 
was following him. He did not look 
around at me once. I think that he 
was so engrossed with the thoughts 
that were going through his head that 
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he had actually forgotten I was behind 
him. So sure was I that, with what I 
confess was a twinge of shamefaced 
compunction, I hid behind the heavy 
portiéres between the hall and a_hand- 
some little drawing-room into which he 
walked. 

For at least five minutes he stood 
rigidly, without moving. I felt that I 
should have sneaked out. That was no 
place for me, and the scene that was 
to come, I felt, was for no other eyes 
than those of the two principals; yet I 
did not budge. Every moment I 
became more and more convinced than 
ever that he had utterly forgotten my 
presence. 


HE woman entered the room from 
a door directly opposite to where I 
stood hidden. 

I have seen many women, my friends, 
but that woman [ shall never forget. 
He had said she was beautiful. She 
was more than beautiful. Dressed as 
she was,—an evening gown of some 
strangely attractive shade of red verg- 
ing into a delicate pink covered by some 
gossamery stuff of gray, her arms and 
her lovely shoulders bare, a great rope 
of wonderful pearls about her throat, 
diamonds in her ears and on her fin- 
gers,—nine hundred and ninety-nine 
thousand and ninety-nine women out of 
a million would have been overdressed 
and overjeweled. To her beauty, they 
were simplicities. Her hair was like 
the night, and grew exquisitely from a 
white, square brow. There were masses 
of it, and in it was not the gleam of a 
single jewel. The artistry of her 
beauty was perfect. I could not con- 
cieve her as a “girl.” She might have 
been beautiful as one; but she was one 
of those women who are as God in- 
tended women to be who reach the full 
glory of their beauty only with the full 
tide of their womanhood. Compared 
to her, the woman John Sanborn had 
married was a colorless, blonde doll, 
with silly aspirations. I held my breath. 
Her deep eyes sought John Sanborn’s 
eyes and held them. 

“T have read everything, John,” she 
said. “I know everything. Is there 
anything I can do?” 




















“It is not that, Bee,” he said slowly. 
“There is nothing you can do. The 
king’s citadel has fallen. His kingdom 
of gold has gone. He is here, stripped 
of his power, only to see you before he 
goes, to tell you to be careful. When 
the money you have has gone, there 
can be no more; and I am sorry, Bee, 
because—” 

“I must give up everything?” she 
asked. Her voice was like music. 

“Ves,” he answered. 

“And if I do not choose to do that?” 
she replied. 

“What do you mean?” 

And ‘standing before him, without a 
word, without taking her eyes from 
him, slowly and deliberately, one by one 
she took the glowing gems from her 
fingers and threw them on the floor; 
she detached the diamond earrings 
from her ears and flung them at his 
feet, and dropped the great rope of 
priceless pearls about her throat, to the 
floor between them. 

I watched like a man in a dream. 

Denuded of her jewels, she drew the 
great tortoise-shell pins from her hair 
and it fell about her shoulders in a 
dusky cloud. With a single swift move- 
ment she stripped the gray gossamer 
from her gown. It fell to the floor, 
covering some of the gems, while the 
others twinkled upon the floor about 
its fringes. She stood before him in 
her evening gown of red—a_ bare- 
armed, white-throated woman, her dark 
hair about her shoulders. 

“There is one thing I will not give 
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up,” she said, and her eyes lightened 
with such a smile as, God knows, I 
would gladly go to my death to see 
upon a woman’s face for me; and with- 
out waiting for another word from him, 
she went to him and drew his head 
down upon her shoulder. 

“And that,” she whispered, “is 
Love.” 

He sank to his knees, and she pil- 
lowed his head on her lap, as a mother 
might, bending over him, her hair veil- 
ing the kiss she gave him. 

I sneaked out, got downstairs to the 
telephone and called him up. 

“John Sanborn,” I said into the 
transmitter when I got him, “you’ve 
got a lifelong friend, an automobile 
and a chauffeur down here.” 

“Wait a minute, you ammunition-sell- 
ing rascal,” he shouted. “We’re going 
to have company.” 


[N fifteen minutes the two of them 
were in the car, and we were speed- - 
ing away from New York again, up 
toward the New England coast. 

We put up at a little seaside hotel 
that night. I slept like a log and got 
up at nine o'clock. When I came out 
on to the veranda overlooking the sea, 
two people had beaten me to it. 

A handsome young fellow, with blue 
eyes and gray hair, and a beautiful 
young woman were sitting on a rattan 
couch joyously reading a New York 
morning newspaper and laughing over 
the story of the greatest failure the 
Street had known in twenty years! 


payee S. COBB, the writer, attended the premiére of “Back Home,” his new 


play written in conjunction with Bayard Veiller, in Boston. 


Responding to 


insistent calls from the audience, he made a curtain speech between the second 


and third acts. 


“Don’t blame me for all this,” he said. “But I ask you as a personal favor to 


stay for the third act. It contains the only line that remains of my original play.” 












Love inthe Pinches 


A TRUE-TO-THE-GAME BASEBALL 
STORY WITH A SURPRISING CLI- 
MAX—YOU’RE CERTAIN TO LIKE IT 


Sy MM. K. 





|__| for the league race, but not a 
foot had little old gray-haired Marty 
McDonald planted on the surrounding 
scenery. On the third day Toad 
Martin—Toad’s our manager—started 
burning up the wires after him. 

They give Hank Gowdy, Wally 
Schang and some of the other big boys 
credit for being the best catchers in the 
world; but whenever you start talking 
catchers, there I am with the little old 
oar ready to pick up the stroke for 
Marty—the Marty that used to be. 

Brains? All gray matter. And as 
for stiffening an infield in the pinches, 
why Marty a million ways! 

So that’s why Toad jammed me into 
a corner of the hotel lobby that morn- 
ing in April and pulled out all stops. 

“Felix,” he moaned, “it’s all off this 
year with Marty. All winter he’s been 
raving about that dame from Milwau- 
kee. She spotted him in the fall; she’s 
nailed him in the spring; and now he’s 
through for the day.” 

And then, just like opera-house stuff, 
a shout went up from the piazza and in 
stalked Marty, a woman hanging on his 
right arm like a mechanic’s lien. 

“Toad,” said Marty when the fuss 
had died away, “I want you to meet my 
wife. She’s the Milwaukee girl you’ve 
maybe heard me speak about.” 

Then the lady beamed on Toad like 
a lighthouse, and Toad couldn’t get 
sore out loud but beamed right back 
and ordered Marty to chuck his clothes 
and his bride for a morning’s work-out 
with the gang. 

And that’s the day it started. 


—|IHREE days we’d been at Palm 
= | Springs getting into condition . 


Heustis 


MBs. MARTY was there to stay. 
Moreover she confided to Toad she 
was out to keep her husband company 
all over the circuit; that true love and 
all that sort of thing was too rare and 
precious ever to be pried apart. 

She’s built like one of these Baldwin 
locomotives, Marty’s wife, three speeds 
ahead and none astern. She just can’t 
back up. Any muss she gets into, she 
merely jams on all steam and goes 
through the lines. And down to date 
she’s jumped the track but once. 

Moreover the lady’s clapper is lightly 
hung. She’s something in the way of 
speech like these chiming glasses that 
start jingling with the first breath of 
air. 

But she was wrapped up in Marty. 

“Young men,” she told us one night 
when we're fanning one thousand 
apiece, “love’s supreme in all things. 
It’s the salt of the earth, the rainbow 
in the sky, the spring of the year, for 
it means all things—obedience and im- 
plicit confidence; and when you’ve got 
that, you’ve got everything.” 

“Uh-huh,” Rusty Slade comes right 
back at her, “but when you’ve got all 
that, what’s the other party got?” 

Then Marty rushed to the rescue. 

“Boys,” he said, “she’s dead right. 
She loves me for what Iam. She ad- 
mires my brains and docile nature. If 
she tells me to do a thing, she knows 
it’s as good as done. I use my head in 
the pinches, and that, she says, makes 
me the perfect man ; and the Lord never 
will make another.” 

We cut in on him with a laugh that 
made even that old pirate blush, and he 
headed for the stairs. 
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“But,” he tossed us as he started up, 
“at that I guess she’s right.” 


FROM then on, the lady’s love for 
Marty began to pall on the rest of 
us. Especially it was tough on Toad. 
Like a guardian angel she hovers over 
Marty. Morning exercise in‘the hot 
sun she thinks too strenuous for the old 
boy, and when he tries out his first 
hook-slide, the lady lets out her lamen- 
tations for fear he’s crippled for life. 

Me, even,—the best pitcher in the 
league, with the majors’ scouts a-watch- 
ing me,—she rides for letting a spitter 
get away and busting up his meat-hand. 
Language is all over the lot. 

So that’s how we staggered along till 
it came time to head for home. At 
Brisbane, which aint in our league, we 
hooked up in an exhibition game with 
Charlie Roake’s gang. Rusty Slade and 
I worked against Teddy Bowen, a cast- 
off from the majors, and we won. 
Neither side did any hitting to speak of, 
and none of us took any chances, but 
it was all real war for Mrs. Marty. 
There she was perched up in the grand- 
stand just back of the bench and leak- 
ing advice. Marty took the prodding of 
his life, and a bunch of laughs she won 
by urging the old boy to use his head 
in the pinches. Life with that old girl 
must have been just one pinch after 
another. 

From Brisbane we dropped down 
onto the home folks and busted open 
the season in regular style. Three 
straight we took from Cayuga, me 
working in the opener, Duke Stone 
grabbing the second and Rusty Slade 
finishing the series. The records show 
that three men stole on Marty in that 
last game even with the Duke keeping 
the runners glued to the bag. Bad 
medicine, Rusty is, for those lead boys. 
He flips ’em over from right off his 
collar-bone, and anyone whose mind’s 
wandering is generally nailed flatfooted. 
So when somebody steals, it shows the 
fault’s behind the bat. And well Masrty 


knew it, and for an alibi all he had was - 


that love-sick grin and the echoes from 
his wife for a bit of comfort. 

That’s the day Marty really started 
to slip. Appetite and hitting began to 
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fall away together. With his mind set 
constant on his bride, food didn’t have 
the old-time flavor. For so long he’s 
been dreaming of love in a nest, that 
when he gets it he’s all spread out like 
a map. 

But it had no such soothing effect on 
Toad. What Toad, and every other 
manager in the country, goes onto his 
shank-bones for is a catcher who can 
get up there at the plate and bust ’em 
on the nose. 

Toad naturally blamed the trouble 
on Mrs. Marty alone, but I put it onto 
the lady and Marty’s loss of appetite. 


UT we were a good club in spite of 
Marty and his bride, and on the 
Fourth of July we led the league. In 
the second game that day Toad went 
behind the bat; otherwise Slade would 
have quit us cold. Marty did his best 
to peg away the first game for me. 
Wahoo ran wild on the bases, with 
Marty throwing all over the lot. Every-- 
body was safe excepting in the bleach- 
ers. Then,Rusty put up his howl. 

“If I’m going to work this second 
game,” he yelped at Toad, “don’t let 
that old badger inside the park. We’re 
spotting those bums five runs every 
time he slips on a mask. They’d steal 
his bride if she got out here.” 

And Toad looked at it in the same 
light and went behind. We turned the 
Reds back that afternoon too and next 
day got a new catcher, Mason. 

Now Mason never will be a great 
workman. When they laid out plans 
for that lad, they must have been figur- 
ing on a retaining wall, for from chin 
to hair line, Mason’s gristle, with just 
enough of this medulla matter to get 
him safe home at nights. But at that 
he’s got enough of a whip to keep 
Marty anchored on the bench—Marty 
and that look in his eyes. 

As a hitter Mason was rather modest, 
too. I’ll bet he slammed into more 


double-plays than Texas ever knew 
before, and it finally got so Toad never 
let him take a swing at anything, not 
even the umpires. 

So Marty, on the bench, watched the 
race slip along without any undue ex- 
citement till it came to August, and 
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then, just like it was a date set for an 
uprising, Jack Bates and his crew of 
Redlegs threw off all. anchors and 
wraps, everybody started hitting, and 
they rounded into the back-stretch 
fighting for their heads. 

A miserable life they made of it for 
all of us pitchers, and a miserable life 
they made of it for Mason. Three 
times, in his desperation, Toad tried 
Marty out to see if his mind was still 
on his bride; and three times Marty 
threw the job down so hard they heard 
it crack across the border. And three 
times Mrs. Marty, up there in the 
grandstand, cut loose at the critical 
moment with her bellow to Marty to use 
his head; and three times little Marty 
nearly jumped out of the lot and spoiled 
it all. 

The last time was at home in a play 
with Bud Wheat of the Browns on 
third, Mile Ragon on first and one 
down. Rag started for second on the 
first ball; Marty pegged for him; and 
Dunn, our shortstop, cut over for the 
throw and slammed the ball right back 
at Marty to head off Bud, who’d set 
sail for home. A perfect throw and all 
serene till here came that devastating 
yelp from Mrs. Marty, “Use your head, 
Marty dear!’ And with the yell, I 
saw Marty go inches off the ground 
while Bud cut into the plate with a 
whistle. And there was the old game 
kicked away. 


HAT settled Marty. All hands felt 

it was coming, and when Toad 
asked waivers, nobody was jolted, not 
even Marty. But we were surprised 
when Jack Bates grabbed the old boy 
and gave him a comfortable seat with 
his own crew of speeders. Pretty 
lucky for Marty! He'd lost his soft 
job with one pennant candidate only to 
get a softer one with another. 

So with Marty and August gone, we 
woke up one fine September morning 
with the nice job on our hands of lick- 
ing Jack Bates and the rest of the Reds 
two out of three for a pennant. 

You’ve probably noticed I’m a modest 
sort of person. I’ve not talked much 
about my control, change of pace or 
even the fast one, and so I don’t want 
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to spoil the record now by going into 
any of those panegyric things Frankie 
March used to rave about back at 
Lafayette. But if you'll look up the 
box-score of that first game, you'll see 
the nice things I’d like to say. 

I had everything that day, and as 
much control as a cop with a woman. 
Beatty was a mark for the fast one 
under the chin—well, not a mark, 
maybe, for none of those boys was a 
mark for anything short of a machine- 
gun. Collins hadn’t a thing with him 
but good intentions and told me later 
it was like clubbing in the dark. Bullen, 
their clean-up man, might just as well 
have stayed on the bench for all the hit- 
ting he did. A man’s a fool who'll 
give Bullen anything to hit at. Three 
times he walked, and if he’d come up 
again, he’d have walked again. That’s 
me—play ’em safe against your chest. 
I was.out there to win, and I did. Two 
to nothing, the count was. Dunn got 
one run, and you know who got the 
other—that’s right: me. : 

All Moosejaw hung out crape that 
day and prayed for the breaks the next. 
And the way they got’em! Bates’ gang 
hopped the Duke, a fast ball, while 
Adams had us swinging like nine nice 
little gates. Toad’s corns ached, for 
the score was nine to one and us 
charged with four errors. Mason only 
let three men steal, and every time we 
looked over to the Reds’ bench, there 
was little old Marty all wrapped up in 
his 1882 sweater, and Bates all wrapped 
up in him. 

But the next day was the day. The 
pennant was at stake, and the minute 
I set foot inside the gates Toad noti- 
fied me I was elected. 

“How’s the wing?” he asked. “Duke 
threw away everything he had yester- | 
day, and Rusty’s pie for their left-hand- 
ers. How about it?” 

I’m more than willing, any time, to 
do a bit more than my share when the 
gate’s there. So I warmed up. 

Believe me, folks, big and little, when 
Ump Morgan named me and Mason 
for Centralia, and Adams and Benz for 
the Reds, the town stood right on its 
ear and ripped the old welkin on the 
bias. 














The first inning we did nothing to 
Adams. He was carrying the same:old 
stuff of the day before. Three times 
during the afternoon I got a chance 
to stand up to the plate and let the um- 
pire tell me all about ’em. I needed 
explanations. You can’t appreciate 
things when you can’t see ’em. 

That’s the way we went to it. Twice 
I got into a deep, deep hole, and twice 
the boys by fast double-plays yanked 
me to the surface. The Reds, too, got 
in bad once in the seventh, when we 
worked Moran, an outfielder, around to 
third on his own double and a sacrifice. 
It was a chance to sew everything up 
cold right then and there, and Toad 
flashed the signal for the squeeze play. 
Free and wide he flashed it, forgetting 
all about little weazened Marty pour- 
ing his chatter into Jack Bates’ ear. 
Adams took his short wind-up, and 
with the first move, Moran breaks for 
home. But what chance had Paddy? 
Adams threw wide of the plate, and 
Walby Sharp nailed the poor lad stand- 
ing up. Then Toad spoke his piece and 
spoke it to Marty, and it didn’t help a 
bit when Mrs. Marty chimed in from 
the stand with “That’s right, Marty 
dear; use your head!” 

And so we went, neck and neck and 
nothing to nothing till the finish of the 
ninth. Then with Stuffy McCann up 
to hit, Mason called for one straight 
over, figuring Stuffy’d give it a glance. 
He did—and we just managed to hold 
him on third. If he’d ’a’ took a look, 
the stuff’d ’a’ been off right there. Then 
Thomas walked, Mason calling for 
curves and the Ump losing his eye- 
sight. He never did get his vision 
back with Sharp hitting—and let him 
walk too. And there we are, bases 
filled, none out and Mrs. Marty with 
all these vox humana stops wide open. 
But Murphy, at first for us, gallops to 
the rescue. Beatty slaps one at him 
a mile a minute and takes the old bird 
off his feet. But that’s nothing for 
Murph, and he pegs back-handed to 
the plate, nailing Stuffy. However, 
he’s so snarled up with himself he gets 
no chance to: make a play on Beatty. 
But the sun’s busted through the clouds 
for us, and when Murph’ gets ‘under 
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Collins’ high one, the strain’s eased off 
considerable. Two out and the bases 
packed! Anyway, we’ve got an even 
chance. 

I’m beginning to wonder whether 
Bates’ll let Adams hit or what'll he do. 
Eddie Craven’s over in right field 
warming up, and it looks a cinch for 
some one who can slam over ’em in the 
jam. And then there’s a groan goes 
up. 

I want you to know all our hands 
groaned too—all but one—when ‘they 
first sighted him. All the way from the 
outfield where Cactus Muller, Dode 
Devine and Paddy Moran are nibbling 
grass clean down to our water-bucket, 
there’s not one of us but would rather 
have took chances with a four-hundred 
hitter, and instead of that they feed 
us this. Oh, that’s right—you guessed 
it way back. There, with his fine-cut 
tucked away in his cheek, his cap 
slouched down over his right eye and 
waving the old black bat — there’s 
Marty. 


"TOAD spotted the old boy first and 

let out a whoop of joy. He’s the 
only one in a rejoicing frame of mind. 
He figured Marty a cinch, but Bates 
was figuring the other way. Marty, 
he knew, was wiser to me than my own 
mother. And he was right. Me? 
Heartsick! And who wouldn’t have 
been? To Marty I owe everything in - 
the world, and here I’m elected to help 
chase him out of the league. But that’s 
baseball—you take what comes. While 
the Reds’ rooters were rising to Marty 
and giving him a big send, I was mak- 
ing up my mind what to give him to 
end the agony the quickest. 

Up there in the grandstand was sit- 
ting Jimmie Bender’s head scout sizing 
me up forthe major league. I knew 
Bender wouldn’t stand for a pitcher 
who didn’t keep his head in the tight 
places. 

I picked the inside corner for the 
fast one, and begged the Ump to watch 
it close. The roar from the stands had 
frittered away to a clammy silence. 
’Most any old thing would toss away 
the pennant, and ‘well all hands knew 
‘it. Of course Mrs. Marty had ‘to jam 
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to the rescue. 
moment comes 
Marty. 

“Outguess him, my dear,” she pipes. 
“Use your head!” 

It got a big laugh—a nervous laugh. 
And the laugh was still there when I 
cut loose with everything in the house. 
Morgan got it right. 

“Strike one,” he bawled, but it never 
feazed Marty. 

“Felix boy,” he laughs, “roll another 
one down. The dinner’s getting cold.” 

“Marty,” I asked him, “what’s the 
idea? Trying to run you out of this 
league ?” 

“Run nothing,” he came right back. 
“There’s a sideboard and a trundle- 
bed needed bad. I’m thinking I’ll kiss 
the ball out of the lot.” 

And that was just the way he felt 
about it, too. So I fed him another 
fast one under the chin, and it went as 
a ball. 

The Reds’ rooters cut loose again at 
that, and so did Mrs. Marty. ‘“That’s 
right, my dear,” she shrieked. “Out- 
guess him.” 

The crowd yelped again, and I 
smashed a spitter straight through the 
heart of the plate, with Marty swing- 
ing seconds late. The old boy grinned, 
but I had him; and the look in his 
eyes told me he knew he was done. So 
I tried te end it all. 

With a batter in the hole, it’s gen- 
erally the plan to waste a ball in the 
hope he'll go after it and kill himself 
off. But knowing Marty’d be set for 
just such a move, I figured to use my 
head a bit myself and slip him the fast 
one straight over. 

“And if he hits this one,” I told my- 
self, “he’ll be hitting the fastest thing 
ever went across that plate.” And I 
figured some pretty fast boys in on that 
when I said it, too. 


Right at that breaking 
the yelp of Mrs. 


og HOMAS, on third, is up on his toes 

and set for anything. Graham, our 
third baseman, was giving me a cheer- 
ing line of conversation, and even 


Cactus Muller, out in right, was 
peddling his war-patter. 

“Seven men in back, ole boy,” he was 
chanting, and over and over again he 
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said it. In the stands there was this 
“hanging calm” you read about; and 
spang into the midst of this sacred 
moment, of course, Mrs. Marty has to 
gallop, foot, horse and guns, with her 
safety-valve screeching for help and a 
rattle of advice pouring from her. 

“Use your head, dear heart,” was 
her constant refrain. Right in the 
midst of a fresh breath from that dear 
woman I took my wind-up, and with 
the first move, there went Thomas 
headed for home. 

“The squeeze,” was the thought that 
flashed through me, and because I 
hurried things a trifle I lost a bit of 
control. With every ounce that’s in 
me, I shot the ball at Marty. The old 
boy steps up to meet it before the 
break, but there being no break, he 
steps into the fastest thing I had in 
stock. On the forehead it hit him. He 
wavered for a second, sagged at the 
knees and went to the ground in a limp 
and huddled bundle while Thomas shot 
ever the pan with the pennant-winning 
run. 

A sad crew we were after the crowds 
let Bates and his men escape. Marty 
they ran to the clubhouse, and of course 
we streamed in to see him. Flat on the 
floor he was, with Mrs. Marty bending 
over him like he’d not a minute to 
live. 

“Nothing serious,” says the club . 
sawbones. “A glancing blow, and he’ll 
be better than ever in a few days.” 

And right then Marty opened his 
eyes, got the lay of the land and 
grinned. He reached for his lady’s 
fingers and twined them in his own. 
Then he looked at me and laughed. 

“Martha, dear,” he whispered, “don’t 
blame the laddie!” 

“Blame him?” answered Mrs. Marty, 
“and for what? ’Tis myself I blame. 
Did you not hear me calling to you to 
use your head?” 

For a moment Marty was staggered. 
Then he came to. 

“Sure and you did,” said he. “And 
when Felix cut loose with the fast one 
I stuck the poor old thing in front of 
it, for that’s what love is, you know— 
perfect obedience.” 

And then Marty winked at me. 
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David Warfield to-day. 


“How | Became An Actor’ 


THE 


STORY. OF <A STAR'S 


START AS A PROGRAM-BOY 


By David Warfield 


As told 


|» |F the Belascos—father. and son 
| —had discussed the matter 
| thirty or thirty-five years ago 
in San Francisco, they might have 
agreed that I would bring my career to 
some calamitous climax. Events, how- 
ever, have shown that their opinions as 
to my future—one formed then by the 


to Justus 


Dickinson 


elder Belasco, and the other formed 
twenty years later in New York by 
David, the son—were as far removed 
as the poles. 

Belasco Senior’s favored reference 
to me was as “that little villain.” His 
emphasis showed that he meant it. 
Years later David Belasco saw me, 
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first as an Irish washerwoman in 
“O’Dowd’s Neighbors,” and then with 
Weber & Fields, and pronounced me 
“a master of both comedy and pathos.” 
Such is the manner in -which time 
changes thoughts and shapes. 

Our early associations in no way led 
to the later intimacy between David 
Belasco and me. It was one of the 
coincidences in life. Though we lived 
only two houses distant from each 
other, he was some ten years my senior 
—an unspannable discrepancy in the 
juvenile world—and I knew him largely 
as the object of my awe and worship. 
(For I had histrionic ambitions even 
then. ) 


T seems to me that almost from 

babyhood I cherished a love for 
acting. I never lost an opportunity to 
mimic my playmates, and many’s the 
spanking that has been administered to 
me for running off at night to some 
show-house. I looked up to actors and 


actresses as if they were gods and god- 


desses; I followed them about on the 
streets and drank into my mind every 
gesture and expression I saw, whether 
they were on the stage or off. Small 
wonder, then, that I put the younger 
Belasco up as my idol of idols. 

I ran errands for Mrs. David Be- 
lasco. If my memory answers truth- 
fully, I believe I served her quite faith- 

But Belasco pére! I 
must have harried my young brain to 
provoke in him an irascibility toward 
which he had a slight tendency. He 
recalled recently my sneaking up be- 
hind him, Indian-style, and snatching 
a luscious, rosy apple out of his hand; 
then I sprinted hooting and yelling to 
safety and a munching place. I was a 
foot-racer of neighborhood renown; 
and his chase, as I remember it, was 
somewhat lacking in thrills. 

My youthful sense of humor evolved 
mischief that proved especially annoy- 
ing to David’s father. One of my most 
wildly thrilling pastimes was the turn- 
ing out of the gaslights in our street, 
and at about the hour when they were 
needed the most. Almost as many 
times as I extinguished them, the elder 
Belasco gave chase, never realizing that 
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it was just that that gave zest to the 
adventure. 

My small companions and I manu- 
factured an imitation mouse out of an 
old rag. We attached a string to it and 
lay in wait, in a dark doorway, for Be- 
lasco Senior. When he appeared, we 
pulled the imitation across the side- 
walk before his feet, much to his per- 
turbation ; then we fled in as many di- 
rections as our company numbered. 

“That boy of yours will never come 
to any good end,” Mr. Belasco solemnly 
told my mother one day after we had 
tried his temper to the last shred. 

I don’t remember her retort. But 
I was somewhat taken aback as a result 
of Mr. Belasco’s forecast—as_ far 
aback, I recall, as the woodshed. 


AVID BELASCO had only latterly 

been made stage manager of the 
old Standard Theater in San Francisco 
—where, by the way, I made my en- 
trance into theatricals at the age of 
eleven as a program-boy, my wage be- 
ing the glorious privilege of witnessing 
the performances. Although yet in his 
teens, his mind was full of dreams and 
schemes. He spent all of his waking 
hours at the theater, rushing madly 
home for his meals and never seeing 
or noticing anybody. I have often seen 
him, too filled with his work to give a 
moment’s thought to himself, race out 
of his home without collar or necktie 
—a lank and, it seemed to me, an ex- 
tremely tall and picturesque figure. 
His wife would chase down the street 
in pursuit of him, bearing his neglected 
neckwear. 

After school-time—my education 
was confined to the grammar grades 
in the old Lincoln school on Fifth 
Street—I sold newspapers. It’ was 
then that I must have formed my love 
for art, for I would pack my papers 
under my arm with no thought of 
patrons, scoot to the nearest art store 
and, with my face pressed against the 
glass window, sob and chuckle as the 
different subjects touched my emo- 
tions. 

As far back as my memory goes, I 
wanted to be an actor. I do not know 
when or where it started, but it was 
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that ambition which led me to seek of my youthful 

work as a program-boy, and then j,i Pe > i$ characteristics: 

when I was older—between fifteen jag “= = I never de- 

and sixteen—to achieve the next Ps veloped a 

important step in my career. That \ ° Db S business 

consisted in my winning a posi- _— sae. & instinct; 

tion as usher at the Bush Street { ; % A me «I ~sonever 

Theater, of which Al Hayman, : Wim cared 

now general manager of the - -—. much 

Charles Frohman _ enterprises & é Bfor 

but then a recent arrival from — ae “te \ girls; I 

Australia, was manager. My sal- 7 .. me never 

ary was three dollars a week. I ae me have 

was supremely content, for I was Sco. Fe. -. y played 

in the atmosphere I loved. I gloried ee 2 Seale “#7? the role 

in every phase of the theater from We oo * ' of a lover; 

the first time I stepped within its 7 ee . and I be- 

doors. ; as lieve 
My stage ambitions had got no great 4 : I was, 

impetus in school. I thought of myself 4 

as the Lincoln’s prize orator and elocu- 

tionist; but some one else always 

won the gold and silver medals. 

How I could recite “The 

Charge of the Light Bri- 

gace!”—as I judged my ef- 

forts. I believed I touched 

the uttermost depths of 

feeling. And I thought 

my best comic number, 

“The Frenchman and 

the Flea-powder,” in 

dialect, was the acme of 


comedy interpretation. 
Yet I never got a 
medal. 

I was not an ex- 
ceptional scholar— 
I passed, that is 
all. At the en- 
tertainments, I 
was the life 
of “the 
party. To 
finish 
a sum- 
mary 


When a boy in San Francisco, 
David Warfield ran errands for 
Mrs. David Belasco. He was not 
on such good terms, however, with 
Mr. Belasco’s father. ‘‘ Belasco 
Senior’s favored reference to me,” 
says Mr. Warfield, “was as ‘that 
little villain.’ 

“*That boy of yours will never 
come to any good end,’ he sol- 
emnly told my mother one day 
after we had tried his temper to 

the last shred.” 





David Warfield 

(above) from a 

recent photo- 

graph. (Be- 

low) Thomas 
ise, 

from an 

early stage 

picture, 

and War- 

field at 

the age of 


twenty-six. 
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all in all, what might have been called a good 

boy—Belasco Senior to the contrary. At 

any rate, there was no meanness in me; 
my sympathies were too active. 

I went to school because I was forced 
to go. What I learned there never has 
worked against me in my stage career; 
and it has never done a great deal of 
good for me. Academic schooling has 
little value in the theater. There is such 

a thing as studying the emotions out of 
ourselves. 

Nor, for that matter, can reading gain 
one much benefit for the purposes of play- 
ing. The things we learn by experience 

are the great, lasting lessons—if our instinct 
shows us how to apply them. Not even now 
am I an extensive reader. I am fond of 
Dickens—“Nicholas Nickleby” is per- 
haps my favorite novel— 

and Thackaray'§ and 

Balzac and Gaboriau. 

Frequently I want an 

hour or two of 

Shakespeare: that is 

long enough at a 

time; one cannot 


grasp more. Speak- 
ing of books, I can- 
not feel 

that 
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because a man is “widely read’ we 
should praise him, any more than we 
should praise a fat man because he is a 
great eater. 

Perhaps I have no right to preach. 
My success has been of no particular 
credit to me as a human being. As for 
making people weep and laugh, with me 
it is like another person’s having blue 
eyes or black hair. You move them to 
laughter‘ or tears, or you don’t; if you 
can’t, you can’t, no matter how much 
you strive and study; and if you can, 
you can—without effort. Providence 
laid hold of me and stepped in before 
I had any great accidents. I was drawn 
directly to my groove in life—that’s 
all. 


STAYED at the Bush Street The- 

ater as an usher until I was past my 
twenty-year mark. I learned the great 
lessons of my life there. I saw all of the 
best actors of the day—and many of 
the worst. And all of them brought 
encouragement to my breast—the good 
ones because I realized what infinite 


depth and breadth there was to their- 
art; the bad ones because I thought I 
could do better. 

John E. Owens made a lasting im- 


pression on me. I could not have been 
more than twelve or thirteen, and yet 
I recognized his talent and thrilled in 
it. His simplicity struck an odd chord 
in my boy’s nature; it lifted me out 
of myself. This soothing simplicity 
of his—that and nothing else—put 
Owens on the highest pedestal in my 
admiration, overshadowing all of the 
others I had seen, these noisy, the- 
atrical, ranting players that usually are 
the youth’s delight. So, you see, with- 
out knowing it, I had a feeling, rather 
an instinct, for the repressed, quiet and 
simple style of acting. 

Edwin Booth’s Hamlet taught me to 
like Shakespeare’s plays as reading. 
They were difficult for me—I didn’t 
understand a thousandth part of them; 
but Booth had made me like them. 

W. E. Sheridan came to the Bush 
Street. I consider Sheridan’s Louis XI 
the greatest masterpiece of its time. 
And I shall never forge: him in his 
great scene as King Lear’ when he de- 
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fied the elements. He was so terribly 
real to me. 

He may have done what I have 
strived to do later in my life, to portray 
the emotions that are quickly under- 
stood, to send them into the heart 
where they may stir. He knew the 
eloquence of silence which, if I may 
say so, I am learning; for I have come 
to the belief that mute acting, as dis- 
tinguished from pantomime, is at the 
same time the most subtle and one of 
the highest forms of dramatic expres- 
sion. 

I hope some day to act an entire 
scene in silence. Perhaps I will bid 
farewell to some one very dear to me— 
my wife, my mother, my sweetheart. 
I know I shall never see them again. 
I want to go through that without say- 
ing a word. 

In the second act of “The Auc- 
tioneer,” I came near realizing my 
dream. Simon (whom I portray) rea- 
lizes that he is ruined and that his 
brother Jsaac is the cause. Simon faces 
Isaac fot a moment. He does not say 
a word, for his silence tells more elo- 
quently what is in his mind. It is an 
emotion too strong for words. 

Originally there were speeches dur- 
ing that scene. We cut them out. 

Pauses are far more effective in 
pathos than words. Sometimes I can 
feel the mind of the audience, during 
these intervals, going on and on, leap- 
ing the gaps, anticipating, hoping and 
fearing. I feel at times that I could 
extend some of these pauses for sev- 
eral minutes. 


URING my early days at the Bush 
Street Theater, two young ama- 
teur players and managers sprang up 
in San Francisco. Occasionally, after 
some considerable entreaty, I was per- 
mitted to take part in their productions. 
They considered themselves too far ad- 
vanced in their art to tolerate the ama- 
teurishness of such a beginner as I. 
They were William A. Brady and 
“Andy” Lawrence—the first now one 
of the country’s foremost theatrical 
managers, the second one of its best 
known newspaper publishers. 
They worked as a team. Although 
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their ambition was to become actors, 
their business sense remained keen. 
They organized nearly all of the ama- 
teur performances; and they made all 
of the money—if any money was ever 
made. 

Brady—he worked in Scott’s book- 
store on Third Street: a tall, fair-haired 


oe 
Ser 


Photograph from Tillotson. & Terrell Collection, Chicago. 
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play. They “packed ’em in,” as the say- 
ing goes. 

Tom Wise, the actor, was a member 
of the company, as were two others 
who are now, | hope, better judges than 
they were actors. They are Judge Mu- 
raski of the California supreme court, 
and Judge Dunne, of the San Francisco 


David Warfield in “The Music Master.” 


boy full of business plans and schemes 
—and Lawrencé gave such plays as 
“Nevada,” six or eight times during a 
season, at either Saratoga Hall in the 
Western Addition, or Platt’s Hall on 
Montgomery near Bush Street. Admit- 
tance was twenty-five cents and in- 
cluded privileges of dancing after the 


superior court. Nathan Vidaver, now 
a prominent New York City attorney, 
was another. 

Though an occasional performer, I 
still kept my perspective.. I wasn’t 
fooled into believing these amateur per- 
formances were excellent. But I took 
them seriously enough; I worked hard 
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and studied my parts with a due respect 
for their seeming importance. I was 
always terribly frightened when I went 
on the stage. 

Brady did not stay among us for long. 
He became a real cctor. He met me on 
the street one day so impressed with 
his importance that he. scarcely could 
walk. He said he was to appear that 
evening in “Siberia,” one of the down- 
town m.lo“ramas, as a professional. 

“My, I'd like to see you,” I lamented. 
“And I haven’t got a cent.” 

It took him some time to digest the 
fact that there was one person in town 
who would not see him that night. 
Then he took me to the theater and 
bought me a gallery seat. After that, 
he was a great actor to me. 

Some time later he got his first per- 
manent professional engagement, play- 
ing the part of the good Indian in 
“Under the Gaslight.” He was to get 
five dollars for playing the part. He 
demanded the money in advance. The 
manager put him off by promising to 
pay after the performance. Brady in- 
sisted on having his five dollars at 
once. 

“After the performance,” promised 
the manager again. 

Brady seemed satisfied. But when 
the time came for the stage duel be- 
tween the good Indian (Brady) and the 
villain, Brady refused point-blank to go 
before the audience unless the man- 
ager paid him the five dollars at once. 
Finally the manager dug up the money 
—five silver dollars. 

Brady played the duel scene with the 
silver gripped in his left hand. 

It was not long afterward that he 
joined Joseph Grismer, then a promi- 
nent star, as property man. As evi- 
dence of the stuff that Brady is made 
of, it may be noted that he was Gris- 
mer’s partner within a season or two. 


Y chances to win _ professional 

honors came later. I was still an 
usher at the Bush Street. Frank 
White, sometimes an actor, became in- 
terested in me. He had heard me tell- 
ing stories in dialect and giving recita- 
tions around the theater, and he said I 
had talent. 
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“You should go on the. stage,” he 
would tell me. 

“IT know it,” I would say. 
how ?” 

“I'll get you a chance,” he would 
promise, with some mystery. 

He gave me my first chance. Fannie 
Woods (I heard from her quite re- 
cently) was financing a repertory com- 
pany. She had made Wright (who 
later became a quack doctor in a 
Boston musee) her leading man and 
manager. 

“Here’s a chance for you to make a 
name for yourself,” Wright told me 
when he offered me a place in the com- 
pany at thirteen dollars a week. 

“IT am going to give you a big part 
right off—Moses in ‘The Ticket-of- 
Leave Man.’ You'll make yourself 
famous.” 

I said “All right.” I knew more than 
he thought I did about becoming famous 
with a repertory company. But I was 
glad of the chance. 

I had four days in which to memorize 
the part-—a “heavy.” I knew nothing 
of stage business. I could not learn 
that part to save my young life. We 
were to leave Sunday night for Napa, 
California, for our opening week. 
Sunday afternoon my courage oozed 
out of me, and I hurried to Wright with 
what I believed to be a fair assumption 
of disappointment. 

“My mother wont let me go,” I an- 
nounced drearily. (As a matter of 
fact, Mother knew nothing of the 
affair. ) 

Wright wasn’t to be fooled. He 
looked me over with scorn he did not 
try to conceal. “What’s the matter 
with you,” he said, “is you’re just 
plumb scared.” “I am,” I confessed. 
“Then buck up, you young rooster,” 
he told me, “and don’t go backing down 
at the last instant when I’m giving you 
the opportunity of your life. You'll 
thank me for this later on.” 

That was enough. I went. Monday 
night, our opening, we played to eight 
persons. However, we stuck with it 
for a week, giving such plays as “Kath- 
leen Mavourneen,” and “The Streets of 
New York,” learning one of them the 
day of its performance and playing 


“But 
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it that same night. 
People came to our 
plays only once 

in a while. 
Wright, who was at 
least ingenious, an- 
nounced that he would 
give-away a gold 
watch—thus 


Warfield in 
“The Music 
Master.” 


Photographs from Tillotson & Terrell Collection, Chicago. 
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hoping to arouse interest and swell the 

attendance. The holder of the lucky 

ticket at the Saturday matinée per- 

formance was to get the timepiece. 

We did not give the watch away; no 

one came to the matinée. If there had 

been two or three dollars in the house, we 

would have played. We would have played 
to almost anything. 

That was the end. Miss Woods 

paid our salaries and our hotel bills. 

(My hostelry account was about 

sixty cents a day.) And we jour- 

neyed mournfully back to San 

Francisco. 

When I summed up my total 

of experience for the week, I 

found it virtually nil. 

I had not gone through 

an entire part; in fact, 

I believe I had not 

learned an_ entire 

part. And when I 

did get out on the 

stage to deliver my- 

self of what I had 

learned, my greatest 


efforts resulted only in 
a stammer and a 
shiver. But I 
wasn’t dis- 
couraged. 

I came 

to the 


David 
Belasco 
in 1808. 
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comforting belief that if once I knew 
a part, I could act it creditably. I had 
hopes that my nervousness would leave. 

Later on I tried another week in 
repertory—this time, as before, put- 
ting a substitute in my place at the Bush 
Street Theater. We lasted a week, 
more or less; and my experiences were 
the same. 

By this time I was past my majority. 
I decided I would go out and strike for 
myself. I had tumbled together what 
was then called a variety performance 

some imitations of well-known actors, 
recitations and stories. After consid- 
erable stirring about among the man- 
agers, I got an engagement at a San 
Francisco music hall. It was my big 
flyer—the making or the breaking of 
my stage career, I believed. 

I lasted one performance. 

I didn’t have a chance. It was the 
most successful failure I have ever 
heard of. Yet to-day I could make the 
same failure I made then. I was nerv- 
ous and frightened, for I was pinning 
all my hopes and ambitions on my suc- 
cess; I was doing something I had 
never done before, with a new act— 
and variety acts grow and develop just 
as do dramatic parts; I had the open- 
ing position on the program, so that | 
was forced to perform amidst the noise 
of patrons coming in and being seated. 
I wasn’t even heard. Perhaps it is a 
good thing I wasn’t—my failure might 
not have been so successful. 

Yet it is probably fortunate for me 
that. I failed. Otherwise I might never 
have gone to New York; might not have 
given the benefit performance in San 
Francisco by means of which I raised 
a part of my railway fare—might not 
have experienced the dreary weeks 
looking for work, while I lived in a lit- 
tle attic room; might not have won my 
first week’s engagement in a Bowery 
music hall,—my first week as a profes- 
sional,—following which I have never 
been without a position and never have 
sought one I might have been 
out in San Francisco yet. 


OPENING weeks find me just as 
nervous now as when I appeared 
in that San Francisco music hall. 


Since, however, I have acquired 
technique and poise with which to cover 
my uneasiness. Yet on the occasion of 
that failure, I certainly had that quality 
that has made me a success. 

Acting is instinctive with me. I 
don’t know why I do things; I go ahead 
and do them, and they seem to be 
proper and pleasing. If the actor 
doesn’t take that something into the 
theater with him, he never can hope 
for a rounded success. With this 
talent, or instinct, experience is an al- 
most necessary aid, for it gives poise. 
That, really, is about all one learns in 
the theater. He must start out with 
the remainder. 

Consider the audience as one person, 
for audiences are no different from an 
individual. The minds of the many be- 
come one, as the many concentrate their 
interest on the play. The effect on the 
actor or speaker is precisely the same 
as in the drawing-room: if what is 
being said interests those who are 
listening, the speaker becomes encour- 
aged; if his story palls, his auditors 
become restless and he takes a certain 
nervousness from the knowledge of it. 
One can feel the restlessness as quickly 
on the stage as in the drawing-room. 
That is when poise is essential. 

I can’t follow set methods; I do only 
the things that come to me naturally. 
It is just in me, I suppose. I don’t even 
know whether my acting, as acting, has 
improved since my early days on the 
stage, or whether it has only mellowed. 
I know only my tools; I am too close 
to the growth of my art—if, indeed, it 
has grown—to see its development. 

I sense things—and if that is art, then 
I am an artist. To make my audiences 
cry, I must have had tears in my eyes 
when I read the play. If it doesn’t hit 
me, I can’t make it hit the audience. 
It is a simple case of human nature. 
There’s a chord in all of us that re- 
sponds when it is touched. Probably 
my sentiments are those of the vast 
majority of persons. 

Mr. Belasco and other of my friends 
and associates speak of the “sob” in 
my voice. If I have it, I don’t know it. 
Really, I never Lave been able to define 
my success. 





Marriage or 


The Stage? 


“4 NE reason I am glad I am an 

O actress,’ said Marjorie Wood, 
Jalmost too seriously for publi- 
cation, “is that I don’t have to get mar- 
ried; and another is that if I do get 
married, I don’t have to stay that way 
unless I want to. 

“We are independent because we 
make money, and most of us hold onto 
it. Now I insist that lack of money 
is the root of many of woman’s evils, 
just as surplus of-it is the root of many 
of man’s troubles. With ability to earn 
money and take care of ourselves, we 
don’t have to stay tied to a husband 
we detest, just because we need some 
one to support us. I think that’s one 
of the blackest injustices in life. 

“I don’t know whether I’m a suffra- 
gette. My plea is that every girl-child 
be so equipped that she can earn her 
way in the world. There is nothing 
greater than motherhood, and nothing 
much worse than plain housewifery— 
meaning drudgery to no end. When 
marriage lacks that element of part- 
nership that is simply another name for 
love in a permanent state, then the man 
is living a crime against his wife. The 
husband usually takes everything, hav- 
ing the power—and therefore, as the 
man reasons, the right—to take it; the 
wife has absolutely nothing. 

“Love lasts only under a partner- 
ship. Perhaps a certain amount of af- 
fection, through long association with 
each other, may remain in spite of con- 
ditions. But love requires that each 
sacrifice, for love itself is a sacrifice. 
And most men don’t know the meaning 
of the word. To them it is a part of 
housewifery. 

“T am fortunate, just as every woman 
who can earn her own bread and but- 
ter is fortunate. Even if the stage 

were as bad as some people 
me think it is, I’d run the risks 
™ > of it in preference to being 


“It Pays to gen. 
Advertise.” married into slavery. 
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“Two types of girls go on the stage,” 
says Marjorie Wood. 


One type — making up the vast 
majority — wants employment. 

“The other type seeks adventure. 
If they only knew it, they could find 
far greater adventures outside of the 
theater. It’s an industry, not a show- 
window for charms. 

“The sincere people of the stage 
despise this latter class. But the public! 
Sometimes I believe it would rather 
have us bad than good. It somehow 
wants the stage to be ‘different? — and 
lately it has conceived goodness as 
pallid conventionality.” 
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Striking Costumes 
Seen on The 
Stage 


Herewith THe Green book 
MaGaAzINE begins a_ month-to- 
month series of photographs 
showing costumes worn by 
prominent players on the stage. 
This department should be of 
more than usual interest to 
women, who realize that player- 
folk make a business of dress- 
ing attractively, with individ- 
uality and, if anything, in ad- 
vance of the mode. One famous 
modiste has even gone so far as 
to. contend that the stage sets 
the fashions. Each costume 
will be fully described. 

Some of the most elaborate 
costumes seen on the stage this 
year are worn by a man—Julian 
Eltinge, the. imperscnator of 
women, who is shown here 
wearing an evening wrap of 
flame chiffon cut- on the full, 
sweeping lines of the Russian 
adaptations. It is embroidered 
in an Oriental silver design, and 
has a large collar and cuffs. 
The coat is edged in chinchilla 
fur and is lined with turqoise 
blue. 











Photograph by White, New Yoik. 





Photograph by Ira L. Hull's Studio, New York. 
Frances Demarest in “The Blue Paradise.” She is wearing a gown of black net 
trimmed with jet beads, and a black satin girdle. Note the pearl ornament. 
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Photographs by White, New York. 


Julian Eltinge wearing a chiffon suit 

of gray blue, with a scarf surplice dra- 

A large collar trimmed in black 

x gives a rich touch to the fur-trimmed 
coat and full fur-banded skirt. 


This suggests a Spanish dancing cos- 
tume, with its tight scarf-draped bodice 
(longer on one hip than the other) and 
its tunic'skirt. Electric blue crystals out- 
line the all-white tunic and bodice. 
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Jane Cowl in “Common Clay.” Her 
gown, designed by Madame Julie, is of 
cloth-of-gold, chiffon and golden tulle, 
embroidered in gold iridescent spangles. 
The chiffon tunic is draped over a foun- 


Photographs by White, New York. 
dation of*the gold cloth, and is edged 
with gold spangling. 

The evening wrap is of the deepest 
shade of burnt orange chiffon velvet; a 
large gray fox is worn around the neck. 





An Argument 
rer the 


Screen 


[aw IARGARET 
M |GALE chose 
| 4Vi the films instead 
of the stage because she 
prefers a bit of the dare- 
deviltry the screen requires. 

It was while she was play- 
ing on the legitimate stage 
—in “Thais,” “Get-Rich- 
Quick Wallingford,” “Within 
the Law,” and “Nearly Mar- \ 
ried”—that she took up auto- 
mobile racing and long-distance 
driving. Her feature performance 
was driving a machine from New 
York to San Francisco. 

Then she made numerous aéroplane } 
flights, one from Washington to Le 

Baltimore. : 
“T prefer the a - 


films,’ she 
said recently. 
“T wont stay 
bottled up in- 
doors.” 
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Putting One Past Padgett 


A REAL ROMANCE 
OFTHE RACE: TRACK 


By John 


Day 


Author of ‘‘Louisville Kid Races a Cripple,’’ etc. 


| E Louisville Kid had com- 
| es “ited one of the unpardon- 
=] able sins, and all along Irish 
Row it was known that a feud of con- 
siderable consequence was on between 
the youngster and old man Padgett. 
The Kid had kicked Padgett’s dog, 
which act has called for battle and 
bloodshed in other States besides the 
Bourbon and Blue Grass commonwealth 
whence came both parties to this pres- 
ent peevishness. The assault on the 
canine pet of the Padgett establishment 
did not come of any cruelty in Louis- 
ville’s character, his fondness for dogs 


running second only to his inbred love 


for horses. In fact, he loved all ani- 
mals, and it was this passion for pets 
that provoked the kick, which had been 
delivered more in grief than anger. 

At the time of the starting of the 
feud, the Louisville Kid’s racing stable 
had included, besides himself, Uncle 
Zach, a coffee-colored stableman; Mint 
Toddy, his lone thoroughbred; and a 
pair of guinea pigs, the progeny of 
which were scattered from Montreal, 
on the eastern Canadian circuit, to San 
Francisco. Almost every racing stable 
carries pets of some kind, most of 
which are considered mascots. Dogs, 
however, are taboo on the turf because 
of danger of accidents they might catise 
by running across the course in front 
of a field of flying racers. 

The few owners who have dogs with 
their stables always keep them locked 
in a stall during the racing and exer- 
cising hours. Tige was older than any 
horse in old man Padgett’s string and 
was more or less a privileged character 
wherever the old horseman was quar- 
tered. He had exceeded his privileges 


on this day, however, and in the mind 
of Louisville and Uncle Zach, the dog 
deserved far greater -punishment than 
the booting which sent him home howl- 
ing his pain. Out in front of Mint 
Toddy’s stall door, Peter and Polly, 
the pet guinea pigs, were feasting on 
succulent shoots of grass and clover 
that grew near the stables. As the lit- 
tle pets munched their morning meal, 
unmindful of impending doom, Tige 
sneaked upon them and broke both ten- 
der backs just as he had been trained 
to slaughter rats in a pit. Polly had 
time to give one squeak of alarm before 
Tige had taken the life of her mate, 
but even though Louisville leaped from 
the “tack” room on the instant, he was 
not in time to save her life. The dog 
had not fled, but rather had paused as 
if to accept a word of praise, and had 
been hurt in pride almost as much as 
body by the sudden assault. 

“What made yo’ all kick my dawg?” 
Padgett demanded when roused from 
his own duties about the stable by the 
cries of the cur. 

“Because I didn’t have an ax or a 
gun handy to kill him with,” came the 
angry retort of Louisville, whose eyes 
flashed through a watery blur as he 
fondled the still warm remains of his 
diminutive pets. 

“Any man that kicks a dawg of mine 
mout need a gun. I don’t ‘low no man 
to kick my dawg.” 

Louisville’s teeth snapped close, and 
he started toward the railing on which 
the elder horseman was leaning. Then 
he thought of something else and 
turned back into his own stalls. When 
he had disappeared inside the barn, he 
heard Padgett muttering in anger while 
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he trudged back to pour liniment on the 
hurts of the still whining canine. 


T was no fear of the possible outcome 

of personal encounter that led the 
younger Kentuckian to turn his back 
and walk away from his angry elder; 
nor was it so much any respect he might 
have held for gray hairs on the head 
of the man who virtually had chal- 
lenged him. There was another more 
potent reason why Louisville wished to 
avoid a physical clash. Anyone who 
had ever seen Dorothy Padgett could 
have guessed the reason the young 
horseman backed out of trouble. It 
was only the night before that he had 
renewed a most pleasant acquaintance 
with Dolly Padgett, who had come to 
join her father in the land of winter 
racing. She was the only one about 
the race course who called him Dan 
Morgan, which was his real name. He 
always was referred to as the “Louis- 
ville Kid,” and his acquaintances never 
called him other than Louisville. Uncle 
Zach always referred to him and ad- 
dressed him as Mister Danny. 

“T’d ’a’ took a fall out o’ that old hor- 
net if it hadn’t been for—for—” 
Louisville was explaining to Uncle 
Zach, who was almost in tears over the 
killing of the little animals that he had 
tended so carefully for so many 
months. 

“Yes suh’; and Ah sholy would lak 
to stick a pitchfork froo dat dawg.” 
Uncle Zach was shaking with anger. 
The old black was devoted to his young 
master because he was “home folks” 
and persistently had stuck to him 
through many lean seasons. He knew 
as much about training thoroughbreds 
as most of the top-notch trainers and 
could have held a much more secure 
and better paying position had he 
chosen to attach himself to one of the 
big stables. “I wish you had guv him 
a poke in the haid, Mister Danny.” 

“He’s too old a man for me to be 
lammin’ around; and I guess it’s no 
more’n natural for him to git up on his 
hind laigs about me kickin’ the kike.”’ 
Louisville emptied a litter of odds and 
ends out of a deep cigar box, into which 
he placed the bodies of the pigs, cover- 
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ing them over with a bunch of clover 
leaves and blossoms before he tacked 
down the lid. “Gimme that shovel and 
I’li bury them out there by the half-mile 
pole. Pore old Pete and Polly! I 
reckon we wont have no more pets in 
our string. It’s kinda hard losin’ ’em.” 

While Louisville was scooping out 
the soft earth to make the grave, he 
failed to note the approach of a young 
woman whose curiosity had impelled 
her to leave off petting her favorite 
horse and move in the direction of the 
man with the shovel. He had finished 
smoothing down the little mound and 
was leaning on the railing which ran 
around the track, when a voice called 
him back out of his trance. 

“Why didn’t you ask me to come to 
the funeral? What was it—a kitten?” 
A flush spread to the very roots-of the 
coppery curls which framed _ the 
slightly freckled but distinctly fascinat- 
ing face of Dorothy Padgett, when the 
young man she had startled turned and 
she noted a look of real sorrow on his 
boyish countenance. 

“It was Pete and Polly, our guinea 
pigs.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry! They were such 
cunning little dears. What happened 
to them?” 

“A dog killed them both while they 
were eating grass out in front of the 
barn.” Louisville did not want her to 
know it was her father’s one-eyed bull 
terrier which had committed the double 
murder. 

“Well; I hope you killed the dog.” 
Her brown eyes flashed indignation at 
the outrage. 

“No; I didn’t kill him. I reckon the 
varmint didn’t know any better. It 
comes natural for dogs to kill things 
like that.” 

“It wasn’t that dog of Dad’s, was 
it?’ she asked anxiously. 

“Yes, I’m sorry to say it was. And 
he’s boilin’ over because I kicked the 
dog when I found him pawing over 
the pigs.” They both jumped at a shout 
from down the row of stables. 

“Dolly! Yo’ all come back hyah to 
yo’ own bahn!” Padgett waved an em- 
phatic, beckoning hand, and the girl 
flushed crimson. 
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“You'd better go on back. I reckon 
he’s got it in for me.” The young 
horseman burned red around his collar 
and turned as if he would be the first 
to break up the meeting. 

“T’m sorry, but don’t worry about 
Dad. His bark is mostly worse than 
his bite. I believe I know how to handle 
him,” she said hurriedly, and left. 

“Now wouldn't that blister you? 
Just as I was getting on some footing 
and into a decent stride with the best 
little thoroughbred that ever hit the turf, 
her cantankerous old daddy has to horn 
in and snarl up the play.” Louisville 
dug his shovel into the ground with 
vicious pokes as he strode back to his 
stable quarters. “Guess I’d better see 
if old Mint Toddy is all right for his 
race this afternoon.” 


"THE owner of Mint Toddy did not 
need the assurances of Uncle Zach 
to make him feel that his bread-winner 
was in condition. There was a fire in 
the eyes of the old gelding that beto- 
kened a readiness to race to the last 
ounce that was in him. Already he had 
won one race in a mediocre field since 
the California racing season had been 
on, and his owner reflected that there 
would be no long odds chalked up in 
the betting ring when they went to the 
post in the last race that afternoon. 

However, it was not his lone thor- 
oughbred that the Louisville Kid de- 
pended upon for a livelihood and some- 
thing better. In the parlance of the 
turf, he was a “hustler,” meaning that 
he was one of the wise ones ever ready 
to pit his brains and energy against the 
layers of odds and the cunning of the 
other horsemen with whom he came in 
contact. While not exactly a tout, in 
the popular acceptance of that particu- 
lar piece of nomenclature, nevertheless 
Louisville was not above offering ad- 
vice to prospective investors who were 
wont to consult him from time to time. 
Ownership of a racing stable, even 
though that stable did contain but one 
horse, gave him a certain standing in 
turf circles and also entitled him to an 
owner’s badge, which saved him as 
much as it cost to keep up with his bills 
at the feed store. 
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“T see you got the old hoss in a kinda 
soft spot to-day.” Jim Casey, another 
tenant of Irish Row, had interrupted the 
musings of the young horseman. That 
stretch of connected stalls, half a mile 
long, all white, with green roofing, had 
been named “Irish Row” at the time 
the track was built. It was the portion 
of the course given over to the small 
fry with small strings of horses. The 
wealthy owners all had large stables to 
themselves, with kitchen and bunk- 
rooms in which to take care of the help. 
“Reckon he can win, can’t he?” Casey, 
like many other owners, was just as 
eager to get inside information as any 
of the outsiders who support the game. 

“He’s carrying eight pounds more to- 
day than he had up in that race he won 
last week.” Louisville was more or less 
cautious and noncommittal in his reply. 
As a matter of fact, he didn’t think he 
had a chance to win. He knew two 
other horses among the dozen entered 
for this particular race, that could beat 
his honest old plug. However, he 
thought he might get third money, 
which would pay the jockey fee and 
qualify his horse to start in another race 
he had in view. “I’m not going to level 
on him, anyway.” He found it paid 
to be honest and aboveboard with his 
fellow owners. 

“T see old Dad Padgett has got one 
entered in that same race, that’s got a 
good chance.” Casey had heard the 
news of the clash, as had everyone else 
along the Row within five minutes after 
it happened. “I hear you and the old 
man had some words. He’s one of the 
kind that always holds a grudge and 
plays to get even. Reckon you know 
that, though.” 

“Well, I don’t think we'll have any 
trouble. I kicked his pup, and walked 
off-and left him when he called me. 
Nothin’ in fightin’ around a race track. 
Old Judge Hopkins is strict and is cer- 
tain to suspend anybody that gets in a 
fight, whether he’s right or wrong. If 
I’d hit the old catamount, I’d about got 
the gate for the rest of the meeting.” 

When the crowd had assembled at 
the course that afternoon, Louisville 
walked down the lawn in front of the 
grandstand with his eyes searching 
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through the throng of seated spectators. 
When finally he had located Dolly Pad- 
gett, he paused and continued a steady 
gaze in her direction until the intended 
telepathic message worked and she 
looked back straight at him. It was 
only a slight bow she gave him, how- 
ever, and although she was sitting with 
some of their mutual acquaintances, 
there was no attempt at a motion of 
invitation for him to come up into the 
stand. In fact, after she acknowledged 
his bow, Dolly turned to one of her 
women companions, seemingly in inter- 
ested conversation. 

“T wonder if she’s going to hate me, 
too?” Louisville mused as he moved on 
toward the paddock gate. 


“THE afternoon dragged along without 
further interest to the Louisville 
Kid, who was wondering if a certain 
young woman was going to cross him 
off her list of acquaintances. For the 
first time in his life, which had been a 
busy one, a girl was foremost in his 
thoughts. He was not even trying to 
pick the winners until the fourth race 
on the card, when he saw what he con- 
sidered a soft spot and made a small 
wager “just to keep the kettle boiling.” 
He won enough to carry his small 
establishment along on Easy Street for 
several days, and decided that he would 
allow his entry to go without buying a 
ticket on him in the final event on the 
card. 

“Mister Danny! I got a skeered 
hunch.” Uncle Zach’s face wore a wor- 
ried look while his master was saddling 
Mint Toddy out in the paddock after 
the bell had sounded the call to make 
ready for the race in which the badge 
horse was entered. 

“What’s the matter, Old Timer?” 
Louisville smiled at the lugubrious ex- 
pression on the darky’s face. 

“Dat white man’s sholy gonna do 
we-uns hard. I done seen him castin’ 
evil eyes at diss hoss when I brung him 
in de paddock.” 

“Nonsense. Why, he can’t do any- 
thing to the horse, even if he wanted 
to.” The young man pooh-poohed at 
the fears of his stableman. “Padgett’s 
got Amber Tip in here, and he’s fa- 
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vorite in the betting. Looks like he’d 
about cop first money, too. Go on over: 
in the infield and watch the race and 
be down at the judges’ stand to take 
this old boy back to the barn when it’s 
over. I don’t think he’s going to get 
any part of the money. I didn’t bet on 
him, but I won a little bet on Lavender 
in the handicap. Here’s five dollars. 
Go out and get yourself a feed of fried 
chicken to-night.” The bugle had 
sounded to call the horses to the post, 
and already the parade had started 
down in front of the stand. 

“Much obliged foh de money, Mister 
Danny. But we’s all squah and I got 
plenty to git erlong.” The old negro 
trudged off to the infield, shaking his 
head with each step as he crossed the 
track. 

“Good old Zach! He’d go hungry 
before he’d see me do without cig- 
arettes,” Louisville was thinking as he 
unslung his field-glasses to watch the 
race. 

“Say, Louisville! If you don’t win 
this race, you’re goin’ to lose your hoss; 
and if you do win it, it’s going to cost 
you something to keep him.” Casey, 
for the second time that day, had en- 
tered into conversation with the owner 
of Mint Toddy. 

“What’s the answer? I'll bite.” 
Louisville lowered his binoculars and 
turned to his pessimistic friend. 

“Why, you’ve got old Julep entered 
in this selling race for five hundred dol- 
lars. We all know you-had an offer of 
fifteen hundred dollars for him after 
he won that race last week. I told you 
this mornin’ that old Padgett was going 
to lay for a chance to get at you, and 
he’s got it right here. If you win, he'll 
bid you up so high that it will cost you 
more than the purse is worth to buy 
him in. He’s all the more certain to bid 
if his hoss runs second, for he’d get 
half the run-up money. If you lose, 
Padgett can claim him out of the race 
for his entered price and the amount 
of the purse to the winner, which would 
be only nine hundred dollars. He’s 
certain to do it whether he wants the 
horse for his own stable or not. He 
can still sell him for a good profit.” 

“Well, that’s what selling races are 
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supposed to be put on the card for, and 
if a man loses a horse because he enters 
him for less than he’s worth, he’s got 
to take the medicine.” The reply of 
Louisville was philosophic, but never- 
theless he was worried, because he 
knew his friend had the situation 
summed up as well as if it already had 
come to pass. 

“If it was me, I’d be right down 
there at the judges’ stand and bid Pad- 
gett’s hoss up if he wins.” Casey was 
bred of Irish stock and was not averse 
to scrapping. Also he preferred to get 
in the first lick if there was anything 
doing in the fighting line. 

“No, I’ve never bid any man’s horse 
up yet, and I’m not going to start any- 
thing now. There goes the barrier. 
They’re off!” Louisville remained cool 
and was watching the start through his 
glasses. “Amber Tip is in front, just 
a half length ahead of Cornflower. 
They’ve got Mint Toddy pocketed back 
in the bunch. There he goes, trying to 
pull out on the outside. He'll lose out, 
going around that turn. Hasn’t got a 
chance to be in the money. Looks like 
Padgett. No; that Cornflower thing 
is keeping his speed and running easy. 
It’ll be a good finish.” 


ROUND the turn for home and 

down the stretch, the field of sell- 
ing platers flew. Every jockey in the 
race was flapping arms, digging spurs 
into tough horsehide and urging on 
with every ounce of power. Past the 
paddock they. sped, Amber Tip and 
Cornflower neck and neck in a tre- 
mendous drive. The others were still 
hunched ten lengths in the rear of the 
two leaders, It was not until they had 
passed the judges’ stand and the num- 
bers had been flashed, that those who 
were watching the race from the pad- 
dock could tell that Cornflower had 
come first, with Amber Tip second and 
Dancing Girl third. Mint Toddy had 
lost all chance when he was pocketed 
directly after the start of the race. He 
was one of the also-rans. 

Dad Padgett made no attempt to bid 
up the winner when the judges had 
made the result official, but he did 
make good Casey’s prediction that he 
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would claim Mint Toddy, which he was 
privileged to do under the selling-race 
clause of the rules of the Jockey Club. 
When Louisville and Casey had watched 
the old Kentuckian hurry into the Sec- 
retary’s office with a blank form already 
filled out and a bunch of bills in his 
hands, they knew that Mint Toddy was 
about to change owners. Louisville 
suppressed a sigh and turned away to 
seek Uncle Zach and offer what com- 
fort he could to his aged friend, as 
well as servant. Still outwardly cool, 
he did not fail to acknowledge the 
voiced sympathy of some of his friends 
who knew what had happened. 

“T’d camp on his trail and make that 
trick cost Padgett a bundle if it broke 
me to do it,” Casey was saying to his 
companions while the Louisville Kid 
was moving away from them. 

“Mister Danny, I done tole you dat 
white man was goin’ to do some mean 
trick to us. I wish we'd scratched ole 
Toddy outen dat race. I jes felt it in 
mah bones dat sumthin’ was goin’ to 
happen.” Uncle Zach had seen several 
seasons of ups and downs with his 
young employer, but he nevertheless 
was more fretted over the loss of his 
equine charge than was the young 
who had owned Mint 
Toddy. 

“Don’t you worry, Zach.” Louisville 
tried hard to be consoling. “Just stick 
around and see what we can dig up. 
Remember we were broke when John 
Clayburn gave us the horse for the lit- 
tle turn we did him. We’re not broke 
‘now, and there are other horses; and 
even if we were broke, we’ve got our 
health, haven’t we?” 

Coming to the office of the racing 
Secretary, the Louisville Kid collected 
the racing association’s check, the fruits 
of the forced sale. Taking stock of the 
other money in his pocket, he found 
he was possessed of the small fortune 
of two thousand dollars. What couldn’t 
a man with brains, keen eyes and energy 
do with two thousand dollars? Why, 
only three months before, he had been 
down to his last ten-dollar bill when a 
stroke of fortune had put him on his 
feet all in a jump. He had discovered 
the long lost dam of Dundee Don, and 
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John Clayburn, the wealthy owner of 
the biggest breeding farm in Kentucky, 
had paid him two thousand dollars and 
given him Mint Toddy, a horse lacking 
class enough to be raced under the Clay- 
burn colors, but still a sound and use- 
ful selling plater that could win his 
keep and more. 

Louisville had chosen living quarters 
at a house in Oakland not far from 
the race course, preferring to keep close 
by the scene of action, rather than make 
the trip across the bay twice a day to 
and from San Francisco. His way 
home led past his stable on Irish Row, 
for which he had no present use. He 
stopped in and saw that his stableman 
had packed away their racing tackle in 
the big chest, and wondered when he 
would have use for it again. 

“T done seen ’em leadin’ ole Toddy 
into one of de Padgett stalls, but dat 
ole white man done snuck off and didn’t 
show up aroun’ de bahn, he own self.” 
Zach still was disconsolate and brood- 
ing over his loss. 

The short day of late fall had given 
way to fogless evening with mellow 
moonlight. The now horseless horse- 
man left the course, intending to take a 
long walk. He wanted to be alone and 
to work off a feeling of unrest that be- 
set him. He was wondering just how 
the unfortunate affair between Padgett 
and himself was going to end and if 
the daughter shared in the grudge the 
old man held. That, he felt, would be 
the crowning misfortune of what had 
been one of his most unlucky days in 
many months. Along San Pablo Ave- 
nue he strode until he had come into the 
open truck-farm country which lay be- 
tween the town and the Berkeley Hills. 
After he had covered a distance of 
more than two miles from the course 
and was about ready to turn back, he 
suddenly was aroused by the sound of 
hoof-beats, and looking ahead, he saw a 
riderless horse coming to meet him on 
a dead run. 

Leaping into the middle of the high- 
way, Louisville waved his arms and 

‘called to the animal, but without avail. 
The seemingly frightened horse shied 
to one side before he could put out a 
detaining hand, and kept on down 
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toward the town. A _ sudden fear 
gripped the young man as he recognized 
the horse as a thoroughbred he fre- 
quently had seen Dolly Padgett exercis- 
ing as a saddle horse. He didn’t think 
it possible she could have been thrown, 
knowing her to be an expert horse- 
woman; but he hurried ahead to learn 
what had befallen whomever had been 
riding the animal. Presently he dis- 
tinguished, at some distance ahead, an 
automobile that was halted on the high- 
way. Standing in the road, he could 
make out two figures. Coming closer, 
he saw that one was a woman. The 
engine of the small runabout was going 
with a racket worthy of a racing car. 
He could tell that some kind of alterca- 
tion was going on but could hear no 
words because of the noise of the 
engine. 

Of a sudden the automobilist reached 
out both arms as if to seize the woman. 
She leaped back and slashed out with 
the riding whip she carried imher hand, 
catching the other across the shoulders. 
Before she could raise the crop a sec- 
ond time the man had closed in and held 
her struggling in his arms. The first 
either the man or the woman knew of 
the presence of a third party was when 
Louisville sped forward and took a 
hand in the fracas. It was the one 
thing above all others he had been need- 
ing. Here was the opportunity to work 
off the fight that had been boiling within 
him since his altercation of the morn- 
ing with old man Padgett. There was 
something to fight for, too. The girl 
was Dolly Padgett. 

The right hand of the Louisville Kid 
shot out and grasped the collar of the 
autoist with a choking hold. A sudden 
twist and a mighty jerk spun the sur- 
prised one around until he faced his as- 
sailant. “Smack!” The left fist of 
Louisville got his man squarely between 
the eyes, and a long swing of the right 
landed on the jaw. The young man 
of the auto was lying in the gray dust 
of the road. 

“T’m so glad you came.” Dolly Pad- 
gett’s brown eyes were afire with anger, 
but there was no tremor of fear about 
her. “He got just what he needed. I 
would have given it to him myself with 
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this whip if he hadn’t caught my arms.” 
The man in the roadway did not move. 

“Who is he?” Louisville turned and 
looked down at the huddled figure that 
was gasping with wide open mouth. 

“T don’t know his name. He has 
tried to talk to me several times at the 
race track. I always stop here when I 
ride out this road, to get a drink at that 
little spring over there by the big tree. 
I was just about to hitch Bay Ben to 
the fence when this thing came along. 
He made an awful screech with his 
horn and the horse bolted. I believe he 
did it on purpose. Then he wanted me 
to ride with him. I think he’d been 
drinking, and when I refused to get in 
his car he wanted to force me.” 

“Do you think you can behave your- 
self now, or shall I give you some more 
of what’s coming to you?” Louisville 
had lifted the now conscious young 
masher to his feet and stood ready for 
action should the other show a sign of 
fight. “You needn’t mind apologizing 
to this young lady. You’re not fit to 
talk to her, and if you ever attempt to 
speak to her again I'll beat you up until 
your own mother can’t tell who you 
are. We are going to take your car 
now and drive back to see if the horse 
got to the barn all right. There’s not 
room enough for three. You can walk, 
and I’ll leave the machine at the Key 
Line station by the race track.” 

This time the young woman did not 
have to be urged to enter the runabout. 
She had taken her seat and was in a 
hurry to be on the way, knowing that 
if the horse arrived riderless they would 
be worrying over what had befallen 
her. 

“I’m ashamed of the way Dad acted 
to-day.” They had spun along in 
silence for some distance, and Dolly 
was first to speak. “He’s got an awful 
temper. I knew he was going to try 
and take your horse. I wanted to tell 
you about it, but I was ashamed even 
to send you word.” 

Louisville felt a sudden thrill. He 
knew now why she had flushed and 
turned away so quickly when he had 
bowed to her in the grandstand that 
afternoon. “I’m not harboring any 
particular ill feeling over losing the 
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horse. That’s part of the game in sell- 
ing races. The only thing that worried 
me was thinking that you wouldn’t want 
to have anything more to do with me.” 

“And would that worry you?” Dolly 
blushed prettily. 

“More than losing a dozen horses. 
There are plenty of horses, but—but— 
there’s only one girl in the world like 
you.” The runabout wobbled slightly as 
Louisville took one hand from the wheel 
and touched gently a little brown hand 
from which a riding glove had been 
but recently removed. The car had been 
spinning along at a fast clip and they 
were back in the little settlement out- 
side the race course before there was 
time for any reply from the girl. At 
the gate of the high enclosure back of 
Irish Row, they met a stableman from 
the Padgett barn who had discovered 
the returned runaway horse. To him 
Dolly explained that the animal had be- 
— frightened and got away from 

er. 

“The old man will be mighty pleased 
when he finds out who brought her back 
home,” the hostler had remarked with 
a grin when he explained to the other 
help that she was safe. 

“Father went over to the city on 
some business directly after the races, 
and I’m all alone at the boarding-house 
this evening. Would you like to come 
over and have dinner at our place?” 
They had left the commandeered car 
in charge of a boy at the station, and 
Louisville was wondering if he should 
walk with the girl to the place where 
she was stopping, only a few blocks 
away. Her invitation gave him his 
cue. 

“Dinner will be over at your place. 
Let’s take a street-car down to Oakland 
and eat, and then see a movie show; 
wont you, please?” 

“That will be great sport. Dad hasn’t 
taken me downtown for dinner since 
we've been here. I’ve been longing for 
some of those little sand dabs that you 
can’t get anywhere but here on the 
coast.” 

“And a pair of teal duck with grilled 
sweet potatoes and fried hominy,” 
added Louisville with boyish en- 
thusiasm. 
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N a yard thick with shrubs in which 

stood the one-time country mansion, 
now a boarding-house, a giant live oak 
tree, centuries old, spread its gnarled 
limbs to the four winds and formed a 
leafy bower. From one of the branches 
of the live oak hung a huge swing with 
a seat strong and comfortable enough 
for two. 

It was a late hour when Dad Padgett 
returned from the city. He still wore 
his grouch. He had gone with the ex- 
pectation of disposing of Mint Toddy 
to the man who a week previously had 
offered fifteen hundred dollars for the 
old selling plater. He had not suc- 
ceeded in making the sale and in conse- 
quence had one more horse in his barn 
than he needed. As he passed up the 
long walk to the house, it was well for 
his peace of mind that he did not know 
that his pretty young daughter was not 
soundly sleeping in her room as he sup- 
posed her to be. Had it been possible 


for his gaze to penetrate into the leaf- 
hidden bower where hung the swing, 
there might have been riot and blood- 


shed ‘to disturb a state of perfect bliss. 
In this dark, romantic spot, while she 
rested against a manly chest, with two 
strong arms about her, Dolly Padgett 
had just promised to become Mrs. 
Daniel Morgan. 

“Let’s just wait a little while and see 
if I can’t make him ashamed of his 
grouchiness,” Dolly had pleaded, when 
Louisville had urged an immediate 
wedding. “He’s always been a good 
dad to me.” So, with many expressed 
misgivings, the impatient wooer had 
been forced apparently to give in. He 
went to his own home and to bed, how- 
ever, firm in the resolve that there 
would be no long waiting. 

Saturday, the biggest day for racing, 
found the Louisville Kid the busiest 
man on the entire course. A horse he 
had been watching and waiting to see 
entered for more than a week was 
carded to go to the post in the Golden 
State Handicap, the feature race of 
that afternoon. 

In allotting the weights, the handi- 
capper, basing his figures on past per- 
formances in public, had let Bourbon 
Beau in with the light burden of ninety 
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pounds to carry over the mile-and-a- 
quarter distance. Bourbon Beau was 
bred of stock that had proved ability 
to win over a long route. The name of 
Leonard, his sire, was written in turf 
history as one of the winners of the 
Brighton Cup at four miles. Letitia, 
his dam, had outgamed and outraced 
that famed black mare, Imp, at Sheeps- 
head Bay in a race over two miles and 
a half of ground. But up to this time 
Bourbon Beau, a three-year-old, never 
had won a race longer than seven- 
eighths of a mile. 

The Louisville Kid knew Bourbon 
Beau as well as he ever had known old 
Mint Toddy. He had seen him worked 
in private more than once, and always 


. in his workouts he had been sent over 


the long distance. The horse had done 
the mile and a quarter in two minutes 
and five seconds, and apparently could 
have done it in faster time had he been 
pressed as in a race. 

Jimmy Stone, the sensation of the 
season as a lightweight rider, had been 
engaged to pilot Bourbon Beau. It was 
one spot where Louisville was willing 
to bet high and wager his own money. 
The owner of the horse primed for a 
killing was betting two thousand dollars 
on his entry in the poolrooms of the 
East and Middle West. Louisville had 
received this information by wire from 
a friend who handled race track com- 
missions in Chicago. It looked like one 
sure thing, barring accident. 

“And now, Casey, if Bourbon Beau 
cops, I want you to go to Padgett and 
dicker for old Mint Toddy. Buy him 
and take him over to your barn. I'll 
tell Zach to go there for him, and he’ll 
take him to Los Angeles on the night 
express. I’m thinking about trying my 
luck down there for a while. 

Louisville had shared his information 
with his friend with the understanding 
that there should be no spreading the 
tip around the course. The third race 
had just been run and it was time for 
the bookmakers to display the odds on 
the candidates for the big event of the 
day. The pair parted and strolled into 
the betting ring by separate entrances. 
They intended doing their wagering as 
unostentatiously as possible. 














When the field for the Golden: State 
Handicap left the paddock, a commo- 
tion was caused by Roseland, one of 
the stars of the year and favorite in the 
betting. With his eyes glittering, his 
nostrils spouting steam and his sleek 
brown skin all lathered with perspira- 
tion, he was acting like a wild horse. 
Even with a stableman walking at his 
head with a firm hold on the bridle, 
close by the bit, the old campaigner was 
rearing and plunging and the jockeys 
on the other horses were scurrying out 
of reach of the flying heels of the dis- 
turber. 

“There, he’s done it now.” The 
Louisville Kid barked disgustedly and 
turned to his friend Casey, with whom 
he had been watching the parade to the 
post. Roseland’s rider had been un- 
seated, lighting on his feet. The boy 
was helped into the saddle again in- 
stantly, only to lose his seat a second 
time when the wild horse bucked and 
reared upon his hind legs. “They must 
have handed old Roseland an overdose 
of his favorite stimulant.” 

“Overdose is right,” Casey was grin- 
ning. ‘Acts to me like they’d handed 
him a little of everything in the drug 
store except the sponges and the tooth- 
brushes. There; they’re going to lead 
him to the post.” The owner of Rose- 
land had hurried down to where his 
star performer was making so much 
trouble, having gained permission from 
the judges to keep out of the parade 
and have the fractious anima! led to 
the starting point. 


“THE field got away to a good start 

after a delay that was nerve-wrack- 
ing to Louisville and Casey, who stood 
over in the infield, away from the 
crowd, to get a better view of the run- 
ning of the race. 

“That’s where I expected him to be, 
and he’ll win from behind.” Louis- 
ville called Casey’s attention to Bour- 
bon Beau, who was running on the 
outside of the field, practically in last 
position, as the thoroughbreds clattered 
past the grandstand to make the first 
turn of the track. “That boy don’t 
need to make a move until they get half- 
way through the back stretch. I got 
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down eleven hundred at average odds 
of six to one.” He did not dare to 
mention how much more than the win- 
ning or losing of so much money, the 
victory or defeat of Bourbon Beau 
meant to him. For once, his hands 
trembled as he held his binoculars to 
his eyes. 

“Dah he go! Go on, you honey hoss! 
Roll on, you Bo’bon Beau!” Old Zach, 
in his own way as much interested as 
his master, stood back in the field, yell- 
ing like a wild Indian and flapping his 
old black slouch hat against his leg as 
he rooted and in imagination rode the 
race. Bourbon Beau, in truth, was 
moving up, and when the turn for the 
home stretch was reached, had joined 
issues with Roseland, the favorite, who, 
though carrying 126 pounds and top 
weight, had been making. a runaway 
race of it and leading the field by five 
open lengths. 

“He’s got him now. That favorite 
can’t keep up that pace with that 
weight.” Casey shook with excitement 
while Louisville still stood rigid as they 
raced into the stretch for home. Down 
the center of the track they fairly 
flew. Roseland, game son of Hanover, 
refused to weaken. Bourbon Beau, 
every bit as game and still full of speed, 
was now at the withers of the favorite. 
The spectators in the infield started 
running with the horses towards the 
judges’ stand. The two leaders were 
side by side and bobbing their heads to- 
gether as they went under the wire. It 
was a dead heat so far as Louisville and 
Casey could tell. 

A groan from Louisville Kid was 
deadened by the thundrous roar that 
came from the grandstand enclosure 
when Roseland’s number went up first, 
with Bourbon Beau’s second. So con- 
fident had Louisville been of Bourbon 
Beau’s ability to come home in front 
that he had not protected a dollar of his 
money by playing the horse for place. 

The young horseman was feeling 
the bitterest disappointment that had 
befallen him in all his long career on 
the turf. To have won meant a life’s 
happiness to him. Now that the sure 
thing had been beaten and only by 
the most infinitesimal fraction of space, 
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he was stunned and knew not what 
to do. Casey, too, was staggered, al- 
though: his loss was but slight. He felt 
for his friend more than forehis own 
loss. They were walking away in the 
direction of the paddock, with heads 
bowed in gloom, when Casey stopped 
short and turned toward the judges’ 
stand. 

“What’s the matter? It can’t be a 
claim of foul. None of the jocks went 
up to complain, and neither horse 
touched the other all the way through 
the stretch.” 

“There certainly is something doing.” 
Louisville was watching Judge Hop- 
kins laying down the law to the asso- 
ciate judge and the stewards. They 
could see him pointing to a page in a 
book which, even from that distance, 
they recognized as the racing rules. 
They -saw the other occupants of the 
stand nod their heads in acquiescence. 
The presiding judge turned about and 
ordered down Roseland’s number, and 
that of Bourbon Beau was placed at the 
top. There was a yell of dissent and 
protestation in chorus from the grand- 
stand and from the crowd about the 
lawn. 

What was the matter? There had 
been no foul nor any claim of foul. 
The mob swarmed in the direction of 
the stand, where a track attendant was 
hurriedly chalking up an announcement 
on the huge blackboard, which read: 


te ac disqualified under the 
r 





ules because he failed to carry his 
jockey from the paddock to the post. 








HEN he had been unseated re- 
peatedly, Jockey Burnsides, pilot 
of Roseland, finally had remained on 
the ground, walking with the horse and 


a 
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the attendant to the starting point. 
Judge Hopkins, a stickler for turf law, 
had recalled the breach in the rules just 
as the barrier had been sprung and the 
field sent away for the race. It was too 
late to bring Roseland back to the pad- 
dock and have him ridden to the post, 
and anyway, as the judge explained it 
later, both the owner and jockey of 
Roseland should have known the rules, 
they having spent the major portions of 
their lives around the tracks. 

“Here, Casey, take my tickets.”” The 
Louisville Kid’s head was swimming. 
He spluttered excitedly. “Cash them 
in and get to Padgett and get that 
horse. Then get outside quick and get 
an automobile and meet me at the City 
Hall in Oakland. I'll be there waiting 
for you in three-quarters of an hour.” 


[t was Sunday, most quiet of days 

about the race track. Dad Padgett 
had just finished reading, for the third 
time, a sensational newspaper story of 
the wedding of Dorothy Padgett to 
Daniel Lee Morgan by Judge Drew at 
the judge’s residence at five o’clock the 
previous day. He had not even sus- 
pected such a thing when Dolly had 
begged him to apologize to the Louis- 
ville Kid. He supposed her to be 
spending Saturday night and Sunday 
with a girl friend across the bay. Sur- 
prised and stunned, he sat silent until 
aroused by a dust-covered messenger- 
boy poking a telegram in front of his 
eyes. Tearing open the envelope, he 
read: 


Dolly, Mint Toddy and I decided 
we would spend the remainder of the 
season'in Los Angeles. Dolly sends 
her love and expects you to wire her. 
Regards and good luck. 

D. L. Morean. 


A CASE OF GOOD JUDGMENT 


ILL M. CRESSY, the vaudeville actor and author of nearly two hundred 
playlets, dropped in at the Hippodrome in Chicago the other day, and sat 
through a sketch. It impressed him so deeply that he asked the theater manager 
to take him back-stage and introduce him to the actors. 
“That’s a great sketch you’ve got,” he said to one of the players. 
“It ought to be,” returned the actor. “Do you know who wrote it?” 
“No,” confessed Cressy, not having looked at the program. 


“You did.” 








Reduced 





OW that I have 
N won my battle 

with fat, I am 
going to post the injunction, ‘Never 
permit obesity.” And herewith I hope 
to give a few pointers, gained from my 
own experiences, to those who have not 
been so successful in the battle. 

The way it started with me was this: 
About two years ago, the Edison Film 
Company, my former employer, sent 
me abroad, partly to take pictures and 
partly to regain my health and strength, 
which had been greatly impaired by 
overwork. I was thin and frail when 
I started, and the trip over, accom- 
panied by sea-sickness, almost finished 
me. 

Fortunately for me, the London 
weather at that time was unsuitable for 
picture-taking, but nevertheless we 
made occasional attempts, in make-up, 
to snatch a little sunshine on the film. 
I realized that I must recoup my 
strength, and to this end I ate as much 
as I could, aided by English “bitters” 
(English beer), which is a splendid 
thing for putting weight on one. 

When I returned to the New York 
studio, I weighed one hundred and 
thirty-five pounds. My colleagues re- 
marked on my plumpness and warned 
me that the sumptuous delicatessen 
lurches which I had served daily at 
noon to a small party of us in my dress- 
ing-room were conducive to disaster. 
As I was not fat then, and as I had 
never been fat, I laughed at them. 

However, when I went to the Maine 
woods on a picture-trip, I resolved, dur- 
ing that summer, to lose at least twenty 
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pounds. So, besides my 
REYNARD | film work, I went swim- 

ming daily, played ten- 
nis, and had my own horse for long 
rides. So much unusual activity made 
me frightfully hungry, and not realiz- 
ing the important part that proper eat- 
ing plays in reduction, I surrounded the 
bill of fare. 

If anyone tells you that all you have 
to do to get thin is to exercise enough, 
don’t believe them. It is a fallacy. 
Diet and the proper eating are the 
things that count. That summer I re- 
turned ten pounds heavier. I weighed 
one hundred and forty-five. 

During the succeeding winter, Rec- 
tor’s and the various other food empo- 
riums ‘nearly finished me—lovely din- 
ners of green turtle soup, Long Island 
duckling with apple sauce, starchy 
vegetables, oily salads, creams and so 
forth—all the deadly trimmings! I 
was indeed fat. Horrors! I weighed 
one hundred and fifty-three pounds! 

Something must be done. I found 
out what that something was. And I 
did it. 


| LOST more than forty pounds (this 
reads mercilessly like an advertise- 
ment) in four months. 

My system included no drugs or in- 
jurious internal remedies and had no 
disastrous effects—as is attested by the 
fact that during my “training” I never 
worked harder or more consistently at 
my usual business affairs. 

During the first week of my treat- 
ments, I lost three pounds. During the 
second week I lost a like amount. Dur- 
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ing the first month I lost twelve 
pounds; during the second month, fif- 
teen pounds; and during the third 
month, fifteen pounds. I weigh one 
hundred and sixteen pounds now! 

I have been keeping my weight down 
since by eating only a limited amount 
and eliminating starchy food. I do not 
starve myself, not by any means. I eat 
enough to nourish me: IJ feel better and 
can do more with less effort than I ever 
could. For attaining maximum effi- 
ciency there is nothing like “traveling 
light.” 

During my rigorous fastings, my 
senses became unusually acute. Out- 
side of the faintness that accompanied 
it, the state of being was very interest- 
ing to me. My sharpened perceptions 
changed the world. 


HE course consisted of two classes 
of things: what you do, and what 
you resolve. ~ 

The first item (simple enough to 
outline) is: 

(1) Don’t eat starchy, oily or sweet 
foods; don’t drink liquids with your 
meals; and sleep less and eat less. 

(2) Take a hot bath once a 
day, either at night or in the 
morning, into which has been 
dissolved either a pound of 
epsom salts or a package of 
patent thinning salts. (I al- 
ternated one with the other 
daily for six months, al- 
though the thinning salts is 
better, albeit more expensive \.. 
and moré weakening. ) 

Last, get some good , 
anti-fat preparation 
and apply it. 


The diet is, of course, the principal 
thing, although the baths, I believe, are 
necessary. Doubtless the obesity prep- 
aration helped too. 

I did not use fats, butter, oil or grease 
in cooking; did not sleep—positively 
did not—more than eight hours of each 
day ; stopped eating before I had “filled 
up;”’ avoided bread or any food in 
which there is any great quantity of 
wheat, corn, oats and so forth; stayed 
away from potatoes and rice and like 
foods; did not drink alcoholic liquors ; 
eschewed sweets of all kinds and 
pastries too; and did not partake of the 
oily foods—of milk and cream and the 
various foods of which they form the 
basis. 

Any part of the pig is fat-making. 
I did not eat the fat of any other meat. 

I stayed rigorously by these don’ts; 
I had my food sweetened with saccha- 
rine and “crystallose ;” I quit overeat- 
ing; I gave up my daily naps; and I 
made it a particular point not to drink 
anything with my meals. 


HE second item of the course 
—the things you resolve—is 
the hardest part. Once you 
decide to “train,” there must 
be no backsliding, no letting 
down, no surreptitious self- 
indulgence. One must have 
the devotion of a martyr to 
the cause, the duty of a sol- 
dier in battle and a resolution 
unshakable. No “just 
this once” for corn 
muffins or banana frit- 

ters (bananas and 











grapes are about the only fruits that 
are fattening) or cream pie or any other 
of the delectables proscribed. You 
must be adamant; you must not yield. 

It is the mental strait-jacketing that 
also helps to weed out the fatty sub- 
stances, for one cause of fatty accumu- 
lation is indirectly due to mental self- 
indulgences and self-let-downs. 

Also quit stodgy exercises which 
have routined into flabbiness and take 
more real activity, mentally as well as 
physically: less sleep; water between 
meals and not with them; more deep 
breathing in the open air; and 
walks—long walks; step outside of 
the well-worn circle;. pull yourself 
together and de- 
termine to be 
firm and. de- 
cisive. As Mr. 
Gillette (I think 
it was) said: 
“Don’t keep on 
doing a thing un- 
til you are ready 
to do it, and when 
you have done it, 


leave off doing " a00|\o0 0 90 00 0 00! nce 
it.” In other Bx cI 


words, don’t 
make a treadmill 
of your mind. Be brisk and decisive 
and buoyant; cultivate freedom and 
control, resolution and execution. 


STARTED out with these good in- 

tentions, but it was hard. Yet I kept 
at them. Then it came easily, and at 
the same time my fat began to disap- 
pear. 

I ate any green vegetable I desired,— 
such as carrots, turnips, celery and so 
forth,—all kinds of lean meats except 
those from the hog, any kind of sea 
food, fruits, olives, tomatoes, cucum- 
bers and so forth. I ate with perfect 
freedom—while not overeating—on- 
ions, spinach, string beans, turnips, sal- 
ads of green vegetables and of fruits, 
occasional eggs, fish of all kinds, and 
all sorts of game, steaks and roasts, 
apples, grape-fruit, cantaloupe, beets, 
peaches, all kinds of berries, asparagus, 
rhubarb, mushrooms, eggplant, par- 
snips, cabbage and so forth. 
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I found that I could make a 
splendid meal on foods that had little 
starch or oils or fattening sweets in 
them. : 

And last of all—I ate no candy. 

Any good doctor can tell you what 
the fattening and non-fattentng foods 
are. 


| PROMISE that if ye follow this 

diet, take your daily bath with either 
epsom or thinning salts and use some 
anti-fat preparation that your physician 
can recommend, and if ye make ye a 
resolution that is fortified against the 
gibes of friends, the weaknesses of your 
nature and the subtle conspiracies of 
the chef, ye will 
grow thin. 

But to be of 
the elect, you 
must have mas- 
tered yourself 
and beaten the 
senses by science. 

At the risk of 
being chaffed, I 
give you the ben- 
efit of my experi- 
ences (without 
accompanying 
them with . the 
descriptions of my own sufferings), in 
the hope that they will solve a weighty 
problem for some one else. 

For now, for me, no more too-tight 
belts or hip-measures that cry out. All 
of my old character gowns for years 
past are even too large for me now. I 
slip into my clothes easily, like an eel 
through water. And my friends sit 
upon the ramparts and rejoice. A 
business friend who had not seen me 
since last winter, called on me to-day 
and did not recognize me. “My dear,” 
she said, when I had explained, “you 
are a child again. It is really won- 
derful.” 

They all need new introductions to 
me. And am I pleased? You know I 
am. 
And it really is so simple—diet, men- 
tal and physical exercise, a daily bath 
and an obesity remedy. 

Thin-ones-who-are-to-be, I salute 
you! 












DePachmann Says 
Good-By to Audiences 


HE HAS PLAYED TWENTY-FIVE YEARS BE- 
FORE PEOPLE WHO DID NOT UNDERSTAND; 
HEREAFTER HE WILL PLAY FOR HIMSELF 


By Archie Bell 





LADMIR DE PACHMANN, 
V doubtless the premier pianist 

of the present time, says that 
he is through with audiences. He has 
made his last tour of America and of 
Europe. 

“Genius owes something to the 
world,” remarks the pianist, “and I 
have canceled my debt. I am sixty- 
six years of age, and for twenty-five 
years I have been living in hotels and 
riding on trains, just to play the piano. 
. I’m an old man, and perhaps if my 
brother had not died and left me his 
fortune, I would be obliged to go on 
playing before people who do not under- 
stand. But I-have plenty of money now, 
—all that I need,—so I’m through. Let 
the others play for people; hereafter I 
shall play for myself.” 

For a quarter-century it has been the 
smart thing for every newspaper scrib- 
bler to concoct a funny story and place 
it on Pachmann’s neck and name. He 
is an eccentric little fellow. He does not 
hate the world and its people, but he 
ignores them. He has a favorite gesture, 
indicating the flight of birds. Often, 
in conversation, he uses it, meaning that 
persons and things often do not exist 
for him; he has brushed them aside 
from his life. They have no being, to 
him, because they do not interest him. 

A “Chopinzee,” he was once called 
by James Huneker, which, as all who 
have heard him play the piano must 
admit, was one of the wittiest things 











that this wittiest of critics ever uttered. 
Others have called him bizarre, weird, 
freakish, strange, and about all of the 
synonyms, But Pachmann ignores their 
words—all but the “Chopinzee,” and 
he told me once that he thought that 
was really clever—in fact, clever 
enough to make him smile. As for the 
others—critics, audiences, and people in 
general—he says “Bah!” They have 
given him nothing, and he has given 
them much. Therefore, he owes the 
world nothing, and the world is much in 
his debt. He admits it himself. As for 
individuals? Ah, that is a very different 
thing! There are persons in every audi- 
ence for whom he plays. If the others 
are present and happen to be fortunate 
enough to hear him, that is of no con- 
sequence to him. 


“F/MPERORS, kings, queens and 

princesses have kissed those 
hands,” he said to me, as I was ushered 
into his presence. He held out his white 
hands in admiration. Being none of 
the persons, or the classes of persons, 
mentioned, I gave him a genuine Yan- 
kee handshake. 

Instead of the “Chopinzee” of Hune- 
ker and the concert platform, however, 
I was grasping the hand of a little old 
man, .whose white hair has been 
trimmed to his shoulders a la Franz 
Liszt, whom I came afterward to know 
is his hero and idol. He was puffing 
furiously at a cigar, and he wore a great 
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house-robe of gray flannel that com- 
pletely shrouded him. Still an extraor- 
dinary individual of tempestuous likes 
and dislikes, he chatted about every- 
thing in general and about himself in 
particular. There was a difference, how- 
ever, when he spoke of “Pachmann,” 
as if he were another person, and 
when he expressed an opinion of any- 
thing that did not directly relate to 
the career of the pianist. Of ‘“Pach- 
mann,” he spoke with an authority 
that permitted no argument; of other 
things, he said: “Pachmann and Ru- 
binstein have agreed, so is it not cor- 
rect?”—or “Liszt believed as Pach- 
mann does, so it must be true.” 

“And you maintain that you have 
made your last farewell tour?” I asked. 

“Certainly,” he replied quickly. 
“There is no question of it. I am now 
through with the concert platform. I do 
not say that I shall never play the piano 
again in public. One cannot tell, as to 
that. But I have stopped touring, and I 
shall certainly never go to America 
again. Why? I have now the leisure to 
perfect my art, and that is my sole am- 
bition. I shall retire to some quiet place 
in Switzerland, or in the suburbs of 
some city that I love, and there I shall 
play and play and play. I shall play per- 
fectly in time, but there will be no audi- 
ences. I shall play for the sole purpose 
of giving myself satisfaction. I shall 
know that I have achieved something 
worth while.” 

“Then you have finished your career 
as a concert artist?” I repeated. 

“Why should I lie?” he asked. “Why 
should I say one thing, and mean an- 
other? That has always been true of 
Pachmann, and so they have said that 
he was egotistical and could not see 
good in anything. When people have 
come to me, some of them eminent per- 
formers, persons whose names are well 
known, and when they have asked for 
my opinion, I have told them the truth. 
For instance, I heard but one promis- 
ing pianist in all my last tour in Amer- 
ica, and that was a small girl at Colo- 
rado Springs. If she keeps on in the 
right track, she will some day play won- 
derfully. I told her so and I tell you 
and everyone else so.” 


DE PACHMANN 
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“But Harold Bauer, Josef Lhevinne, 
Josef Hofman,” I interrupted, mention- 
ing many names of prominent soloists 
of the past season. “What about them ?” 

Again the gesture of a bird in flight. 
“They do not exist in my art world,” 


he said. ‘Hofman once showed promise, 


but now his playing is a jumble. The 
others you mention—ah—” 

“Why does not America produce 
great pianists?” I asked. 

“T call it the ‘dollar country,’” he 
laughed. “People there are so busy mak- 
ing money that they have no time for 
anything else. There is no artistic at- 
mosphere, and people are not thinking 
of the right kind of things to produce 
an artistic atmosphere.” 

“Who would you consider the great- 
est living pianists?” I asked. 

“There is no doubt about it—Rafael 
Joseéfy” (since deceased) “and Leopold 
Godowsky. In many ways they are 
equals. I will not say which one it is, 
but one of them outranks the other in 
counterpoint, feeling and poetry—in 
having, I mean, a greater measure of 
the three requirements. But let audi- 
ences find that out for themselves. Not 
long ago when I heard Joseffy, I said, 
‘That is magnificent.’ He replied that 
I was mocking him, but I assured him 
that I never lied. Magnificent playing, 
it was. And on the other hand, Godow- 
sky has a method of practicing exercises 
that would even have made a better 
pianist of me if I had known of it years 
ago. My work has improved since I 
availed myself of his secret.” 

“What in your opinion was the high- 
est compliment you ever received for 
your playing?” 

“There is no question about it—the 
compliment came from Liszt. Once he 
asked me to play a Chopin étude three 
times. Think of that—three times and 
before other artists, too. There were 
many of us present in Rome. Some one 
played ‘The Awakening of the Lions,’ 
and turned to Liszt for his opinion. ‘It 
sounded like awakening of donkeys,’ 
said the master. Anton Rubinstein, who 
was then right in the heyday of his 
popularity, played some big thing. 
‘Very pretty, ta-rah-rah-bang,’, said 
Liszt. Then I played the Chopin Etude. 
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The master approached the piano. ‘Di- 
vine,’ he shouted. Then he asked me to 
play it again, and once again. To the 
assembled crowd he said, ‘That is per- 
fect.’ And next to this, I prize the com- 
pliment of Ernest Renan, one of the 
greatest Frénchmen who ever lived. 
After I had played, he came up to the 
piano, embraced me before an audi- 
ence,.and inscribed beautiful lines to 
me on the title-page of one of his 
books.” 

“Who, in your opinion, was the 
greatest musician who ever lived?” 

“Liszt,” thundered Pachmann. 
“There has never been a man to 
match him, and I doubt if there will 
ever be such another. Richard Wagner 
said, ‘He is the greatest of them all,’ 
and he knew what he was talking about. 
He was the most sublime example of 
genius that ever lived. He was more 
than a composer, more than a musician 
and more than a poet. He combined all 
three, and everything else that is es- 
sential to art. He was all in one.” 

“Can a woman play the piano?’ I 
asked. 

“Yes, and no,” he laughed. “I'll say 
no, as a usual thing, but that is not 
mentioning Teresa Carrefio. She is a 
great artist, as Americans very well 
know. Carrejfio plays like a man, when 
she plays in the manner that she knows 
is right; but she does not always do 
that. Eugene D’Albert was a good pi- 
anist at one time.” 

“He has recently given two recitals in 
Vienna,” I corrected. 

“And what did the critics say?” 

“That he’d better stick to composi- 
tion,” I replied—whereupon Pachmann 
permitted himself a good, round laugh, 
which is an infrequent occurrence. 


E PACHMANN was born at 

Odessa sixty-six years ago. His 
father was an amateur violinist, and he 
gave the boy his first music lessons, 
early discovering that his son was an 
apt pupil. The boy played at a few con- 
certs in Russia, and the verdict of the 
audiences and critics was that he was a 
child of great promise. This decided the 
artistic career for young Vladmir, so 
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he retired from prblic life for eight 
years and practiced continually. When 
he made his return at Vienna and Paris, 
there was no question that a genius had 
arrived. 

His father had known Weber and 
was an intimate friend of Chopin’s ; con- 
sequently there is no doubt that the tra- 
ditions of the latter, as they have been 
perpetuated by Pachmann during re- 
cent years, have become models for the 
world. There is no question in the minds 
of critics that Pachmann has been a per- 
fect interpreter of the Polish composer’s 
music. 

While audiences have smiled at-the 
eccentricities of the pianist when he was 
on the platform, genuine students of 
music have listened closely when he 
explained what he was playing, as was 
so often the case. The paragraphers 
joked about his talking to the keyboard, 
but students of music have pondered 
every word that he uttered. Pachmann 
loves the piano, and he understands it 
as few virtuosi have done. He caresses 
it and it responds to his touch. He 
talks to it lovingly and reproaches him- 
self when it does not yield to his whims. 

It has been the fashion to call him 
the pianists’ pianist, but a statement of 
the tens of thousands of dollars that 
have flowed over box-office counters to 
him would prove otherwise. He never 
had the drawing power of Paderewski 
but he could arouse to enthusiasm 
audiences that would not listen to 
Paderewski’s performance. Night after 
night, I have known him to play to 
fifteen-hundred-dollar audiences, and 
as he has been a concert artist for nearly 
forty years, he has made a vast sum for 
his managers. 

But, as he said, “Dollars and art can- 
not go together.” His money has 
slipped through his fingers, and al- 
though he always looked forward to 
the time when he could retire and learn 
to play for his own enjoyment, it is 
probable that he could not have done 
so, but for an inheritance that came to 
him not long ago. Now he has de- 
cided to say good-by to the big music 
world that has been enraptured by his 


playing. 








